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FORE-ELDERS 


At the Home Coming Service in Oxford Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, November 23, 1924, at which I preached 
the sermon in my seventy-fifth year, which was published in 
pamphlet form and concerning which I received flattering 
comments and appreciative letters from Hon. George S. 
Graham, Ex-Governor Stuart, Mayor Kendrick, President 
Coolidge and many others; Miss Janney, a teacher of great 
merit in Bryn Mawr, said to me, “You ought to write your 
Biography.” The idea never before entered my head and 
now for better or worse, at Miss Janney’s suggestion, on this 
first day of September, 1926, I proceed to transmute the idea 
into reality, praying that I may have the courage to record 
my history in candor and exact truth. 


My ancestry was neither mean nor grand, but not un- 
worthy. The remote grandfather of my mother was William 
Bates, mentioned by Samuel Pepys in his Diary as the “Silver- 
tongued” and distinguished minister of a London church and 
who figured conspicuously as one of the most learned of the 
divines who composed the Westminster Assembly and framed 
the Westminster Confession. Another fore-elder of my 
mother was a captain under Sir Francis Drake and with him, 
circumnavigated the globe. He laid the bases of the fortunes 
of the family in grants of lands in America for services ren- 
dered his country, and in the silver received as his share of 
prize money from booty taken from Spanish galleons. My 
mother even to her day remembered chests of silver in her 
home from which her father would take handfuls for house- 
hold needs. Large grants of land were made by the English 
Crown to this naval ancestor in the Genessee Valley, New 
York; on the site of Cincinnati, Ohio; and in Mifflin County, 
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Pennsylvania. He chose to be one of the oldest pioneer fam- 
ilies in the beautiful Kishacoquillas Valley of Pennsylvania. 
The history of the family in that region is replete with stirring 
incidents associated with that adventurous period. My mother 
often told that her father in the early days could not eat with 
the family but sat at the door, rifle in hand and two great 
English bloodhounds at his side. Long visible in the home 
of my childhood was a tomahawk thrown by an Indian at 
my mother’s aunt when in the garden. Running screaming 
toward the house, the bloodhounds responded to her cries and 
the Indian hurled his tomahawk at her, but missed and as the 
hounds came baying fiercely he did not tarry to recover the 
weapon but leaped the fence and bounded away into the moun- 
tains. An incident of those perilous times for the pioneers 
related by my mother sunk deep into my childhood recollec- 
tions. In an Indian foray, a band swept down upon and ran 
amuck through the small settlement. Pursued by the whites, 
they beat a hasty retreat, but an Indian, riding for life, stooped 
from the saddle and plucked from the ground a lad, son of a 
neighbor, McKnight, I think, by name. The lad cried out, 
“Dad, they have got me.” He was carried into captivity in 
the far west. When the wars were ended and the rendition of 
the prisoners took place, this lad, grown to manhood, no longer 
could be recognized by his parents. But there was a horse 
on the farm which had been given the child and when his eyes 
lighted on the animal he cried out his name and the identifica- 
tion was assured. 

My grandmother’s brother was Dr. McMillan, founder of 
Jefferson College, and my mother related how he frequently 
arrived at her home on horseback with saddlebags, en route 
from Pittsburgh to Philadelphia to Synod. In such repute was 
he as a preacher that the neighbors would not suffer him to 
depart until he gave them a sermon for which service the 
colonists were notified, even on a week-day, and collected from 
far and wide. My mother was daintily brought up by an aunt 
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who left her a fortune and would not permit her to do house- 
work until she was married in her twenty-sixth year, though 
afterward she became a competent and ideal housewife. She 
spent her girlhood doing fancy work, especially the crazy quilts 
much affected in those times, a half dozen exquisite specimens 
surviving the usage of one hundred years. Her diversion was 
riding horseback and visiting friends in Mifflin and adjoining 
counties. | 

My mother was a Christian of that granitic type of the 
long ago who built themselves four-square upon the Bible and 
did not simply read the Bible but “ate the Book.” She was 
wise to an almost uncanny degree and though I mingled with 
the world on an active scale and was acquainted with learn- 
ing, history, science, politics and practical affairs, I never vis- 
ited her in later years in her retired rural home without finding 
on all occasions that while I might personify Knowledge, she 
personified Wisdom. Withal she was so gentle the young all 
loved her, so optimistic that she never repined what time the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune betided, but met the 
most terrible shocks of sorrow with a calm and equal mind 
bottoming her soul upon the Eternal Will. She never nagged 
her children nor criticized faults, but encouraged and praised 
the good. Undemonstrative in affection nor grief, I never saw 
her agitated or excited in my life. She had a prodigious mem- 
ory and could repeat verbatim the 1,600 questions of West- 
minster Larger Catechism when nine years old. When I was 
born she called me after her minister, Rev. Lawrence and her 
doctor, Dr. McClay, both of Milroy, Pa., and at no time of 
my boyhood was I under any impression than that when I grew 
up I would be a minister, though my mother never sought in 
anyway to guide or influence my choice. On one occasion 
when my mother was very ill with pneumonia in her sixty- 
second year, at her home near Winchester, Va., I went home, 
as I always did, to nurse her. At that time on account of a 
four-years’ sickness from spinal trouble from being thrown 
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from a horse, I was seriously thinking of demitting the min- 
istry and taking up a calling less exacting upon the nervous 
system. As I sat in her sick chamber in a remote corner of 
the room, the light turned low, I heard her speaking as if quite 
unconscious of my presence. Listening with acute attention, 
I heard her praying, the first and only time I ever heard the 
words of her supplications and they sounded like the words 
of a prophetess of old. Among other things, “Lord, you know 
that I dedicated my son, Lawrence, to thine Altars in the 
womb and made a pre-natal compact with Thee that he was 
to be Thine for sacred uses and that Thou wast to uphold him 
with the right hand of Thy power. Lord, I demand of Thee 
to keep Thy bargain now and not permit him to give up the 
Ministry.” I sat back there in the gloaming of that sick room, 
from which I feared my mother would not emerge living, 
almost paralyzed with the eeriness of it all and inexpressibly 
moved by this late revelation of my mothers’ predilections for 
me and the secret influences that had governed all our relations 
as mother and son. Henry Ward Beecher said his mother had 
vowed all her sons to the ministry. All chose the profession 
but the youngest who, like Jonah, took to the sea, but by a 
path he knew not he was brought back and at that time some 
inward compulsion had drawn the wanderer into the ministry. 
I relate these sacred memories to encourage all mothers in the 
certainty that “Prayer availeth much,’ and I have been thus 
prolix regarding my mother for the purpose of recording the 
solemn conviction that the mightiest power in my life, inclining 
me to good and restraining me from evil, that indeed all that 
I have ever been or will be, is owing to my mother, and some- 
how to this hour I feel that the good gifts of life showered 
upon me, all adversity from which I have been so wonderfully 
delivered are not because of any desert of my own but because 
of the mediations of my mother at the Throne of God. 

On one occasion when I was sixteen years old, I asked 
my father, “Did you ever see the ocean?’ “Not since I 
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crossed it” and he proceeded to my astonishment to relate that 
he was born in France of a French mother and at her death 
was, with an older brother six years of age, and himself four 
years old, brought by his German father to America. All he 
could recollect of the journey was that they had floated for 
days down a great river, the Rhine, till they came to the 
German seaport whence they embarked for Philadelphia and 
thence overland to Centre County, Pennsylvania, where he was 
placed in the family of General James Potter, an officer on 
Washington’s staff, whom, for his services, Congress granted 
a township of the finest lands of Penns Valley, Centre County. 
I have letters in my possession more than one hundred years 
old in which General Potter refers to my father as “My Son.” 
In this distinguished family my father lived till his marriage, 
beloved as one of the household and grew up to be the book- 
keeper and chief man of business in the conduct of land, stores 
and mills and finally a partner. In this family he received a 
polite education in manners, always occupying the head of the 
table and doing the carving and consorting with the “Curtins,” 
the “Morrises,” the “Burnsides,” the “‘(Camerons,” and people 
of social distinction all over the State. 

I shall have to retrogress a bit in my narration to relate 
the singular manner in which I discovered the true facts of 
my father’s birth. In the year that he died at the age of sev- 
enty-two, upon visiting him in his home near Winchester, Va., 
and telling him I proposed to spend my summer vacation in 
Europe, I asked him if he could help me with any childhood 
memories to fix the place of his birth. He said that he thought 
he was born in Locale French territory and all he could remem- 
ber of the French which he spoke in his childhood was the 
French word they used as children to cry out to the others to 
clear the track when they were coasting down the steep hill. 
He also remembered how broken hearted he was when Napo- 
leon and his troops passed through the town and his mother 
would not allow him to go down to the main street but he 
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must needs get what glimpses he could of the passing host from 
his perch on the swinging gate. 

The most diligent search of maps, geographies and gazet- 
teers revealed no Locale in France. Before sailing for Europe, 
however, on visiting a lady parishioner in Philadelphia, she 
said there was a Locle in Switzerland and she showed me 
the inscription upon her inside watch case. On consulting 
history, I found that the Canton of Neuchatel was French 
territory at the time of my father’s birth and was conferred 
by Napoleon on Marshall Berthier for distinguished services 
and the Canton is predominantly French in language and man- 
ner to this day. This determined me to visit Locle where in 
the Hotel de Ville, I found the record of my grandfather’s 
marriage to Marguerite Boal of Verrieres, France, and dates 
of the birth of John and Charles Colfelt, my father. Taking 
a diligence to Verrieres where it nestled at the foot of the 
Alps, I found in the records of the City Hall, the date of 
birth of my grandmother, also the statement that she was the 
daughter of a French Avocat and L’Officeur deglise and a 
Colonel somebody was parain and a Lady, marain, at her 
baptism. Thus in the year of my father’s death I discovered 
for the first time, the exact date and spot of his birth and 
the name, nationality, place of birth and parentage of my 
grandmother. , 

My father was stockily built, suggesting the English gen- 
tleman, of clear complexion, blue grey eyes, massive forehead, 
but not unduly prominent, possessing in fact I think, in a 
phrenological sense, a most perfectly formed head. John C. 
Forney, of Philadelphia, and Thomas A. Benton, Senator from 
Missouri, were nearest to him in appearance so far as my 
knowledge goes. He was scrupulously refined in dress and 
addicted to genteel living in apparel, equipage and all the 
appointments of life. Governor Curtin on one occasion at 
Bedford Springs, said to me, “Come and see Kate (his wife) 
and she will tell you all about your father and how she always 
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borrowed his leather trunk to go visiting. He had the first 
and only leather trunk in Centre County.” That trunk is now 
in my garret and a singularly diminutive one it is. My father 
was a merchant most of his life and then retired and became 
a gentleman farmer on large estates in Mifflin and Bedford 
Counties, Pennsylvania, and near Winchester, Va., in the far- 
famed Shenandoah Valley where he possessed flour mills and 
lands admitted to be the most fertile from Winchester to 
Staunton. But he was pre-eminently the man of business, of 
exceptional capacity as an accountant. His brain was the 
mathematical bent and we sons were astonished to see him 
solve the most difficult and abstruse problems more quickly 
than we could do by methods of his own which he could not 
explain, though we were no mean adepts, my brother, Bates, 
being a mathematical prodigy at fifteen years and I stood 
fourth at seventeen years in a class of seventy men at Jeffer- 
son College in Calculus and the higher mathematics. But the 
paramount characteristic of my father was his religiousness, 
(Presbyterian) and family worship and attendance of the 
family upon the church services were never intermitted. His 
delight was in the law of the Lord. 

He was married to my mother when he was thirty-two, 
and she, twenty-six. They had eight children, seven boys and 
one girl, the oldest, John W., a farmer all his life, mostly in 
Shenandoah Valley, Va.; James P., a bachelor resident life 
long in my father’s and my home and manager of mills and 
farms; Daniel Bates, the genius of the family, famous for 
his intellect, accomplished Greek, Latin and French scholar, 
far beyond all college courses in mathematics and many other 
branches, died in his seventeenth year in Junior Class, Jeffer- 
son College; Charles A., all his mature life, Soliciting Freight 
Agent, Reading Railroad, Philadelphia, with one son, a lawyer 
of Philadelphia; Lawrence M., (myself), Minister, Presby- 
terian Church with a family of four children, Mary Martha, 
married and one son, died in her thirtieth year at Bedford, 
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Pennsylvania; Francis W., died at Bartonsville, Va., in her 
nineteenth year, and William B., died in infancy at Milroy, 
Pennsylvania. 


My father saw to it that we were all educated, first in 
classical academy and then in college, spurred on to the neces- 
sary sacrifice of means by my mother, who was a fanatic on 
education. She used to say, “Education is everything. Your 
world will never be any bigger than the circumference of your 
brain.” My father died in his seventy-second year, universally 
respected for his probity and Christian character and on the 
day of his burial, the merchants of Winchester, Va., closed 
their places of business, formed a procession at the church 
and escorted his body to its last resting place in the Win- 
chester Cemetery, which was a fine tribute indeed to a North- 
ern man who had settled in their midst just after the Civil 
War when so many wounds engendered by the strife remained 
unhealed. My mother survived my father by thirteen years 
and was laid beside him in her eightieth year. They were 
beautiful in their married life, of a truth, two halves of one 
soul. No child of theirs ever witnessed a quarrel or ever 
heard one raise the voice to the other. They both met the 
buffets of life in Spartan spirit. By mutual sympathy doubled 
the joys and halved the sorrows, and what time blows of 
adverse fate befell, they said, “Be still and know that He 
is God!” 


CHAPTER” iI 


BOYHOOD DAYS 


I was born December 22, 1849, on the banks of Honey 
Creek near Reedsville, Pennsylvania, Kishacoquillas Valley, on 
a farm to which my father retired at the close of his mercan- 
tile career. Of those first four years of my life but few things 
stand out in my memory. Grandfather Charles Colfelt 
sitting on the porch reading the Bible, my mother bending 
with anxiety over the cradle of my infant brother, Willie, and 
saying that he was dangerously ill, the funeral which soon fol- 
lowed and the draping of the hats of my four brothers and 
myself with crepe and the burning of my uncle’s vast barn 
about a mile distant constitute the chief items. It was not so 
much the conflagration that engraved itself on my memory 
but the grotesque figure a servant in the household cut when 
she put on a pair of men’s high leather boots to wade through 
the stream and the mud of that stormy night. Upon the burn- 
ing of that barn hung perhaps the issue of a suit in favor of 
my mother, involving her inheritance of $50,000 from her 
aunt. The will was not only contested but divided the near 
relatives of my mother in two acrimonious camps. A certain 
individual, perhaps, in the hope if the will was broken he might 
himself benefit, was particularly hostile to my mother and his 
testimony was chiefly depended upon to prove the mental 
incompetency of the testatrix. But the incendiary origin of 
the firing of Davis Bates’ barn and the suspicion that revenge 
for the active zeal of this brother in his sister’s behalf had 
inspired it, so incensed him that from an enemy he turned 
friend and at the trial to the astonishment of everybody he 
testified that he was witness of the instrument and that “the 
maker of the will was never saner in her life.” This decided 
the validity of the testament. On such small happenings do 
great events turn. In this same period of earliest childhood 
I recall how my father, on mounting a skittish horse to ride 
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to Lewistown, was still in sight when a vicious dog from a 
neighbor’s yard bit at the horse’s heels and so frightened him 
that he threw my father. His foot caught in the stirrup and 
-he was dragged back to the house. Happily the distance was 
small and he escaped injury. But though a child I was trans- 
fixed with terror. Another incident is connected with that 
period. My father, on a visit to Lewistown, was accosted by 
a Gypsy woman who asked to tell his fortune. Pronounced 
religious scruples led him to rank her with the witch of Endor 
and to say he did not believe she possessed the powers she 
claimed. She answered “I will tell your fortune gratis so far 
as to acquaint you with the fact that unknown to you, a man 
is stealing groceries from your house under your very nose.” 
In the closet large quantities of sugar, coffee and spices were | 
stored. On setting a watch early the next morning, (Sunday), 
a man living in my father’s tenant house across the stream 
appeared and was caught loading a wheelbarrow with supplies. 
That which stamped the incident on my memory was not the 
singular fulfillment of the Gypsy’s warning, but the fact that, 
the man, fearing arrest, decamped that same day with his fam- 
ily from the tenant house and fled. 


From Kishacoquillas Valley my father removed to a five- 
hundred-acre tract of land close to Bedford, drawn thither by 
the fame of the Springs and the healthfulness of the region. 
Here, with a slight intermission when my father lived in 
Canonsburg for the purpose of sending my three older brothers 
to college, I spent for the most part my youth up to my seven- 
teenth year, when I also was sent to Jefferson College. Here 
amid the foothills of the Alleghenies, I lived an ideal boy’s 
life in the country. My father farmed on a large scale and 
we five boys when not going to school assisted always in the 
lighter labors of the soil. My toil consisted largely in planting 
and setting up corn and other crops in the springtime, follow- 
ing the hay pitchers with the rake, riding the two-seated mower 
to clean out the knives, hand sheaves to the knee-placer in the 
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mows, tramp hay, pick potatoes, gather apples and turn the 
grindstone. School always came first, but on Saturdays and 
vacation time in summer, we were not allowed to while our 
time away in idleness. But we had abundant time for diver- 
sion and there was not a ripple or deeper haunt of fish in the 
stream we did not know for the two miles my father’s lands 
bordered the waters. There was not a chestnut, hickory, 
walnut, butternut, wild plum, or mulberry tree for miles that 
we did not locate and gather. As for the raspberries, black- 
berries, wild strawberries, huckleberries, etc., they were all 
abundant in their season and drowned in rich cream were 
greatly relished. Cherries, plums, peaches, pears and apples of 
every description grew ad libitum. As many as 300 bushels 
of the latter were placed in the cellar in layers of leaves in 
great boxes and all had free access. But the most enjoyable 
season for us lads was in winter with its skating, coasting, 
sleighing, snaring rabbits and partridges, as well as gunning 
for larger game, pigeons and ducks in monster flocks and wild 
turkeys and even deer on the mountains. I have heard the wild 
cats scream. I have seen deer come down from the mountains 
and leap the fence to browse with the cattle till the dogs fright- 
ened them, and never did J see a more beautiful sight than 
those deer running in full view across a sixty-acre meadow, 
antlers high and waving, until they reached and plunged into 
the stream and disappeared in the wooded hills beyond. But 
while I had many pets of my own, chickens and lambs, the 
joy of my heart was to have my very own horse that I reared 
and rode and drove and speeded to my heart’s content. The 
joy of life was to race with my brothers on steeds we trained 
and tended as our own peculiar property. There was much 
rivalry as to who had the fastest nag. 


Those were days of which I could sing with Harry Lau- 
der, “I never had lots of money but I had lots of fun.” In 
fact, all the money we had must needs be made by ourselves. 
The first money I ever earned was during the Civil War, 
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tramping hay in the hay press in my father’s barn, the hay 
having been purchased for the mules used by the Robert Hare 
Powell Furnace, Saxton, Pennsylvania. With it, I bought an 
excellent silver watch, the wearing of which, bought with my 
own money, made me a proud youngster. The next money of 
any consequence I had in my boyhood was from sheep which 
my father generously allowed me to pasture on his lands and 
feed out of his bins. My father endorsed a note of mine for 
$25 in Jacob Reed’s bank, Bedford. With it I bought fifteen 
ewes at less than $2 apiece. I imagined I surpassed Jacob’s 
record in the house of his uncle, Laban. Those fifteen ewes 
had twenty-seven lambs. The Civil War was now on and the 
members of the flock I sold brought $5 apiece, so that I was 
now revelling in wealth. From these possessions in live stock 
I purchased a mare and soon was gladdened with a dear little 
colt. Hogs and pigs followed. Thus did my father wisely 
develop self-help, a love of familiar animals and of farm life 
that commingled with the very marrow of my bones. But of 
all the animals, none captivated me like the lambs and many 
an hour I was in the Seventh Heaven, watching them gambol 
and race to and fro as the sun went down in the Western sky. 


All this life of a boy from nine to thirteen years old was 
simply enchantment. What happy hours listening to the 
meadow larks chanting on the wing their orisons at the gates 
of the morning and the blackbirds singing to the accompani- 
ment of the babbling brook as they swung to and fro in the 
wind-rocked branches of the willows! What thoughts of the 
Infinite, which cannot be uttered when lying on a pile of sweet- 
scented hay of a summer’s evening looking up into the stars 
and dreaming dreams that rivalled Jacob’s as he rested upon 
his pillow of stones! I think in those days with the mountains 
all girt so close about up and down which the fogs chased each 
other and the shadows played “hide and go seek’’ athwart the 
narrow valley and through the ravines, I learned to sense 
keenly the meaning of the Basque in Spain when he says “The 
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Mountain is my Mother!’ Many a night I have been so 
enamoured with the scene that it was a positive trial to be 
compelled to come into the house for sleep. 


Several incidents stand out in this period, one of them 
nearly fatal to myself. My father sent two of his men with 
four horses up the country with a Conestoga wagon with its 
great deep wagon bed for the purpose of breaking two colts, 
each hitched on what was called the off-side. I, then nine 
years old, and my brother, eleven years, climbed up into the 
wagon, unknown to our parents, to enjoy the fun. Several 
miles from home, we arrived at a steep hill with a house on 
the crest. Several fierce dogs rushed out and frightened the 
colts. The one man had gotten out of the wagon previously . 
to draw the lever and scorch the wheels. But the whole team, ~~” 
now thoroughly terrified, rushed down the hill dragging the 
saddle horse, on which the driver sat, from his feet. He had 
great difficulty extricating himself. At the foot of the hill the 
saddle horse scrambled to his feet and the whole four, now 
without a driver or locker, ran like mad for over a mile with 
us two urchins in the bed shouting to them to stop, but only 
adding wings to their terror, while the boards comprising the 
bed were rattled loose by the terribly stony road and we could 
only stand on cross-sleepers and hold on to the sides of the 
bed. The jostling caused me to lose my hat and this distressed 
me more than the imminent peril I was in. They now ran 
down a hill a quarter of a mile long. At its foot was a bridge 
without railings about ten feet above the brook. The unguided 
horses crossed the bridge safely but two wheels of the big 
wagon went on the bridge and two off and the gigantic wagon 
with its great deep bed rolled completely over us two boys. 
My brother was unhurt. When I came to my senses I was 
sitting in the stream on the boards that came from the bottom 
of the bed and my brother was vainly pulling me to my feet. 
Two of the horses were standing upright and two were on 
their backs, struggling but helplessly entangled. Kind hands 
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lifted and carried me to the house now occupied by Mrs. 
Joseph Stayer. A doctor was sent for and found the extent of 
the damage was a hole as big as a quarter of a dollar in the 
top of my skull which kept me an invalid for three months 
and is plainly visible to this day. 

At this period an event unrelated to myself occurred 
which made an impression on my boyish imagination. The 
great droves of cattle and sheep that by tens of thousands 
raised the dust on the highways for miles at a time and which 
often pastured by night on my father’s lands were fast disap- 
pearing. The Conestoga wagons, most picturesque of all, with 
great hooded bows and feed troughs swinging behind, with 
their six horses to a wagon, 5,000 of them that in their hey- 
day built vast hostelries and barns from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burgh were all being improved off the face of the earth by 
newly built railways. The fate of the very last one was tragic 
enough. Samuel Barnhard, a celebrated teamster, was driving 
his six-horsed Conestoga wagon from Hopewell, the terminus 
of the H.& B. R. R., to Bedford, loaded with 10,000 pounds of 
valuable merchandise. When he arrived at the Narrows bridge 
over the Juniata, a mile east of Bedford and had reached the 
middle of the bridge, he heard the timbers cracking. With 
a leap to his two leaders, he lashed them forward. The fifth 
chain that attached them to the tongue broke and he and his 
two front horses escaped while the other four and the loaded 
wagon went crashing down into the deep river, twenty feet 
below. Strange to relate, a young countryman, nineteen years 
old, George Croyle by name, witnessed the disaster and leap- 
ing into the river, swam to the struggling, frantic horses and 
cut them loose, saving the whole team. There were no medals 
for heroes in those days, but surely this youth deserved one. 
The gigantic wheels of this wagon lay for several years at the 
bottom of the Narrows bridge on the river bank and the 
diameter of the hubs was so great that I recall calculating that 
I could easily crawl through them with room to spare! 


CHAPTER clit: 


SAD HOME EVENT 


It was in this cycle of life that my brother, Daniel Bates, 
died at Jefferson College in his seventeenth year. He was not 
only an athlete physically, but mentally, and had the most bril- 
liant and precocious brain I have ever known and the world 
lost in his death a Pathfinder in Knowledge. But sick three 
days from virulent typhoid, he collapsed with hemorrhages of 
the brain. Those were solemn hours in the farmhouse when 
my father and brother were absent at his bedside. My mother 
had a presentiment that he would not recover and I well 
remember as I was tripping downstairs singing, mother said, 
“My son, do not sing, your brother may be dying.” Truly 
enough, almost in the same breath the telegram came that he 
had gone all too early to the heavens. He was buried in the 
graveyard at Canonsburg, a snowy, wintry day, where he 
rested until I removed his body to the family plot in Win- 
chester, Virginia. Though such a scholar, he was a thorough 
boy, excelling in manly sports and challenging all comers to 
wrestling matches. He taught me to box across the chicken 
coops in my father’s yard and to take punishment in many a 
sore buffet which served me well years later when attacked by 
a big, brutal, drunken Englishman, who would have killed me. 
I not only was able to ward off his blows, but to his astonish- 
ment to knock him out and choke him into submission. This 
occurred in the valley of Virginia, when I was some time @ 
minister at the First Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, and 
gave me quite a reputation in that region as a “Fighting Par- 
son.” But that which attached me most to this brother and 
made his death so poignant, was his deep and constant interest 
in my education which he practically supervised. I cannot 
convey in words the profound impression his death made upon 
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me. It seemed terrible beyond imagination that he was lying 
in the cold wintry ground, the snow his winding sheet and 
for months and even years I sank to sleep amid weird dreams 
in which he was the central figure, my pillow wet with tears. 
And though a minister and compelled to conduct thousands 
of funerals, I could never familiarize myself with the grue- 
some physical aspect of this tremendous event. Deck the body 
as we may, it is a “body of humiliation,’ food for worms and 
its last resting place though “a whited sepulchre” is but a 
charnel house full of dead men’s bones. To the deepest read in 
the attributes and destiny of man it is a profound and absorb- 
ing mystery, a fearful anomaly in God’s world. 


It was the death of this brother in my twelfth year that 
turned my thoughts to the importance of religion. I had been 
impressed through the years with the reality of religion by my 
father’s inculcations and my mother’s gentle persuasions, rein- 
forced as they were by truly good examples in daily life. Next 
to my parent’s influence was a black man, an ex-slave, who 
purchased freedom of himself and son and became the owner 
of a 100-acre mountain tract. I saw that man under provo- 
cation and in many trying experiences and there was always 
something about his life and actions that savoured of the real 
‘Christian spirit. He used to relate his conversion after this 
manner: He said in his slave life near Moorefield in the Rom- 
mey Valley, Virginia, he was a strapping fellow and one day 
got into an altercation with his master’s son and gave him a 
good beating. Knowing he would be summarily punished and 
without a doubt sold to a far southern cotton planter, that 
night he stole in under the dining room window of his master’s 
home at the hour the inmates gathered for family worship 
and his fate would be settled in family council, determined if 
rigorous punishment was decided upon, he would flee that night 
by the underground railroad, as it was called, to Canada. 
What was his astonishment to see his old master kneel down 
and pray among other petitions, fervently for his black slave, 
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Ben Gates, that he might be pardoned his fault and be brought 
to a better mind. The poor black soul crouching there was 
overcome with emotion, his heart was broken with a sense of 
his master’s mercy and his own self-condemnation. He re- 
solved then and there to crave forgiveness from his master’s 
son and to seek the sort of religion exemplified by his master. 
He passed through the throes of an old time Methodist expe- 
rience of religion, sought a long time for peace in vain, but 
at last one day in crossing a ploughed field he cast himself 
face down in the clods and in an agony of contrition, dedi- 
cated his soul fully to God. Then he always insisted he had 
visible manifestation of Divine acceptance in the form of a 
wheel that came rolling over the woods and adown the sky and 
settled upon his head. Hallucination or not, no one that knew 
him from that day could doubt that he had “gotten religion” 
of a genuine sort. He became a trusted overseer and preacher 
to his fellow slaves. One morning in the woodyard of my 
father, for he became gardener to the household, it being dur- 
ing the Civil War, my father remarked that he did not believe 
the war would ever end until the slaves were emancipated. 
To this, Ben Gates replied that in the slave days and when he 
conducted the camp meetings, he always prayed lustily that the 
slaves might be freed, but his prayers always elicited scoffs and 
jeers from the whites present who said, “Ha, ha, pray on, 
Ben. Peradventure God may hear.’ But he said, “I am as 
sure as there is a God that He will hear and redemption draw- 
eth nigh.” Both lived to see their prognostications gloriously 
filled. I cannot forbear injecting at this point another fact 
connected with this black man, proving the omnipotence of 
prayer. Ben Gates had a son, Nelson by name, who bade fair 
to bring his father’s gray hairs in sorrow to the grave. For 
nigh sixty years he was a prodigal, displaying not a trace of 
his father’s character or inclination to a religious life, but 
became a slavering drunkard. But his father used to say, “I 
have prayed for him to God and He will keep his covenant 
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and I am certain he will reap the harvest of my prayers.” He 
died without the sight. But years after in the city of Phila- 
delphia, I read a copy of the religious paper entitled “The 
Messenger” and on the front page was a several columned 
biography by Judge Hall, of Bedford, relating the remark- 
able conversion and the beautiful Christian work of Nelson 
Gates in the closing years of life. It was the wonder of 
the village. : 


One other personage was vitally connected with the relig- 
ious impressions of my childhood. This was Captain William 
Welch, a diminutive Irishman from the Alleghenies, who so- 
journed in our home on various occasions as a professional 
ditcher and who spaded miles of the same on my father’s farm. 
He was a Roman Catholic to the back bone, crossed himself 
at all meals and while not obtrusive as to the tenets of his 
religion, he was thoroughly grounded in the theology and 
forms of the Catholic Church. He was a well-known figure 
in his day to all residents of Bedford County as the head of 
the Catholic processions. Withal he was so gentle, kind and 
reasonable in all his explanations of the doctrines and usages 
of his church—so capable of giving a reason for the faith that 
was in him—in a word, so genuine in his piety that he might 
have been canonized. Though doubtless he knew nothing of 
Thomas a Kempis, his life was a noble Imitatio de Christi. 
So deeply did he affect my opinions that though I was brought 
up in the strictest sect of Protestantism, he filled me with a 
profound respect for the Catholic religion which could take 
such humble clay and fashion so fine a specimen of godly 
character. And this will perhaps explain why in my after life 
as a minister I have often shocked my Presbyterian brethren 
by the public defense of Roman Catholicism from the assaults 
of bigotry. Later opportunities of hearing the great Domini- 
can and Jesuit preachers of the Continent deepened my respect 
for the intellectual dignity of the Catholic system. Protestants 
are wont to take it for granted that Catholicism flourishes best 
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in ignorant soil. But what body of Christians can boast of a 
longer line of defenders so distinguished intellectually as the 
Fathers, from Augustine, Tertullian, Cyprian down to St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Pascal, and Cardinal Newman? What sect 
can furnish saintlier names than St. Francis Assizi, Thomas 
a Kempis and the heroic nuns who have ministered to the 
lepers of Hawaii? The fact is that all the persuasions of re- 
ligion combined are but partial and inadequate incarnations 
of the fullness of the body of Christ. It is proper for every 
man to be persuaded in his own mind and loyal to the faith 
of his fathers and of his own choice, but the championship of 
the most sacred cause is but weakened and shamed by the zeal 
that is without knowledge and by the disregard of truth and 
charity. 

With the aforesaid influences inclining my nature to re- 
ligion, accentuated by my brother’s sudden death, I began to 
seek earnestly after what was called Conversion or the New 
Birth, which in the original language of the New Testament 
is to be interpreted as a “Change of Mind.” “Except ye 
change your minds and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” I sought light by reading 
Doddridges’ “Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul’; 
Baxter’s “Saints Rest’; Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
my New Testament. After vain attempts to pattern my expe- 
rience after that of others, in despair I simply went to my 
knees in contrition with no prayer but that of sinking Peter, 
“Lord, save me or I perish.” I gave myself in full self-sur- 
render to Christ to be his willing disciple. I shall never for- 
get the relief of that decision and how the very sun shone more 
benignant and the birds sang a blither song and the whole earth 
seemed thenceforth to be of a truth, my Father’s House. My 
mother’s ear was the first into which I poured the tale of my 
resolve to make open confession. I shall never forget the 
kindness of an old Elder of the Presbyterian Church of Bed- 
ford, James Rea by name, who had been visiting my father’s 
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home the night before and next morning on my way to school 
broached the subject and said, “Though but twelve years old, 
you are not too young to join the Church.” Little did that 
good old man know that my whole being was aquiver with 
that very subject. I revealed to him that it had been a mat- 
ter of thoughtfulness and he counselled me to go to my pastor, 
Robert F. Sample, and under his instructions in a Catechu- 
mens Class, with a number of other young folks as my com- 
panions, I was prepared for admission and first Communion 
in the Presbyterian Church of Bedford. 


CHAPTER IV 


SGHOOL ROVTDAYS 


My first schooling was gotten in a log school house at 
Chalybeate, Bedford County, Pennsylvania. Yet in that pub- 
lic school house that smelled of wasps and frowsy children, 
where in winter our faces burned fronting the great wood 
stove and backs froze, I received the most faithful tuition in 
the three R’s under Josiah Amos, afterwards Squire Amos, 
that ever was my after experience in academy or college. He 
would compel us to recite as many as five times a day in our 
several text books, and though but seven years old I was car- 
ried rapidly forward through all the readers, the arithmetics 
to algebra and the grammars to rhetoric. I could write a quite 
passable hand and spell almost any word in the language. The 
old-fashioned spelling bees, held publicly at night, were no 
mean aids to perfection in the art of spelling. To this lame 
teacher I confess an everlasting debt of gratitude for the pains 
he took in laying the foundations of my education deep and 
sound. I am glad he lived to see the fruits of his handiwork 
and bear witness to a pardonable pride in my efforts as 
preacher, editor and political speaker. 

Then my father sent me to the Classical Academy of Rev. 
John Lyon, Bedford, Pennsylvania, where in my tenth year 
I was well started in Latin. Great was the elation that filled 
me when my teacher sent word in my eleventh year that on 
Monday next, I was to start Greek. Forthwith I went to the 
library, got my hands on a Greek grammar and mastered the 
unfamiliar alphabet by nightfall. By the time I had reached 
my fourteenth year I was ready for the Junior Class in col- 
lege, leaving but two years to graduate. 

Indeed, I had read the Classics far in advance of what 
was required in the whole college curriculum, which made my 
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college course in Classics superfluous. My teacher, John Lyon, 
was a polite education himself, his personality being more in- 
structive than his teachings. I think he was the most highly 
cultured man with whom I ever came in contact, being the 
son of a distinguished judge of Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and 
having the advantages of collegiate education in this country 
and a university course abroad. Years afterward, Dr. Alex- 
ander T. McGill, professor in Princeton, conspicuous leader 
of the Presbyterian Church and father of the Chancellor of 
New Jersey, told me that Rev. John Lyon was the finest 
scholar he had ever known. It was a privilege little appreci- 
ated by the body of pupils to enjoy his tutelage and an honor 
to the town to be dignified with such an academy. His pupils 
were mostly of a select class of boys and girls, some from as 
great a distance as Michigan and Missouri. Brinton Lyon, 
Alexander King, Daniel Cessna, William and Frank Schell, 
Lyttleton Savage, William Hughes, Mary Lyon, Julia Marcell, 
Carrie Cessna, Mary, Eliza and Louisa Anderson, Maggie and 
Marie Watson, Nellie and Matilda Hartley, James Russell and 
Rebecca Russell, stand out in my memory as students of high 
merit and of refined and attractive personalities. Mr. Lyon. 
was a Strict disciplinarian and wielded on rare occasions with 
great effect, a rattan covered with leather, and lads of other 
schools and of homes who had proved incorrigible were re- 
duced to lamb-like submission as soon as enrolled. Withal, he 
was a genial man, tall, erect, springy in walk, with piercing 
black eyes, wonderful waving black hair, most refined facial 
features and altogether so impressive a figure that it was not 
strange he was called St. John the Divine. 


Owing to the strain of so large a school he requested of 
my parents that I, then fifteen years old but tall for my age, 
might be permitted to assist him in giving out the spelling in 
the morning and conducting the lessons on the outline maps in 
which the whole school participated, chanting the exercise. 
He was wont to leave the school at 11 A. M. for his recess, in 
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my care, and it speaks well for their self-discipline that, though 
many of the scholars were much older than I, they never took 
advantage of the opportunity for larking. I received for these 
and other small services my tuition free and then to me the 
pricely stipend of $10 per three months quarter. I shall risk 
being tedious by recording how I spent that first $10. It was 
expended in paying my railroad fare to and fro on a Christ- 
mas vacation visit in company with my brother James, to my 
Uncle Davis’ family near Milroy, Pennsylvania. We had a 
very pleasant time, but when it was necessary to return to my 
duties at the school, a blizzard had frozen the stream crossing 
and coated the whole region with ice, making it quite impos- 
sible for my uncle to send us with a team to the nearest rail- 
road station at Lewistown, Pennsylvania. We set forth 
bravely to walk the distance of ten miles, but it was mostly 
gliding and sliding the entire distance. The cutting winds so 
paralyzed my fingers I recall crossing the bridge from Lewis- 
town to the station, that on my overcoat coming open I could 
not rebutton it and feared I should freeze before reaching our 
destination, Arriving at Huntingdon, we found there was no 
evening train out and would be none till Monday A. M. Hav- 
ing exhausted our funds in the purchase of through tickets 
we registered at the hotel under serious apprehension as to 
where the money should come from to discharge our bill for 
Sunday’s entertainment. But with the boyish hope that the 
Lord would provide, we went to church in the morning, in 
which the heater apparently had gone out of commission and 
we shivered through the sermon. On the next morning before 
discharging the bill, we made bold to approach a stranger who 
had registered from our county and made known to him our 
predicament and asked the loan of $2.00. Without hesitation, 
that kind man, whose name is now unknown to me, proffered 
the money, saying he knew my father by reputation and had 
no doubt we would repay the loan, which taught us a great 
lesson that it is a good thing to have an honest father. We 
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took our places with happy hearts in the train and on a level 
stretch just outside of Huntingdon I had just remarked to 
my brother at my side, “At this speed we’ll soon be home,” - 
when bump, crash, smash, the car left the metals and was 
dragged thirty miles an hour by leaps and bounds over the ties 
for some distance until the coupling link broke and released 
the car just on the edge of a precipice that overlooked the 
river. Every seat in the car was broken, the wheels burst up 
through the floor and with the last terrific jerk all the passen- 
gers were hurled forward in a heap about the stove and door. 
I can honestly record that I was not frightened, though I gave 
myself up for lost when the seat gave way and the floor bil- 
lowed under the upheaval of the wheels. Indeed, I could even 
laugh at a parrot in a cage carried by a colored woman, that 
as the cage was smashed, cursed and swore and chattered over 
the hubbub at a fearful rate. But when I got outside in the 
crisp air the reaction came and I was forced to sit down in 
the snow in a faint. Happily no one was hurt but one man, 
who, in the act of jumping from one car to another, was flung 
on his head, which taught me a lesson that served well in later 
railroad accidents, that it is best in a crash not to attempt a 
self rescue, but cling to the seat as long as possible. A little 
later, a townsman, John Border, in an accident at the same 
place, attempted to save himself by jumping out of the win- 
dow just as the car rolled over and down upon him. His was 
the only fatality. We were placed on an engine and taken 
back to Huntingdon to await the arrival of a passenger car 
from Altoona. Finally, late in the afternoon, we reached Mt. 
Dallas, the terminus, only to find the stage gone. A deep 
snow was falling and if ever there were two dead-tired but 
happy boys, it was my brother and myself, when, after trudg- 
ing eight miles through the snow and the dark, carrying our 
valise, we finally, all covered with snow, burst into the farm 
kitchen to greet our astonished parents. This was my first 
ride on a railroad and a jolly Christmas indeed! 
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Though fully prepared to enter the Junior Class in col- 
lege in my fourteenth year, my parents, with the sad fate 
of my brother in view, accounted me too young and decreed I 
should defer matriculation several years. This was one of the 
sorest disappointments especially as a number of my older 
classmates went to the colleges of their choice at that time. 
Some of them were never forgotten nor forgiven for putting 
on airs upon their return home and looking superciliously 
down upon me as I was forced to remain on the farm. But 
I had my revenge several years later in standing my “Exams” 
successfully for the Junior Class, while they were lagging in 
Prep’s and none better than Freshman or Sophomore years. 
I literally ate my heart out those two years of enforced de- 
tention on the farm not knowing that they were the most 
valuable years of my life, strengthening my frame, compact- 
ing my muscles, laying up reserves of nervous energy, teach- 
ing me the dignity of manual labor and the value of money 
measured in terms of human sweat and above all, filling my 
mind with nature’s lore that in days to come would prove 
invaluable in illustrative material in my profession. 


CHAPTER. cy’ 


CIVIL WAR 


The Civil War broke out in my twelfth year and it was 
with thrilling interest I trotted along beside the fifers and 
drummers as they beat time for the companies recruited in 
Bedford ‘County when they marched through the streets to 
entrain for the seat of war. Lieutenant Barndollar, afterward 
Captain, with his Zouaves, beau ideal of a handsome officer; 
Captain Filler, later a Colonel and after the war, editor of 
the Philadelphia Record; Captain Saul Metzger and other offi- 
cers passed in frequently recurring succession with companies 
composed of well-known youths. Alas! Many of these older 
schoolmates who went forth with high hopes of glory soon . 
were laid in too early graves, languished in hospitals or rotted 
in prison pens. The first regiment of troops from the vicinity 
spent their first three years enlistment in garrison duty on 
the coast of the Carolinas. When their term of enlistment 
expired, they returned and related what a picnic they had 
enjoyed and the regiment’s quota of 1800 men for re-enlist- 
ment was overfilled. But on returning to the army they were 
ordered into active service under Grant in the Wilderness 
Campaign and at the Battle of Cold Harbor into which they 
went near 2000 strong, they came out able to muster barely 
200. Of a truth, Bedford County became a “Bochim,” the 
place of weeping. 

From the firing on Fort Sumpter, a shot that struck every 
northern heart, to the capitulation at Appomatox, I followed 
the course of the war with thrilling interest as it was pub- 
lished daily in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. Indeed, I 
think I could have written a history of the war from memory, 
being conversant with the movements of the troops of the 
several armies and even the losses sustained in every great 
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battle from start to finish. With what a thrill did I read the 
long dispatches sent late at night from John Cessna’s office 
to my father, depicting the phases of the first Bull Run battle, 
with what heartsickness I read of the fearful disasters of 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville, in which 60,000 men were 
sacrificed by incompetent commanders. What elation over the 
victory of Antietam, how great the suspense over the fate of 
Gettysburg, the booming of whose guns I fancied I could 
hear on July 4. The taking of Donelson, Vicksburg, Shiloh 
and Chickamauga, the battle in the clouds at Chattanooga, 
Sherman marching through Georgia, the little Monitor at 
Hampton Roads, the heroism of Farragut at New Orleans, 
McClellan at Gaines Mills, Grant’s final pounding the Con- 
federacy to dust as with the Hammer of Thor, and Sheridan 
breaking through Lee’s lines on a Sunday—all were graven 
on my memory as with pen or iron forever. Just before the 
Battle of Gettysburg, Lee, in invading Pennsylvania, sur- 
rounded General Milroy at Winchester, Va. I have seen and 
talked with the man, Colonel Glass, who lived about five miles 
west of Winchester, who guided Early’s army around behind 
the hills until, without discovery, they had completely sur- 
rounded General Milroy’s little force of 9,000, thinking to 
make them an easy conquest. But braver than General Mil- 
roy never lived. For three days, he held out against a host. 
I have seen the swinging cradle perched at the top of a high 
telegraph pole on the heights of Winchester to which he 
mounted and with a glass observed the movements of the foe. 
On the night of the third day, he summoned his officers and 
informed them that his force could hold out no longer, and if 
they were willing, though he would coerce no man’s will, he 
would, at their head, make trial of escape. As for himself, 
he would never surrender. Five thousand of his men with 
Milroy at their head, cut their way through and made their 
way to Everett, Pennsylvania, eight miles from my home. 
General Milroy was reprimanded and relieved for not retiring 
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in time when he should have been honored for delaying Lee’s 
army for three days, giving Meade time to come up with Lee 
at Gettysburg and secure the advantage of position. General 
Miles, at Harper’s Ferry, not only did retire but surrendered 
13,000 men without striking a blow. 

On hearing of the arrival of Milroy’s army at Everett, my 
brother, Charles, and myself, then in my fourteenth year, de- 
termined without our parents’ knowledge, to go afoot to the 
camp and satisfy our curiosity to see something of real sol- 
dier life. We were so young that we passed the sentinels 
without difficulty, but found, while it was easy to get into 
the lines, it was not easy to get out. We had to get a Provost 
Marshall’s permit to make our egress. We delved pretty 
thoroughly into the mysteries of camp and before returning 
home we edged our way without stoppage into the very pres- 
ence of General Shields, surrounded with his staff, on the 
hotel porch and listened eagerly to all that was going forward. 
But we experienced somewhat of a thrilling surprise when a 
courier, covered with dust, his horse afoam, flung himself 
from the saddle, rushed up the hotel steps to the General, 
saluted and shouted, “The Rebel Cavalry have arrived at 
McConnelsburg, twenty-five miles distant.” The General 
turned to an orderly and said, “Take my horse to the Smith- 
man across the street and have him shod as quick as Hell 
can scorch a feather.” His army, without artillery and many 
of his men even without guns, which had been thrown away 
in their flight, were in no condition to put up a fight and in 
thirty minutes the whole force resumed their retreat west- 
ward to camp next at my own county town of Bedford. My 
brother and myself made an orderly retreat and with this taste 
of war’s alarums were borne homewards in the general flight, 
with this impression, that no scene on earth is more terrible 
than a defeated army in a panicky retreat. 

I would like to detain my gentle readers with just one 
other incident that happened in the pre-college period, when 
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I was about sixteen years old. My father and myself were 
driving two noble horses, sixteen and one-half hands high, in 
a Germantown two-seated carriage from Winchester to Ever- 
ett, when we arrived at the Potomac River opposite Hancock, 
Maryland. A ferry of the flat-boat wire type, propelled across 
by the current of the river, was in use but unfortunately the 
ferryman was absent from his post and would not return for 
several days. Not wishing to be delayed, we questioned his 
wife as to a possible fording of the stream, which was at 
least one-half mile wide. She pointed to the ford which the 
farmers sometimes ventured in low water. We should not 
have attempted the unknown passage, indeed, my father 
strongly vetoed the venture, but I overcame his objections 
with foolish presumption so far that he agreed, if I would 
drive. My fishing experience in home rivers helped me to 
diagnose the situation and avoiding the still waters, I kept 
just above the riffle. But the great rocks in the bed caused 
the horses to flounder and the carriage to careen dangerously. 
When we arrived at the middle of the stream the water was 
flowing six inches deep in the carriage, and one of the horses 
seemed as if he was trying to climb a house roof. At this 
moment the same horse’s trace came off the singletree and the 
stop necessary to put it on probably saved our lives. The 
horse seemed to have compressed his feet in a space no bigger 
than a bushel basket and stood tremblingly leaning upstream. 
I saw I could not put it on without dangerously disturbing 
his balance and debated whether I should jump in the river 
breast deep. Happily I decided to try putting it- on while 
standing on the tongue, and I will never forget the intelli- 
gence of that horse and how he co-operated in refraining 
from struggling while I reached over his back and got hold of 
the outside trace and with care refastened it to the single- 
tree. Before getting into the carriage I said to my father, “I 
will take a survey of what is ahead,” but the moment I looked 
I cried, “My God! Father, the rock our horse was scrambling 
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up is as big as a house and the water ahead is full of boulders. 
I must have gotten too far upstream.” Instead of getting in 
the carriage I got astride the near horse to better see what 
was ahead and turned the team abruptly downstream to shun 
the big rock. I can see that hickory tongue bend yet as the 
front wheel struck the rock and shifted the whole carriage 
down the river. But the tongue was good stuff and held and 
I can see and hear my father still as he sat in the back seat, 
now lifted to heaven and now plunged down into the depths, 
murmuring prayers, voicing his terror as we went floundering 
and plunging the remaining distance to the shore. I am not 
ashamed to confess that was one of the occasions I was some- 
what religious and gave my heartfelt thanks to God for our 
safe deliverance. 


One autumn afternoon I was engaged carting apples from 
the orchard to the cellar for winter storage. On returning for 
a fresh load I thoughtlessly perched myself on an upturned 
flour barrel. Reins in hand while driving down a fairly steep 
roadway and going over a rough place, the barrel tilted and 
I was tumbled in a somersault, landing on my back on the 
ground with head to the cart and heels furthest away. I saw 
the great juggernaut cart coming and shut my eyes, certain 
it would crush my head like an egg shell. Squirming back- 
ward as I did, the great wheel grazed my head and plastered 
my hair in the sand. My very high spirits of that day evap- 
orated and it was a sobered lad who continued his task feeling 
with David that there had been not a “step,” but a hairbreadth 
betwixt me and death and that only the sparing Providence 
of God had saved me from destruction. 


Permit me to photograph at this point, a man, Abe Oyler 
by name, unique and original, who might well have figured in 
the pages of fiction. He lived on the mountains near my home 
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in improvised shelters made with a small axe he always car- 
ried in his belt. With no companion but a small dog, he 
shunned all the labors and habitations of men. He was a 
“mighty hunter” and an unrivalled shot. No animal could 
escape him and the grey squirrel vainly sought refuge in the 
holes in the highest trees for without gaffs to aid he could 
climb any tree and with axe cut the squirrel out from his 
haunt and cast him down to his dog. Often did I hear his 
whoop on the mountains announcing his success on the trail. 
It was better than a play to hear him describe how he was 
caught in his cabin on an island in Dunning’s Creek which 
was subject to sudden and mighty freshets. How he awoke 
in the morning and on stepping from his hammock found 
himself in water up to his neck. Climbing to the roof, he 
awaited all day the abatement of the flood, but it only rose 
higher. All he could do late in the afternoon was to make a 
swim for it. To the east, the stream was narrow but the cur- 
rent too swift and the down floating timbers made such an 
attempt foolhardy. He strapped his gun and clothes on his 
back and hung his shoes about his neck and started upon his 
perilous half mile battle with the water floods to reach the 
western shore. To his grief he found his impediamenta too 
much and he said his shoes especially, filling with water, 
dragged his head under, threatening to drown him and he had 
most reluctantly to abandon them. Great was the astonish- 
ment of the flailers in Barnhart’s barn, on gazing over the 
waste of waters, to see this strange, amphibian monster, his 
head bobbing up and down in his coonskin cap, finally emerge 
at the barnyard and reveal the familiar features of the 
well-known Abe. 


When the Civil War broke out, Abe enlisted as a sharp- 
shooter and was in many a heady fight. Finally in the Battle 
of the Wilderness under Grant, a shell struck him and shat- 
tered his leg from the knee down. He said this did not trouble 
him so much but when he dragged himself to a tree, another 
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shell “smashed” his breast and one arm. He was carried from 
the field, taken to Fortress Monroe and his leg amputated. 
He came home but gangrene set in and his limb had to be re- 
amputated. I recall distinctly the night it occurred. The 
doctor was too intoxicated for the duty and a young novice, 
studying medicine, Nicodemus, by name, performed a success- 
ful operation. Abe was not born in the woods to be scared by 
an owl nor to be killed by shattering shells. On meeting Abe 
of a morning and asking him how he fared, he used to reply, 
“Fine! Only I have the rheumatiz bad in my wooden leg and 
I suffer every now and then with the blind sthaagers.” There 
was something inimitable in the pronounciation of “Staggers.” 
Indeed, his vocabulary was always enough in itself to keep 
you in constant laughter. After the war he became com- 
paratively civilized, married, reared a family and in spite of 
his disabilities, split rails, rived shingles, mended shoes and 
died the death of a man who, without hope of reward, did his 
devoir bravely for his country and purchased its deliverance 
from slavery and disruption at a great price. 


CTIAPLE RON I 


RESISEANCE, 10° DRAE? 


In Bedford County, situated as it was on the border and 
previously a rock-bound Democratic stronghold, there was 
considerable sympathy with the Confederate cause and oppo- 
sition to the draft, owing to miseducation and ignorance of 
the true construction of the Constitution. The Democratic 
party was divided into two sections, the Union Democrats 
being headed by John Cessna, the leader of the bar and in my 
judgment, the ablest all-around man Bedford County has pro- 
duced, Speaker of the Legislature, Chairman of State Execu- 
tive Committee, Congressman, and often chosen by Thomas B. 
Reed to occupy his place in the Speaker’s chair. In the Presi- 
dential contest, preceding the Civil War, he was chosen dele- 
gate to the Democratic Convention at Charleston and suffered 
physical violence, being struck in the face by a fire-eater who 
took umbrage at Mr. Cessna’s bold advocacy of Union senti- 
ments and of a candidate who would personify opposition to 
secession, The other section was led by B. F. Myers, editor, 
a man of ability but a violent partisan who exaggerated States 
Rights into States Sovereignty, boldly advocated the right of 
States to secede and denominated patriotic soldiers as “Lincoln 
Hirelings.” Many other leading Democrats used equally bitter 
language in their political harangues confounding the Confed- 
erate cause with Jeffersonian Democracy. It was through 
ignorance they did it and later when better informed by the 
remorseless logic of events they were, no doubt, heartily 
ashamed that they had spoken unadvisedly with their lips. 
None the less, the spread of such sentiments did its work in 
the mountains. What wonder that many young men, imbibing 
the virus and reinforced in some instances by religious senti- 
ment and detestation of all war, opposed and evaded the draft 
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and that a few even ran away from home and joined the 
Confederate army. Thus it came about that Bedford County 
required troops to enforce the draft. 

Several incidents are associated in memory with this 
period. Some soldiers and a sergeant went to a cottage occu- 
pied by a drafted man who failed to report for duty, Bagley 
by name. Hearing their approach, the man climbed a ladder 
to the attic, drawing it after him and closed the trapdoor. 
The woman threw open the door of the house, welcomed the 
platoon with much sang froid and told them to search the 
house diligently but they would find the bird flown. Mean- 
while her man was overhead at the trapdoor with a beam of 
wood in hand, ready to make his arrest a deadly struggle. But 
the woman carried off the situation so bravely that the soldiers 
were convinced and searched no further. 

In another instance, a draft evader named Croyle prepared 
an ingenious refuge in his home by night, hiding in the moun- 
tains by day. A small detachment of troops surrounded the 
premises while several of their number went upstairs and 
found a square, box-like closet covered with cord-wood. Hear- 
ing a noise within, they cried to their comrades without to 
come for they had found the culprit’s hiding place. They all 
rushed upstairs and proceeded to fling the cord-wood hither 
and thither. Meanwhile the man in hiding opened the con- 
cealed door in the bottom of his compartment, leaped to the 
floor below and escaped to the wooded hills. 

Feeling ran high at that time between the parties and in 
one instance led to tragical results. A young collegian at a 
Canadian university, John P. Reed, was home at Bedford on 
a vacation. The Provost Marshal with an excess of zeal did 
not hesitate to insult the family as he passed them seated upon 
their porch, charging them with sympathy for the Southern 
cause, one of the sons having joined the Confederate army. 
Several nights later a brother, Schell Reed, was going down 
the street when he was assaulted by the Provost Marshal for 
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whom he was no match, being in the last stages of tubercu- 
losis. As he fell beneath the blows, he called out, and his 
brother, then but across the street diagonally, visiting his uncle, 
a banker, heard his cries and rushed to aid his brother. Being 
an athlete and a scientific boxer, he knocked out the Provost 
Marshal and seized his brother and shoved him out of the 
melee to a place of safety. The crowd, now grown to angry 
proportions, was reinforced by a number of soldiers from 
their headquarters at the Washington Hotel with their cap- 
tain, a man about five feet, four inches in height and in un- 
dress, at their head. Meanwhile Sheriff Corboy rushed into 
the center of the mob and seeing the little captain in an excited 
state, mistook him for the ringleader of the fracas and laid 
hands on him. All this time, I, a boy of fifteen years, was 
perched safely on a porch overhanging the scene, to which I 
had climbed aided by the pillar and was looking at the scrim- 
mage with bulging eyes. It was quite the most ridiculous 
mixup I ever saw, with the tall soldiers striking over the 
pygmy captain’s head at the herculean sheriff and the Provost 
Marshal gesticulating and trying to explain to the officer of 
the law that he had corraled the wrong man. Finally the 
tangle was straightened out and the crowd dispersed. 


Early the next week the young student, John P. Reed, 
was proceeding homeward on one side of the street while the 
Provost Marshal was coming on the other side. At sight of 
the youth who had bested him, his anger boiled over and 
running to the middle of the street, he seized a stone and 
hurled it at his enemy and struck him in the side, bringing 
him to his knees. The youth, fearing another and finishing 
blow, drew his revolver and fired, killing his opponent. Alto- 
gether it was a deplorable and quite unnecessary tragedy bring- 
ing undeserved sorrow upon an estimable father and the sev- 
eral families. The trial was a Cause Celebre in the annals 
of the Bedford Court House. Mr. John Cessna and the Dis- 
trict Attorney on one side and David Paul Brown, the greatest 
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criminal lawyer in the annals of Philadelphia (with his equally 
famous snuffbox) on the other. The jury acquitted the de- 
fendant on the grounds of self-defense, a verdict which met 
with the approval of the community. 


At this period the agitation in favor of total abstinence 
was much in vogue and Father Matthews, John B. Gough, 
William E. Dodge and Theodore Cuyler were prominent advo- 
cates. Among others, I recall vividly a young man by the 
name of Uniac, of Boston, who, after gaining considerable 
fame on the platform in the Middle West, appeared in the 
Court House at Bedford and lectured on the subject. He 
was not only a very attractive speaker but of remarkable 
intellectual brilliance. To this day I recall his wonderful 
flight of eloquence. I registered the conviction at the time that 
this young man would rise high in the temperance crusade 
and go far. But to my surprise after a brief period of corus- 
cation he disappeared totally. Five years later when a theo- 
logical student, I was seated in the gallery of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, Princeton, listening to John B. Gough 
lecturing on the power of habit and elucidating the truth that 
no man with an ingrained drink or dope habit can possibly 
break his chains without the aid of religion and he related an 
incident which electrified me. He said in substance that dur- 
ing the Civil War he was lecturing one night to an audience 
of soldiers in Alexandria and at the close invited any who were 
so disposed to come up and sign the pledge. Among others, a 
young officer of most engaging personality, a Free-Thinker 
and an unbeliever in religion, as he was afterwards informed, 
came forward and signed the pledge. Mr. Gough was told 
also that he was a brilliant speaker and often chosen to make 
sword presentations and other speeches. As he signed, Mr. 
Gough asked “Young man, will you keep this pledge?’ He 
said, “I will keep it.’ Thrice the question was repeated and 
the answer given. “Young man, without the help of God, I 
fear you will not be able to keep it.” He answered vehe- 
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mently, “I will keep it by the strength of my own will!” 
Afterwards, said Mr. Gough, he became a temperance orator 
of no mean distinction for several years. Later I met him in 
Philadelphia one night and he begged me to go with him to 
his hotel and stand by him till he had conquered the Demon 
Thirst that was crying out from every cell of his brain and 
pore of his body. He bolstered him the livelong night until 
the paroxysm passed and the next morning as they parted to 
go their several ways, Uniac said, ‘““Mr. Gough, if I fall I shall 
not survive it. I will not sink into the mire again.” Some 
months later, Mr. Gough concluded, “I received a telegram 
saying, ‘Uniac is dead.’ He had taken his life.” 


To this illustration of the impotence of the human will I 
can add another germaine to this period of my life. One of 
the greatest terrors of my school days was encountering on 
my way home in the evenings, a man by the name of Samuel 
Amick, a mountaineer, reeling homeward, muttering curses 
and who, in common parlance, had not drawn a sober breath 
in sixty years. He lived in a cabin on a mountain tract he 
owned. Later a vein of iron ore was discovered on his prop- 
erty, the royalty for mining which netted him about $25 a 
day. This suddent access of prosperity brought about a radi- 
cal change in his habits. He resolved not to drink a drop for 
a year and by sheer force of will kept his resolution. At the 
end of the year he vowed he would abstain another year, and 
keeping his vow seemed to disprove the contention of Mr. 
Gough that no man can break a habit such as drink which 
has grooved his throat, blended with his brain cells and blood 
corpuscles, save by the help of God. But some years later 
when I was spending a vacation at the Arandale Hotel, on 
taking a hack ride, I asked the driver, “What has become of 
Samuel Amick?” He answered, “Last Sunday he was found 
dead in his bed, a bottle of whiskey by his side!” 

At the risk of garrulity upon this subject, I must add a 
more cheerful proof of Mr. Gough’s conviction. A Mr. 
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Middleton, of Bedford, an old time hackman had long been 
addicted to intemperance, when in a revival in the Methodist 
Church he “experienced religion” and became a devoted mem- 
ber of the Church, I can bear witness that he, an unlettered 
man, could make the most eloquent and moving prayer I ever 
heard, surpassing any minister, either of Cathedral or plain 
meeting house. He took the abstinence pledge and was stead- 
fast as the everlasting hills to the end of life. His religion 
proved his unfailing bulwark. 


CHAPTER VII 


JEFFERSON COLLEGE 


In the autumn of 1867 the anxiously-awaited hour arrived 
when I started for Jefferson College, Canonsburg, Pa. The 
first step in order was the Exam. for admission, conducted by 
Professor Alonzo Linn and President Jonathan Edwards. 
Hoping only to enter the Sophomore Class I was agreeably 
surprised that they decided I was fitted to matriculate as a 
Junior, leaving but two years to graduate. Thenceforward I 
did not study for marks but only to maintain a creditable 
standing as one of the first fifteen in a class of seventy, all 
men much more mature than I which was a handicap in 
courses requiring the reasoning powers. My leisure, upon 
release from the daily grind, I employed in the acquisition of 
general knowledge in science, philosophy, literature, but dis- 
playing perhaps the trend of my nature in the eager perusal 
and study of the famous orators, Patrick Henry, Calhoun, 
Clay, Edward Everett Burke, Mirabau, Gembetta Castelar. 
Not being addicted to baseball or cards, as too great consumers 
of time, I found considerable social diversion of evenings in 
the homes of citizens of Canonsburg largely because my par- 
ents had been well known residents of the town for some time. 
An active member of the Philo Literary Society, I was often 
chosen to participate in the debates and also as a Junior Class 
orator and to read the yearly Lampoon at Commencement. 


Occasional correspondent of the Washington, Pa., news- 
paper, I take pleasure in the recollection that my articles and 
Daniel Houston’s solicitations resulted in awakening an in- 
terest and the successful subscription to $300,000 stock which, 
with the aid of the Pennsylvania Railroad, put Canonsburg 
and Washington on the railroad map and connected them with 
the outside world. At that time, Dr. Beatty, President of 
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Stubenville Seminary, proffered $50,000 endowment if the 
college was removed and united with Washington College. It 
was natural that this proposition should awaken an outcry 
from the citizens of Canonsburg, the very tendrils of their 
hearts being inextricably woven about their hoary old institu- 
tion. To me, knowing that Washington College was nothing 
but a superior academy compared with Jefferson, its Alumni, 
undistinguished in numbers and prestige and that a college 
depends so largely for its future on the number, calibre and 
loyalty of its alumni, the idea of tearing the bigger college up 
by the roots and transplanting it to the site of one scarcely 
arrived at the dignity of a college seemed little short of mon- 
strous. A public meeting of protest was called to assemble in 
the chapel and when in the course of it the presiding officer 
called for any expression any student might be pleased to 
make, I, remembering that my great uncle, Dr. McMillan, 
had sweated blood over the founding of the college and that 
my father had participated in the original endowment, sprang 
to my feet and poured forth my soul in a Niagara torrent of 
indignant protest against the outrage that was about to be 
perpetrated in the practical sale of Jefferson College for the 
paltry sum of $50,000. It resulted in a lawsuit being carried 
to the Supreme Court to undo the action of the Board of 
Trustees but it proved abortive and the college was uprooted. 
I do not think the consequences have been assuring of a great 
institution for until this day, now nearly sixty years later as I 
write, Washington College has not advanced much beyond the 
status of a high school. As for myself, I should have been 
recreant to my ancestors had I kept silent. I was a small hero 
to the town and the ladies of Canonsburg went so far in their 
approbation as to invite me to a banquet and surprise me with 
the presentation of a gold-headed cane, which to a boy of 
seventeen years was almost calculated to bring on vertigo. My 
only delight in it was the happiness it gave my aged parents 
back in the farm house and the assurance it was to them that 
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this child of their sacrifice was beginning to make good. That 
it was no mean performance was witnessed by the fact that it 
was published, two columns and more, in the “Washington Re- 
porter” and read better than it was uttered. But the most 
assuring criticism was that made by Professor Alonzo Linn, 
known by all his pupils to be extremely chary of eulogy, to 
Rev. Robert Sample who, in preaching my installation sermon 
over Oxford Church, Philadelphia, nearly thirty years later, 
informed the audience that Professor Linn in his hearing said 
that “The best speech in his recollection ever made in the 
college chapel was made by a youth of seventeen years in pro- 
test against the removal of the college.’ From a man like 
Linn this was praise indeed, but the knowledge of it came too 
late in life to do any harm. 


The college was simply conducted and shortly manned 
those days. There were no elective courses, Greek, Latin, 
Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Mental. Philosophy and 
Rhetoric constituting the substance of the curriculum, Daily 
recitations in all were required. The expenses of a student 
were modest, as the luxuries of those times did not go much 
beyond an ice cream bun in the confectionery and a very 
occasional livery team to Washington. Rooms with open- 
grated coal fire were obtainable at $30 a year and board at 
$3.25 a week. It was spare living and high thinking indeed. 
My expenses all told, on account of having a scholarship, pur- 
chased by my father in aid of the endowment and none but 
trifling tuition charges, totaled not above $300 per year, which 
in this year of grace may be sufficiently amazing to parents 
who must need spend a small fortune upon the college educa- 
tion of their sons. 

The president of the college, Dr. Jonathan Edwards, was 
not a genius but a little giant in the use of words. He seemed 
from his public discourses and prayers (he was the college 
preacher), to have reduced all his knowledge to stereotyped 
phrases, to sculptured thought that he could summon at will. 
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There were no surprises but everything was exquisitely ap- 
propriate and could not be improved upon in preciseness of 
statement. ‘He could make an incomparable impromptu 
speech. He was a model lecturer on Metaphysics, Mental 
Philosophy, restrained in verbage, compact of thought and 
highly instructive. In conducting prayers in college chapel, 
he read the Psalms invariably and when he came to those 
chapters which contained the word ‘Selah,’ no matter how 
many times he happened upon the word, after its pronounce- 
ment, he never refrained from solemnly adding the transla- 
tion, ‘Pause and Ponder it!” It came to be a standing joke 
among the students to inject in every conversation, “Selah: 
Pause and Ponder it!’ Professor Alonzo Linn was instructor 
in the Classics and deservedly had the respect of every student 
as an incomparable teacher. Woe to the man that came ill 
prepared or in the vocative, who halted and provoked his 
sarcastic “Tempus Est Fugiting.” It might be hypnotism or 
superior will power, no matter what, he surpassed any man I 
ever came in contact with in making a student tremble. Pygmy 
as he was and though there was not a man in class that could 
not throw him over his shoulder, that little man hushed the 
class upon his entrance, seemed to loom gigantic and inspire 
every man in the class with something akin to heart palpita- 
tion if not terror. General Sheridan, also a small man, is the 
only man I have ever known who had the same singular power 
over men. 


The joy of the college was the burly, always good natured, 
jocular Scotchman, Professor Jones. He was a. magnificent 
Classical scholar and his instructions in Natural Philosophy 
were somewhat limited and crowded in their English by the 
constant stream of apt Classical quotations he was perpetually 
pouring forth. No student ever went through the college that 
did not carry with him an unbounded admiration for his in- 
structions and his personality. After the tension with the 
other professors it was a relaxation to reach Professor Jones’ 
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room, witness his experiments and listen to his cheerful con- 
versations on Natural Philosophy. There we all ungirded our 
armor and were not afraid to laugh. May his tribe increase. 
In the mathematical room, Professor Roberts did not seem to 
get on with the students and was the subject of some practical 
jokes that might well have been omitted. He ordered a stu- 
dent to remain seated near the hot stove when he claimed it 
was intolerable and defied the professor by removing to 
another seat. He was brought before the faculty for discipline. 
Needless to relate, the student body inclined to the side of the 
Student. It gave rise to quite the most meritorious lampoon- 
ing caricature I have ever seen. A student, named Newton, 
born in India of missionary parents, painted a huge canvas 
which by night was nailed up and covered almost the whole 
east wall of the chapel. What was the astonishment of the 
student body on being seated the next morning in the chapel 
on lifting their eyes to behold this vast canvas depicting the 
whole faculty in solemn council and the hapless student await- 
ing his fate. Each familiar member of the faculty was por- 
trayed with heads finely drawn but their bodies resembled 
satyrs and chimeras dire, with hoofs and tails grotesque and 
underneath each the pronouncement upon the case in the 
favorite aphorism he was wont to use. President Edwards in 
his favorite attitude, spectacles in hand, had inscribed below 
his figure the words, “A clear case of disobedience. Selah: 
Pause and Ponder It!’ Beneath Alonzo Linn were the words, 
“Tempus est fugiting”! Time is flying, while underneath the 
jovial Jones were the words, ‘Roastare Bonus Est.” It is 
good to roast. Such a shout of glee, such a loud laughter 
shook the walls of the chapel as never was known in its his- 
tory. It was so fine as a work of art, so apt, so harmless, so 
utterly ridiculous that the culprit was laughed out of court and 
his bacon saved. The president had the canvas taken down 
and conveyed to his house as a souvenir of college amenities. 
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About a block from my domicile a group of college com- 
panions were rooming, one-half of them on one side of the 
hall and one-half on the other with doors open between. The 
boys in one of the rooms grinding at their text books for the 
following day heard their fellow students opposite planning 
a night foray upon the Pollock orchard attached to the dwell- 
ing in which I was quartered. After the depredators had 
reached the orchard and several of them had climbed the 
trees, the students who had remained behind followed with a 
revolver and arriving at the orchard, imitated the voice of 
the outraged owner and shouting objurgations, began to fire 
repeatedly and wildly, calling upon the thieves to surrender 
and avoid bloodshed. The boys in the tree branches did not 
wait to climb down but tumbled directly to the ground, ran 
pell-mell in the opposite direction to the river bottom, made a 
detour of about a mile to negotiate the square needed to reach 
home. Meanwhile the perpetrators of the joke made their 
way leisurely to their room and resumed their studies, ready 
to receive their frightened associates and hear their panting, 
harrowing tale of their narrow escape and headlong flight, to 
which the spectacle they presented, with garments torn and 
mud splashed, bore abundant evidence. I don’t think the de- 
ceivers ever dared reveal their responsibility for the out- 
rageous trick save in sworn confidence to trusted friends. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HORRORS OF WAR 


After graduating at Jefferson College in June, 1869, I 
spent my vacation on the farm at Bartonville, Virginia, on the 
Winchester Pike, five miles south of that city to which my 
father had removed from his Pennsylvania property. It was 
a decided change in the aspect of the landscape from the 
wooded mountains and luxuriant greenery of Pennsylvania to 
the wide-spaced Shenandoah Valley with its bare gray 
stretches. The land had been left naked of fences, orchards 
and woods by the war and the stone fortifications, miles long, 
stretched across the valley, passing through my father’s farm, 
and the stone chimneys of the winter camps were much in 
evidence. The denudation of timber served to affect the pre- 
cipitation and for seven years, drought prevailed, adding to 
the desolation of the war-scathed region. No one now passing 
through this orchardesque country with its hedges and covered 
with fruit trees and waving crops of wheat and corn could 
believe it was the same land. Frequently in ploughing the 
fields weapons of various kinds were turned up. My little 
brother, Frank, picked up a pistol of large caliber in which the 
ramrod was jammed. Too rusted to draw it out, he asked 
the boy on the farm what he should do. He told him to put 
it into the kitchen stove which he did, unperceived by the 
women engaged in ironing in the adjoining dining room. Soon 
they were frightened by a terrific explosion in the kitchen. 
The ramrod came out of the pistol but blew out the side and 
wrecked the stove. Frequent tragedies occurred from children 
picking up shells from the battlefields. It was along this pike 
Sheridan rode and eye witnesses related how he met his troops 
in headlong rout, tinging the whole expanse of country with 
their blue uniforms and cried out, “Boys, you are heading the 
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wrong way! About face.” He rallied them and in leading 
them back through Newtown, he noticed the women from 
their windows waving their handkerchiefs in celebration of 
the Confederate victory and shouting their gratification. Sheri- 
dan said, “You need not boast, not a rebel soldier will pass 
that stream unless dead or a prisoner.” Needless to say he 
made his word good. 


Just back of my father’s home was a circular rise in the 
ground which General Shields, a one-armed veteran who had 
also been shot through the lungs in the Mexican War, occu- 
pied with his small force and fought one of the most desper- 
ately contested battles of the war with a superior force under 
Stonewall Jackson, in which one-third of the men on both 
sides were killed and wounded. ‘General Shields held his 
ground all day in the face of repeated charges of Jackson’s 
troops across the open ground west of Kernstown. It was 
one of the few instances in the war in which the whole of the 
battle was plainly visible to the combatants on both sides. 
Stonewall Jackson, in the night, beat a hasty retreat, not dar- 
ing to put his force to the hazard of another day’s engage- 
ment and the little battle of Kernstown went down into his- 
tory as perhaps the only one in which Stonewall Jackson suf- 
fered defeat. ‘Stonewall Jackson was married to a Miss Magill, 
of Winchester, and I had the pleasure of often sitting 
at the tables of his wife’s sisters and at my mother’s table, 
hearing them relating incidents of those trying times. All that 
country was frequently fought over, Bank’s retreat, Sheridan’s 
two battles with Early, have made every foot of it historical. 
In the last years of the war, Sheridan, knowing the valley was 
the granary of the Confederate army, swept it bare as with © 
the Besom of Destruction, not leaving a mill or barn stand- 
ing nor a hoof of cattle nor a horse to till the ground. But 
for the generosity of the people of Baltimore, who furnished 
them with horses, cattle, seed and utensils to again cultivate 
the earth, the “Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” would 
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have ridden adown the valley in the year succeeding the war. 
Even in my time the luxury of a carriage was unknown and 
I have seen near relations of the wife of President Wilson 
riding, father, mother and daughter, all on one horse. Win- 
chester was the scene of ninety fights in her streets and was 
known to change hands three times in one day. The Federal 
officers, having been driven from their mess tables, the Con- 
federates had not time to devour the edibles before the Fed- 
erals were back at them and finished the meal. Sixteen hun- 
dred unknown Confederate dead were buried in one trench 
at Winchester and thousands of Federals are bivouacked at 
their side until the last trump. The aftermath of the war in 
that region was pathetic in the extreme, dispossessing all the 
richer families of their estates and reducing them to penury. 
The widow Barton, living in a colonial house, once Washing- 
ton’s headquarters in his surveying days, and just across the 
pike from my father’s, a close relation of the Bollings, into 
which family President Wilson married, furnishes an aver- 
age instance of how the fortunes of the first families suffered. 


They owned at the outbreak of the war, 3,000 acres of 
the finest lands in the valley, comprising the home estate, 8,000 
acres further south and seventy slaves. The children were 
all educated in France. Her husband invested all his spare 
money, $75,000 in Confederate bonds. He died before he 
experienced the miseries incident upon the issue of the con- 
flict. Her son-in-law, Colonel Thomas Marshall, son of the 
famous constitutional lawyer, Tom Marshall, had his head 
blown off by a shell on an open bridge up the valley and his 
body was brought to her home for sepulture. One son was 
killed in the first battle of Winchester. A second son died 
at her feet on the retreat from the second disastrous battle 
of Early with Sheridan, not only from exhaustion but as she 
weepingly declared, from starvation, when there was not a 
scrap in the house to offer him. A third son had his limb 
shattered and amputated at the thigh from which he died a 
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few years after the war. The bonds proved worthless, the 
lands were swallowed up by mortgages, the slaves were eman- 
cipated and this fine old, patrician lady reduced to privation, 
but for the filial devotion of her remaining sons. When her 
third son was buried she was without a horse or vehicle to 
follow his body to the cemetery at Winchester and my father 
proffered his two horses and carriage for the service, which 
were thankfully received. Often have I heard the widow Bar- 
ton relating with emotion and Christian resignation, the terri- 
ble straits to which all were reduced. Nothing seemed to her 
so hard to bear as the thought that, while Northern soldiers 
were fed to repletion, the Southern soldiers, her sons among 
them, were literally starving in the last period of the war. 
Robert Lindamood, an esteemed laborer on my farm and an 
ex-soldier of five years’ service in Stonewall Jackson’s corps, 
related to me that, one night in the last stages of the war, 
after the day’s battle, he was detailed to stand guard on the 
picket line and on returning to camp in the early morning 
happened upon a broken down and abandoned Northern com- 
missary wagon loaded with hams. He thrust his bayonet 
through one of them, tied two together with his cartridge belt 
and swung them over his shoulder. He concluded by saying 
that he was in such a weakened and famished condition, not 
having had anything for weeks to eat but unground Indian 
corn, that he was not ashamed to confess that he cried with 
joy all the way back to his tent and his comrades over the 
thought that they would have such a great feast on the meat. 
It beat, in his opinion, the miracle of the quail in the wilder- 
ness what time the children of Israel sickened of manna and 
called it but “light food.” 


The Lord of Hosts exacted a terrible recompense for the 
sin of the American people. For a hundred years the North 
had laid this unction to its soul, saying, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” And the South quoted Scripture in defense of its 
pet institution. Meanwhile the black man cried, “Lord, how 
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long, how long?” His only answer was “Vengeance is mine 
and I will repay. A thousand years with the Lord are as one 
day.” But at last Doomsday came and for every lash that 
ever fell on a black man’s back, a thousand scourges fell on 
a white man’s heart. For every tear wrung from a black man, 
rivers of water flowed down from Northern and Southern 
eyes. For every black family disrupted and torn asunder to 
be sent to the cotton and sugar plantations, tens of thousands 
of white families were torn asunder and husbands and fathers 
went forth from their homes, never to return or be seen 
again. For every dollar extracted from the unrequited labor 
of the enslaved, untold millions were exacted as a recompense 
by the North and South. Ah, me! Let no man say there is 
not a judgment day for men and nations. It is a terrible thing 
to fall into the hands of an angry God. Yet be it said that 
though they had suffered mightily, yet no people could have 
been more magnanimous in the hour of triumph than the vic- 
torious North under the wise initiative of Abraham Lincoln 
and U. S. Grant. And never did so proud spirited a people 
endure so nobly the ravages of war and submit so loyally to 
its arbitrament so that at this time no sign of the dreadful rent 
‘across the middle of the flag of the Union is perceptible and 
it is woven without seam throughout. 


Many personages prominent in the Civil War were 
familiar figures on the streets of Winchester at this period. 
I have frequently seen Mason, of Mason and Slidell fame, 
Plenipotentiaries of the Confederacy, whose forcible seizure 
when upon the high seas in an English vessel almost involved 
the United States in a war with Great Britain. I have also 
seen in the same streets, Judge Parker, who presided over 
the court at Charlestown that decided the fate of John Brown. 
But the most interesting incident was a conversation of almost 
an entire morning in the little inn of Charlestown with Alex- 
ander Hunter, the District Attorney, who tried John Brown. 
He was a tall, clean-faced, piercing-eyed lawyer, afterwards 
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Congressman from his district, widely traveled and a most 
interesting conversationalist. But his hobby seemed to be 
pomology, and he was a Thesaurus of information upon the 
origin, habitat and migration of all the famous varieties of 
Virginia apples. But I sought to bring him back as much as 
possible to the John Brown trial. Among other things, he 
said the negroes were far more rapidly informed than the 
whites as to the happenings at Harper’s Ferry, that all over 
Virginia they were in a fever of excitement and they possessed 
some sort of a telepathy or underground system of electric 
communication that transmitted the hourly news from Har- 
per’s Ferry to every cabin in Virginia and further south. He 
related that as John Brown was conveyed from the jail to 
the Court House, in passing a colored woman in the double 
line of spectators, he stooped down and kissed the babe she 
was carrying in her arms. Also he characterized the effort of 
Daniel C. Voorhees, afterwards United States Senator and 
dubbed the “tall sycamore of the Wabash,” as the most elo- 
quent and magnificent plea ever heard in a court of justice. 
It was made in behalf of the young brother-in-law of the 
Governor of Indiana, who was implicated with John Brown 
in the attack upon Harper’s Ferry. 


It was at this time in Virginia, immediately after the 
Civil War that I heard for the first time the words Ku Klux. 
It seemed to be an organization born out of the fears of the 
southern whites that the sudden freedom of the colored people 
would degenerate into license. No doubt in some instances 
it was used to intimidate the blacks. But the conduct of the 
colored people was so exemplary that it soon died of inanition. 
Indeed, history has never witnessed such an instance of a 
race enslaved for so long a period, suddenly emancipated and 
set adrift barehanded without an acre or a cow to solve the 
problem of a livelihood, and who though in many communi- 
ties outnumbering the whites yet without a thought of re- 
venge not only refrained from all forms of reprisal but were 
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singularly free from every species of crime. Personally I can 
testify that during a residence of fifteen years among them, 
my parents never thought to lock any door at night and noth- 
ing was ever stolen. Court term in Winchester, the calendar 
was absolutely free of trials for crimes and misdemeanors by 
the colored population. | 


That, in this century and at this date when people are 
supposed to be enlightened, this organization should be re- 
newed and its scope enlarged for the purpose of making capital 
out of race hatred and religious bigotry presents an anomaly 
which is unexplainable save by the benighted character of the 
communities in which it has been most in evidence. Like 
the Know Nothing movement it is due to be asphyxiated in 
all intelligent communities. True, its misguided votaries claim 
that they are simon-pure, 100 per cent Americans. God save 
the mark! If all the Ku Klux from ocean to ocean and lake 
to gulf were bunched together they would not make up the 
one-millionth fraction of an American. A 100 per cent Amer- 
ican stands four square upon the Constitution of the United 
States which knows no race, no color, no religion, but guar- 
antees protection of life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
in a word, a “square deal” for every human under the flag. 
Can any man of average education be oblivious to the fact 
that this country was settled by colonists from Western 
Europe. Puritans and Quakers, Cavaliers and Catholics from 
the British Islands, Dutch from the Low Countries, harried 
by the dragoons of Alva, Hugenots, expatriated from France 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew; Jews, horribly persecuted in almost every 
land; and that all crossed the wide sea hoping to find an 
asylum in God’s country, where men should be forever free 
to worship God according to the dictates of their own con- 
science and have an equal opportunity to earn an honest living. 
For one hundred and fifty years, they and their descendants 
have enjoyed this inestimable boon and prospered as no other 
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people upon the earth. And now perish the mad attempt! 
palzied be the hand; and blasted be the tongue! that seeks to 
turn the clock of national destiny back a thousand years and 
raise again the banner and preach the revival of race hatred 
and religious intolerance which for ages drenched Europe in 
blood and doomed to death hundreds of thousands of whom 
the world was not worthy. 
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SEMINARY LIFE 


In the autumn of 1869 I started from Winchester via 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad for Princeton Seminary. At 
Baltimore the connection with the Philadelphia and Wilming- 
ton Railroad was made in a horse-drawn car, no tunnel being 
then in existence. At Philadelphia I landed at the depot, Broad 
Street and Washington Avenue. Philadelphia disappointed me 
greatly in this first impression with its few and widely de- 
tached buildings of imposing architecture and its miles of two- 
storied brick residences. Market Street was distinctly forbid- 
ding with its few large business structures sandwiched be- 
tween meaner buildings and with its horse-drawn freight cars 
monopolizing the middle of the street, conveying freight to 
the business houses on either side from the Schuylkill to the 
Delaware. Stopping only long enough to buy at Strawbridge’s 
the necessary bed furnishings for my room, I landed in Prince- 
ton the same evening and was domiciled in a comfortable room 
in Brown Hall, free of charge, save for the payment of a 
janitor’s fee. Board was gotten at the Refectory, if I remem- 
ber correctly, at $5.00 per week. No “Exams” were required, 
a college diploma and credentials of the home pastor meeting 
all the conditions. Then began the daily recitations to the 
various professors, and as at college, the demands on my time 
in preparation of the assigned tasks left me abundant leisure 
for general reading and the trial of my apprentice hand on 
sermonic preparations. Dr. William Henry Green, shortly 
after my admission, summoned me into his study and placed 
before me a request received to send a student to Dr. Mann’s 
Church, at Kingston, three miles distant, to teach an adult 
Bible Class on Sunday afternoons. I responded to the call 
and soon thereafter found myself invited to conduct a preach- 
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ing service at a school house in a hamlet some miles distant 
in the country, which I was glad to do for the practice in 
actual conduct of a church service. It was an invaluable expe- 
rience and I was greatly encouraged by an attendance that | 
crowded the small room. Two incidents occurred that led to 
a change in my method of preparation. During one night 
service a great Dane dog entered the door, marched deliber- 
ately down the aisle to the improvised pulpit and turning about, 
marched as deliberately back and out the door again. Every 
eye was directed away from the preacher to the dog and the © 
young folks tittered, nearly destroying the sequence of my 
thoughts and utterance, for up to that time I wrote my ser- 
mons, committed them slavishly to memory and used not a 
scrap of MSS in the pulpit. Later a much more disconcerting 
interruption took place. A middle-aged man came to a night 
service accompanied by a sixteen-year-old daughter and seated 
themselves just in front of me. She looked up into her 
father’s face and smiled and grimaced as if my manner or 
matter in the pulpit was immensely diverting. She persisted 
all through the discourse. At first I was so disturbed that I 
could have sank through the floor and was almost thrown on 
my beam’s-end. But I felt there could be nothing ludicrous in 
my performance. I rallied myself with a sense of indignation 
at the culprit and made a safe conclusion. I afterwards found 
she was partially demented. But these two incidents taught 
me that my method of memorizing sermons was faulty and 
thenceforward I took care to so prepare as to fix the thoughts 
of my sermon in an orderly manner from introduction through 
the various heads to the application in my mind, leaving the 
language to take care of itself. This proved the better method. 


Thenceforward disturbing incidents might take place in 
the audience, indeed, people might faint and be carried out, 
but by directing my gaze in another direction I never had 
any trouble in maintaining the thread of remark. But its chief 
benefit was in combining the most careful preparation with 
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the utmost freedom of speech and under the inspiration of 
the audience the actual utterance was more spontaneous, ryth- 
mical and choice than the stereotyped, written effort. After 
years of experience I am persuaded this is the best method 
providing against the lazy shallowness of the pure extempo- 
rizer and leaving room for fervid flights of eloquence. By this 
method I do not think a single sermon I ever preached was 
not fit at its close for the printed page. My method of prepa- 
ration was to first conceive and jot down on a convenient en- 
velope or piece of paper the single thought of my introduction, 
the main thoughts in logical order developing the subject in a 
few heads, followed always by the home thrust or applica- 
tion. This was the only pleasureable part of the sermon 
making, exercising the originating powers. The rest was the 
task-work, and consisted in reading up the subject, culling 
from literary and personal stores illustrations embellishing 
the theme, brooding, incubating and at last pacing up and 
down the floor and thinking out in terms of speech the 
thoughts from beginning to end and stamping them on my 
consciousness so that I could face any audience without fear, 
knowing that as long as the organism of the brain did not give 
way, I could clothe my thoughts so prepared, in some sort of 
language. I have been thus frank and extended in describing 
my method for the benefit of theological students and because 
many distinguished preachers have queried me upon the sub- 
ject. Other things being equal I am of the opinion that the 
preacher who uses no manuscript or even notes in the pulpit 
will be the more effective, provided he makes studious and 
careful preparation. 


To resume my narrative, from the close of my learning 
how to preach at the expense of my school house audience I 
had invitations to supply pulpits on Sundays during the whole 
of my Seminary course, which I availed myself of without 
detriment to my standing, for I never missed a question in 
my entire course. This extra work in the way of preaching 
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provided me with funds enough to discharge my Seminary 
expenses and even put another student through the entire 
course. During my third year at the Seminary, with several 
others of the graduating class, I was invited, according to 
custom, to preach at the night service in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church which at that time was attended by college and 
seminary professors and practically the whole body of semi- 
nary and college students. This was perhaps the most trying 
experience of my forensic life. Companions of mine, more 
jealous perhaps than myself of my reputation, told me I did 
not do myself as great credit as upon some occasions when 
they heard me. It was doubtless because of being over-nerv- 
ous. But the matter of it made sufficient impression as I shall 
relate later upon one cool and dispassionate critic, a college 
professor, to affect in a remarkable manner my after career. 
At this time the college had retired from its presidency, 
Dr. MacClean, and called Dr. James McCosh, of Belfast, to 
succeed him. Dr. McCosh was one of the really great men I 
have ever known characterized by an over-supply of egoism. 
It was laughable to see him pause in the course of his lectures 
and scratch his magnificently formed head and digress into 
some anecdote, always tending to sound the praises and glorify 
the prescience of Dr. McCosh. A fine metaphysician, he was 
the author of a number of valuable philosophical works. To 
his honor he was one of the first educators of distinction to 
welcome the value of Darwin’s and Herbert Spencer’s scien- 
tific researches and to brave theological odium in seeking to 
establish a working harmony between evolution and religion. 
Theistic-Evolution has since established itself as the basis of 
all college and university education throughout the world and 
the belated attempts of such novices in science as Mr. Bryan 
and persecuting laws of some southern States to withstand 
the progress of humanity in physical knowledge are about as 
rational as Canute in his chair on the seashore commanding 
the waves to retire. Indeed, it makes one blush to think that 
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such an exhibition of ill-advised intolerance should have taken 
place in the twentieth century and in an otherwise intelligent 
part of the Union. Oh! Religion! In Thy name what follies 
have been committed. Dr. McCosh was married to the sister 
of Dr. Guthrie, the most distinguished preacher in Scotland in 
that day, and later I enjoyed the hospitality of his home and 
lived to not only welcome him to my home in Philadelphia 
but my pulpit in the First Church, agreeably surprised to find 
he was as good a preacher as an able metaphysician and withal 
a quite approachable and genial man. 

I well remember taking him during the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance on an unoccupied evening to the Young 
Men’s Christian Association hall to listen to Shehadrai, a 
famous Hindoo convert to Christianity, make running com- 
ments on stereopticon views of Hindoo life, Shehadrai never 
having seen the pictures or rehearsed his remarks. It was a 
deplorable misfit and I cannot forget the helpless misery and 
horror of the Hindoo as the pictures were flashed forth and 
he was expected to make some appropriate comment. The 
fiasco ended with a film depicting a group of children. Floun- 
dering helplessly the Hindoo stuttered out, ‘They I-look I-like 
re-re-respectable children,’ and flung down his pointer and 
ended his torture. 

During Dr, McCosh’s period and my seminary course, 
various preachers were invited to fill the pulpit of the First 
Presbyterian Church. Dr. Theodore Cuyler, Dr. Vandyke, 
father of the poet and Ambassador, Dr. John Hall and others 
frequently delighted us students with their messages. But no 
man loomed so large, intellectually, and made so indelible an 
impression as Dr. Duryea, of Classon Avenue, Brooklyn, then 
in the prime of his manhood. He united all the qualities of a 
great preacher. He pronounced the semi-centennial oration 
of Dr. Charles Hodge. It was universally supposed that he 
would succeed Dr. Hodge in the chair of Systematic Theology 
to which he was entitled by the regency of his intellect. By 
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common consent of those who knew him he was the brainiest 
man in the Presbyterian Church, not merely in mental acumen 
but in power to summon his mental resources into action. But 
the hope of the student body was frustrated. The Hodge’s 
and the Breckenridge’s, with their conservatism and prestige, 
being too strongly intrenched to permit the intrusion of this 
young intellectual giant with his dynamic energy that might 
have revolutionized the Seminary and brought it abreast of 
Theological progress. Princeton Seminary has remained a 
close corporation, idolatrous of its traditions, until this day. 

Dr. Charles A. Hodge was engaged in reducing the work 
of his life as a teacher of, Theology to print, the fruit of 
which was apparent in four volumes published by Scribners, 
of New York. He was well fitted for his task, being charac- 
terized by compass of mind. He had not the genius of Robert 
Breckenridge nor Dr. Thornjwell, but they had narrowly re- 
stricted minds and might be defined as specialists compared 
with Dr. Hodge, nor had they his wide preparatory training 
and full-orbed learning. He had a philosophical brain and 
altogether was a genius in systematizing in a clear, compre- 
hensive, complete manner the whole body of Augustinean 
Theology. His volumes are an unrivalled compendium of 
what Presbyterians are pleased to call Orthodox Theology. 
Dr. Hodge was one of the few Theologians who impressed me 
as a devout Christian. In his simplicity he was a child. The- 
ology is mostly philosophy applied to the Scriptures, and 
philosophy has the effect of drying up the milk of human 
kindness and shutting up the bowels of mercy. But Dr. Hodge 
was larger of heart than of head. It was in the prayer meet- 
ing talks to the students of a Sunday afternoon that the real 
nature of Charles Hodge revealed itself and we were often 
surprised by the depth of his emotions. His prayers were 
models of tenderness, simplicity and childlikeness. 

The next figure that loomed large in the faculty was Dr. 
William Henry Green, Professor of Hebrew. He was almost 
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a fanatic in his department and soon impressed every one of 
us with the fact that Hebrew was the “sine quae non.” The 
author of his own grammar of instruction, he was so tremen- 
dously in earnest that he inoculated us with his enthusiasm, 
and very dense, indeed, must be the student who could pass 
through his course without a good, working knowledge of the 
language. He was an excellent preacher and the one professor 
I chose in preference to any other to fill my pulpit in after 
times during enforced absence. 

Dr. Caspar Wistar Hodge, son of Dr. Hodge, was Pro- 
fessor of New Testament literature. His lectures were mas- 
terly and more up-to-date than any of the faculty. But he 
seemed to be very shy and had the air of one who was fright- 
fully bored by it all. As he sat reading his lectures, crowded 
with the learning of all the modern schools of thought, he 
was continually drawing his handkerchief through a loop made 
by his thumb and forefinger, stretching himself and squirming 
and yawning as if he would like to see the whole business 
consigned to Tophet. And yet if a vote of students had been 
taken for the best-liked professor, the unanimous suffrage 
would have been in favor of Caspar Wistar Hodge. 


The one sui genris professor was Dr. Alexander T. Mc- 
Gill, Professor of Hamiletics. He taught our young ideas how 
to shoot into sermons and was eminently fitted for the task, 
possessing a most acute intellect and a master of choice lan- 
guage. The world lost a prime constitutional lawyer when he 
chose the pulpit. He could make a most wonderful prayer, 
absolutely devoid of a single word of his own, composed from 
first to last of devotional texts of Scripture so aptly culled 
and dovetailed together as to form an exquisite mosaic; of a 
truth, apples of gold in baskets of silver. This professor 
attended to all the business affairs of the Seminary. I owe 
him thanks for teaching me the anatomy of the sermon, in 
which he was a past master, as well as for many personal 
kindnesses. | 
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Dr. Moffat, of Scotch origin, once a shepherd lad in the 
Highlands, completed the faculty as Professor of Old Testa- 
ment history. He was not a man of remarkable erudition, but 
withal an enthusiastic lecturer and succeeded in interesting us 
in the successive cycles of pre-Christian history, being gifted 
with an ornate style and a vivid imagination. 


Before leaving my Seminary days I must record my con- 
viction that Princeton Seminary had an overweening pride in 
its conservatism. It savored of being right-e-ous overmuch 
and came dangerously near making the Scripture vain by its 
Princetonian traditions. It was with great impatience while 
a student that I listened to the orators, chosen to represent 
the Seminary on special public occasions, set forth the dis- 
tinguished services rendered by the Seminary to the church 
and the world in steadying the Ark of God, summing up all 
the virtues of this school of the Prophets in the one paramount 
claim of soundness in doctrine. Like David Harum’s horse, 
the church might always remain assured that Princeton Semi- 
nary could be trusted “to stand without hitchin” and keep 
steadfastly in the beaten paths. So much was this conserv- 
atism in evidence that Henry Ward Beecher was non persona 
grata to the Seminary authorities, doubtless because of his 
liberal tendencies. The students of the graduating class up 
to that time were permitted to choose some eminent divine to 
address them at the Commencement period on the art of 
preaching. Henry Ward Beecher was invited by my class 
and made his address in the Second Presbyterian Church, tak- 
ing for his theme, “Fishers of Men,” developing it in his inimi- 
table style. I recall that the students had circled the plat- 
form with a profusion of flowers. The first words of Mr. 
Beecher were, “I feel like John the Baptist crying out in a 
little wilderness!” There certainly was nothing in the address 
of this man, confessedly the greatest pulpit orator America 
has produced as well as the greatest of the Yale lecturers on 
preaching, calculated to give umbrage to the greatest sticklers 
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for orthodoxy, delivered as it was in a conversational and 
quite fatherly tone and embellished all the way through with 
illustrations drawn from the practical experience of a fisher- 
man. But it seemed that the very presence of Mr. Beecher 
at any function even so remotely connected with the Seminary 
was an abomination not to be endured, and thenceforward the 
privilege of graduating classes to choose an orator was 
abolished. 


The rift between the student body and the faculty thus 
began to be apparent in my term, as witnessed by the Beecher 
episode. In fifty years it has widened so perceptibly that the 
students a few years ago went so far as to make formal pro- 
test against one of the professors that he was so transcen- 
dental in his metaphysical teaching that he was quite incompre- 
hensible. He was like the German professor, I think it was 
Schliermacher, of whom Dr. Hodge used to relate, that he 
claimed that only one man beside himself in Germany com- 
prehended his system and he had great doubts about his ability 
to understand it. That rift at Princeton has widened until 
an almost impassable gulf yawns between the faculty and not 
an inconsiderable body of students and alumni, amounting to a 
scandal in the Presbyterian Church. The last General Assem- 
bly appointed a committee, with the Moderator at its head, 
to make an investigation. The cause of the difficulty is just 
the old, never ending, irrepressible conflict between Progres- 
sive Theology and Traditional Stagnation. At one time it is 
called Old School and New School, and splits the church. At 
this time it is called Fundamentalism and Modernism. There 
is a sense in which every generation passes through a revolu- 
tion. The young spirit rebels instinctively against the old 
forms and habits of thought. Like new wine it strains the 
skins of the past to bursting. Thus society is always casting 
its skin. It moults with more or less sickness and sadness but 
only to come forth in due time with fresh vigor and in a 
braver dress. But in that department of human life which is 
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the most vital and should be the most progressive—the Re- 
ligious—there is a large and sincere class which manifests the 
most determined resistance to anything savoring of change. 
They maintain without the slightest compromise that the 
Reformation was completed as to Theological Doctrine and 
Ecclesiastical Order by Martin Luther and John Calvin, that 
these great servants of the Church have left their successors 
nothing to do but walk in their footsteps and decide every 
case of Theology by the precedents they have put on record— 
that what is new in Theology is not good—in a word that the 
Bible is doctrinally exhausted and capable of no other inter- 
pretation but that which has been set forth in the sound, 
erthodox Princetonian tradition. All is summed up in the 
one truism, there is no safety but in the old paths. But there 
is only one system of Theology that will not change. It is a 
dead system. The mummies of Egypt change not. Rameses 
is dragged from his tomb just as he was interred 3,000 years 
ago. As for a system of Theology that seeks the suffrages of 
intelligent men, why it is preposterous to say it must not 
change, is not changing. Growth in moral consciousness, new 
sources of knowledge applied to the interpretation of the Word 
of God must force endless readjustments. The earth does 
move and Princeton Seminary must move with it if it is not 
to involve the Church in disruption or give place to institu- 
tions better fitted to discern the signs of the times. 
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Before the completion of my course at Princeton Semi- 
nary, I was called to the Pastorate of the Presbyterian Church 
at Allentown, Monmouth County, New Jersey, at a salary of 
$1,500 per year and a parsonage. I was installed May, 1872, 
in my twenty-second year. This was the happiest pastorate 
in my life when all was so novel and the whole world was 
young. Dr. Perkins, who had served the Church for fifty 
years, lent me every encouragement and my Elders were so 
many lay helpers. The two years of my stay were one con- 
stant revival. The church was transformed, a new organ was 
purchased and shifted from the location in the rear of the 
church and was placed behind the pulpit which itself was dis- 
placed by a reading desk, enabling the preacher to speak with 
his whole body and bringing him directly en rapport with his 
audience. The singing was led by a Precentor and every effort 
made to encourage congregational praise. The gallery benches 
were superseded by comfortably upholstered family boxes or 
stalls and all were rented. This was the only church edifice 
I ever preached in or saw that fulfilled my ideal of what a 
church should be, most pulpits being ‘‘Devil’s Inventions,” 
barricades perched high above and far from the audience as 
if all machinery of flesh or iron did not lose power working 
at long distances. In two years the church doubled in income, 
benevolence and numbers and when I severed my relations, 
the congregation offered me $3,200 and a new parsonage and 
was better able to fulfill the obligation than discharge the 
original salary. Among my parishioners was the Ex-War 
Governor of New Jersey, Dr. William Newell, whose hospi- 
tality I often enjoyed and whose conversational powers were 
of the first order. He told how the night of his inauguration 
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at Trenton, a blizzard with its drifts made the roads impass- 
able for his team and he must needs walk the whole distance 
of ten miles which savors of the democratic simplicity of those 
times. Among his reminiscences of Congress, of which he was 
previously a member, was the experience of going from the 
House to the Senate Chamber to hear Daniel Webster deliver 
his celebrated reply to Hayne. He said that Webster was a 
massive man of compact frame, with beetling brows and pierc- 
ing black eyes, that in the beginning as was his wont, he thrust 
both hands deep down in his side pockets, seemed to halt and 
stumble much as if at a loss for words, and so he labored 
heavily for as much as a half hour, but it was only to warm 
up his gigantic mental machinery and like some stupendous 
ocean liner, having gotten up steam he swept on in stately 
periods, with indescribable grandeur of manner and diction, 
bearing down all mental opposition with his massive, un- 
matched eloquence. 


At this period, Prohibition was beginning to project itself 
upon the political horizon. An Elder of my church, Mr. Rob- 
bins, had a son just elected upon a Prohibition platform to 
represent Monmouth County in the Legislature and the father 
was stich a fanatical Prohibitionist that he was never satisfied 
unless I made a hobby of and perpetually preached upon, or 
alluded to the subject in some form in the Sabbath services. 
This made it necessary for me to work out the problem men- 
tally, fix my bearings and take up a position tenable for life. 
After the most careful deliberation I settled down to the posi- 
tion of the Apostle Paul, that while the Christian is morally 
bound to refrain as a matter of example from everything that 
is calculated to make a weak brother offend, and while it is 
proper to preach temperance and even total abstinence as an 
entirely individual and voluntary matter, yet to impose Prohi- 
bition upon the mass of ones fellowmen by legal coercion is 
extra Scriptural and could not be harmonized with either my 
reason or conscience. From this position as a rule of personal 
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conduct and pulpit deliverance desiderated more than fifty 
years ago I have found no adequate reason to swerve by a 
hairsbreadth. And as the years have gone by they have both 
strengthened my conviction that the attempt to force absolute 
Prohibition upon a not inconsiderable body of citizens must 
prove abortive and even if successfully enforced must end in 
a greater evil than that which it is aimed to abolish. My posi- 
tion is so flatly opposed to that usually championed by men 
of my cloth that I must crave indulgence from my readers 
while I set forth at considerable length my reasons for daring 
to differ from prevailing religious sentiment upon a subject 
which I firmly believe must be threshed out in the near future 
despite the efforts of politicians to shelve it after the same 
manner as Fiat money, Trust regulation and Slavery. My 
reasons for antagonizing coercive legal Prohibition are not 
utilitarian, but fundamental. It runs counter to the whole 
trend of the Divine Government of the human race. The his- 
tory of Man is Divine Providence in human action and it 
makes plain the fact that nothing is further from His purpose 
than untempted innocence. Even the Christ was tempted in 
all points as we are. To evolve moral strength, men from the 
beginning and through the ages have been put into the furnace 
of moral temptation that they might come forth with robust 
virtue. Not to abolish outward solicitation but develop inward 
self-restraint seems to be the Divine plan. “I pray not that 
thou shouldst take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldst deliver them from the evil. It is not written I will 
prohibit Satanic temptation, but “Peter, Satan hath desired to 
have thee that he may sift thee as wheat but I have prayed 
for thee that thy faith fail not.” A race of moral automata 
with no capacity for voluntary and unselfish virtue would be a 
blot upon creation and reduce man to the level of the brute. 
Besides, if you begin the prohibition of outward solicitation 
where are you going to stop? 
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Will you prohibit food because there is wide-spread glut- 
tony, women because there is abounding licentiousness, the 
production of wealth because there is a deal of avarice, and 
so on to the end of the chapter, or content yourself with the 
plan of evolution which permits the free play of temptation 
and aims at the production, not of artificial but actual virtue. 
Triumphant virtue is a million-fold more precious than un- 
tested innocence. Neither the crucifixion of an inward passion 
that God has put into the making of a man nor the abolition 
of the outward object of solicitation will ever work out any 
permanent reform. The only solution of the matter for indi- 
viduals and communities is to struggle on to the only goal 
worth while which is Individual Self-Restraint, Temperance in 
all things, the use of all God’s gifts and the abuse of none. 


If a boy be isolated in the period of his upbringing by a 
rigorous parental discipline and absolutely protected from the 
temptations incident to the normal life of his neighborhood, 
almost without exception, he will go to pieces morally as soon 
as he arrives at his majority and the exercise of conscious 
liberty. So also if a fool’s paradise is inaugurated by Prohi- 
bition and its national enforcement succeeds in the complete 
suppression of the exercise of moral freedom in the use of 
intoxicants, in thirty years all the previous progress in the 
attainment of temperance will be rendered vain, and a genera- 
tion of moral weaklings will succeed who will fall an easy 
prey to intemperance just as soon as they arrive at the sense 
of conscious power and find or make a feasable way to modify 
or repeal the Volstead Act, which was passed in ignorance of 
its deleterious by-products and in the panic engendered by 
the World War. 

But there is a more fatal objection to absolute Prohibi- 
tion which must foredoom it to ultimate failure in spite of all 
the frantic efforts at enforcement. It is the fact that absolute 
Prohibition is subversive of Christianity. Jesus Christ chal- 
lenged the ages with the interrogation, “Which of you con- 
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victeth me of sin?” and up to this century the most micro- 
scopic analysis of his character has revealed no minutest 
defect and the most blatant skeptic has been compelled to echo 
Pilate’s words: “I find in Him no fault at all.” But if the 
position taken by Prohibitionists be the true one, that the use 
of any intoxicant is illegal and immoral, then the impeccabil- 
ity, the Divinity of our Lord and the whole structure of Chris- 
tianity collapses in ruin, for Jesus without question made wine 
and drank it and therefore was guilty of moral fault in miracle 
and example. The master of the feast said to his host, “Thou 
hast kept the good wine to the last.” That Jesus partook of 
wine freely is proven by his own words, “Ye are like children 
playing in the market place and saying we have piped to you 
and ye have not danced, mourned unto you and ye have not 
lamented. John the Baptist came neither eating nor drinking 
and ye say he hath a Devil, the Son of Man is come eating and 
drinking (wine) and ye say he is gluttonous and a wine 
bibber.”” Not only does Prohibition convict Christ ‘of moral 
fault but of error. If the temperate use of wine is harmful 
to man, then Christ countenancing it was in error and ignorant 
of its deleterious effects upon the race, therefore, was not 
a prophet and could not properly say “I am the truth, To this 
end was I born and for this purpose came I into the world 
that I might bear witness to the truth.” He did not bear wit- 
ness to the truth in setting such an example at Cana of Galilee 
and again the fabric of ‘Christianity collapses. If the position 
of Prohibitionists be true, then Christ is not the Truth. 


Palaces of ice are sometimes built in Russia, the work of 
a season, to disappear in the spring. They are real habita- 
tions presenting every appearance of solidity but one condition 
is necessary to their performance, the continuation of cold 
and where this is wanting all melts away and some day leaves 
not a vestige remaining of that splendid specimen of art. Well, 
the Divinity of Christ is that edifice! It subsists only upon 
one condition—the absence of error. Suppose to imagine an 
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impossibility, the discovery of a single failing in the life of 
Jesus such as we find in our lives by scores then the whole 
magnificent edifice of Christianity melts away. Nothing re- 
mains of it, you take it up and like a snowflake, it melts in 
your hand, not an atom is left worth preserving. For twenty 
centuries millions of men of every class, of every shade of 
culture including the most profound thinkers, the most subtle 
moralists and the most competent scientists have been contem- 
plating the personality of Christ, weighing his character, read- 
ing his soul and they proclaim unanimously in the face of the 
world that he is absolutely perfect. It remained for the Pro- 
hibitionists in the beginning of this century to find a spot on 
the Sun of Righteousness, a flaw in the diamond of Truth 
and proclaim to the world that Jesus of Nazareth committed . 
sin in making and drinking wine and was ignorant of the moral 
consequences of his act during the future history of mankind. 


What wonder that such presumptuous folly has already 
produced a frightful harvest of disastrous results? It has 
trenched on the personal liberty of millions who have never 
abused it in this particular. It has laid a burden of coercion 
upon the consciences and the reason of a considerable minority 
of the nation which they have been unable to bear. It has 
reduced life in this country to a system of espionage akin to 
old world despotisms. It has created in the minds of mil- 
lions of workingmen a rankling sense of injustice by the 
reason of fact, that rich men can afford to pay for good liquor, 
ad libitum while they must drink poisonous stuff within their 
means or deny themselves altogether. For its enforcement it 
has created an army of drones who consume but produce noth- 
ing and too often are over tempted to become co-partners with 
bootleggers. It has converted the coast lines and frontiers of 
the nation into flood gates through which foreign liquors pour. 
It has added to national taxes hundreds of millions which 
have proved totally inadequate for the object in view. It 
has vastly increased disrespect for law, fostered the use of 
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dope and other death-dealing substitutes, multiplied murders 
and special crimes, broadcasted illicit stills and not perceptibly 
decreased the drinking habit. That it will prove an ultimate 
failure is as certain as the fact that this world is built on right 
lines that no human tinkering can alter and that Truth is 
mighty and will prevail. 


CHAP DER ONE 


PIRST PHILADEPHIA PASTORATE 


In the year 1874, after two years service at the Allen- 
town church, I was surprised by receiving an invitation from 
Samuel C. Perkins, Clerk of Session, to conduct the approach- 
ing Sabbath service at the First Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, which I accepted without the 
slightest idea that it involved a Call if the service made a 
favorable impression. Mr. Perkins, on being questioned later 
by me as to how he had become aware of my existence, 
said, ““When I was at the Yale Alumni dinner and was seated 
beside Dr. Atwater, Professor of Philosophy at Princeton, I 
asked him if he could suggest anyone for the vacant First 
Church pulpit and he answered, ‘Send for the young pastor 
at Allentown, New Jersey, whom I heard preach a very 
creditable sermon in the First Presbyterian Church, Prince- 
ton, at the time of his graduation.’”’ Thus his recollection 
after two years of an effort at preaching I had made and 
which I thought a failure profoundly influenced my life. I 
was invited to remain over and conduct the Wednesday eve- 
ning service also. I don’t think anybody could have been less 
interested than I was, as I always had my thoughts turned 
to New York rather than Philadelphia, if perchance desire 
and opportunity for a change coincided. The church, though 
» but lately decorated at a cost of $6,000, seemed rather cold 
and forbidding, almost barnlike and capable of seating some 
2,000 people. The pulpit was perched high up and far from 
the body of the pews in order to command the vast galleries. 
It was well calculated to crush out all spontaneity in a preacher 
and neutralize all the inspiration derivable from a near-seated 
audience. The organ and choir were at the rear, which con- 
fined the praise service to a fine musical performance of the 
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choir in which the congregation but slightly participated. But 
to suggest any radical change in the inside of the church would 
have been as great a desecration as tampering with the Ark 
of the Covenant and too greatly disturbed the shades of 
Albert Barnes and his historic predecessors. On leaving the 
church, a friend, Mr. Lee, took the liberty of advising me 
strongly not to commit suicide by accepting a Call to this down 
town church, undergoing slow and sure depletion by migra- 
tion of old-time families westward, saying it had already gone 
so far that Dr. Herrick Johnson, a superior preacher, after- 


wards Professor in McCormick Seminary, had for six years (/ 


vainly sought to stem the tide and discouraged by the fact 
that the first six pews in the center aisle never had an occu- 
pant, had resigned in despair. Needless to say, his well- 
meant advice did not impress me until later, as the idea of a 
Call was furthest from my thoughts. But almost immedi- 
ately a Call was extended and the matter had to be taken 
under serious consideration. Two things decided me to accept, 
the most important of which was that it would satisfy my 
dream as a preacher by furnishing me an unrivalled oppor- 
tunity to reach young men, the medical colleges being close 
at hand and the boarding houses crowded with clerks. As for 
the depletion by migration this piqued my courage. One day 
a parishioner of mine, a farmer, took me for a ride through © 
the pine barrens of New Jersey, five miles from Allentown, 
that are sandwiched between the rich lands of Monmouth 
County on either side. Away from every human habitation, 
in the center of this waste was a cottage and a blacksmith 
shop surrounded by so many teams and vehicles of every de- 
scription that I asked, “Is there a public sale here today?” 
“Oh, no, these are customers of the smithy.” “But is this 
not an impossible location, so far from his patrons?” ‘They 
are willing to come any distance, for this smith knows how to 
drive a shoe, temper a blade, mend a utensil little short of 
perfection.” It was a treasured lesson for life and I coun- 
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selled myself that if I just proved a good mechanic at my trade 
of sermonizing, I need not fear about patrons and the double 
six pews in front of the pulpit would be filled. 


I accepted the Call and was duly installed and for the 
ten years of my pastorate in that down town church had an 
average audience of 1,200 at every service, though in that 
period I saw almost every residential dwelling on the several 
streets furnishing the supporters of the church vacated and 
turned into boarding and business houses. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson says something like “If a man is the artificer of a 
superior rat trap, patrons in plenty will besiege his doors.” 
Or in a deeper sense, “If a man plants himself on his divine 
instincts the world will come around to him.” In the second 
year of my pastorate at the First Church, my father and 
mother came from Winchester to visit the Centennial and 
attending services, for the first time, heard their son preach. 
When my father was a merchant in the days when there were 
no drummers and merchants must needs go in person to the 
city to buy goods, on one of his yearly visits to Philadelphia, 
he took my mother with him when I was too much of an 
infant to be left behind. Albert Barnes was then much in the 
ecclesiastical eye, being the storm center of the New School 
Movement that disrupted the Presbyterian Church. My 
mother, always progressive in her views, sympathized with 
the position taken by Mr. Barnes and when Sabbath came was 
eager to see and hear the pastor of the First Church and for 
the first time attended the service with me, a babe in her arms. 
The second time she was in that church was in the Centennial 
year, twenty-four years later, and looking up she saw standing 
in the place of that great Divine, that babe of hers and might 
have reverently said that “the travail of her soul was satis- 
fied.”” My dream was fulfilled in having during those years 
in my audience crowds of young men from that and all parts 
of the city. It was a.task to try to the utmost the mettle of 
a young man of twenty-four, the audience including not only 
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young men such as Edwin S. Stuart, James Gay Gordon, 
Joseph Caven and many others, conspicuous later in the busi- 
ness and political history of the city, but Judges of the Courts, 
Supreme Justices, Trunkey, Sharswood, Sterrett, etc., and 
many surgeons, doctors and lawyers of distinction. 


When in the city, Andrew G. Curtin, of Bellefonte, Ex- 
War Governor and Ambassador to Russia, always attended 
First Church services and for an entire winter after his return 
from Russia gave me the pleasure of seeing him occupy my 
own family pew. In his youth my father informed me he was 
called, “Laughing Andy.” The gift of scintillating wit allied 
to an acute intellect made him the most popular “stump 
speaker” in the history of the State. He was a man of 
lofty stature and a rarely handsome and refined countenance. 
The most conspicuous of the war Governors, he was always 
at the elbow of Abraham Lincoln with the full strength of 
Pennsylvania resources in men and money. Devoted to the 
last degree to the welfare of the soldiers in camps and field, 
he was the object of unbounded admiration. Amongst my 
hearers, Mr. John Wanamaker found a place when his duties 
permitted and was a lifelong correspondent and friend. The 
year before his death he visited me at my farmhouse at Bed- 
ford in company with Dr. Radcliffe, of Washington, an old- 
time friend, and found me in rough farm clothes. On part- 
ing I said, “If you get up there before I do, tell Wagner, of 
Paris, apostle of the Simple Life, that you saw one simple- 
ton down here leading it.” 


Perhaps the auditor who gave me the greatest pleasure 
was John Chambers, the “War Horse” of the Philadelphia 
clergy, who, having no service of his own, attended mine on 
Sunday nights, the several last years of his life. This and 
the fact that he sometimes stocd in the pulpit with me were 
sources of the keenest satisfaction, seeing that in my boyhood 
he had frequently in summer vacations preached for my pas- 
tor at Bedford and I was deputed to bring him with my horse 
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and runabout to the church from the Springs which, on one 
occasion, he informed me, he had attended for forty-seven 
years in succession. In the pulpit at that time he made such 
an impression upon me that I felt I would give worlds to 
preach like him. Never even afterwards did I hear a man so 
gifted, not so much with scholarship but heaven-born, natural, 
impressive eloquence. Among my Elders were Samuel Per- 
kins, President of the Public Building Commissions; George 
Griffiths, Superintendent of Sabbath School; Samuel T. Bo- 
dine, father of Samuel T. Bodine, President of U. G. I. Com- 
pany; Mr. Purvis, father of the distinguished preacher and 
professor; John B. Gest, President of Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, and aniong others William G. Crowell, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Company. I thiuk he was like 
the swallow that builds its nest neath the eaves of God’s 
house, the services of the sanctuary of the First Church being 
his meat and drink. Mr. Crowell was intimately associated 
with George H. Stuart and Mr. John Wanamaker in founding 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Men’s Noon- 
Day Prayer Meeting in Jayne’s Hall. He told me that he had 
loaned Mr. Wanamaker $1,000 in gold with which he began 
business at Oak Hall. He was a man of such guarded and 
veracious speech that I would believe him implicitly, the whole 
world to the contrary. His statement is corroborated by the 
fact that John Wanamaker’s Biographer states that it took 
$375 cash for fixtures and $700 for cloth and that his entire 
capital amounted to less than $2,000. 


It is further strengthened by the fact that often when 
Mr. Wanamaker met me, even down to late in life he was 
wont to say, “The sight of you always brings up in my memory 
my dear friend, William G. Crowell.” This with a certain 
degree of emotion betraying an especial esteem. I also know 
that each recurring Christmas, Mr. Wanamaker made Mr. 
Crowell a handsome present. The gift on one of these occa- 
sions was a massive, circular, gold chain of great length, cost- 
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ing at least several hundred dollars and this was the apparent 
reason of Mr. Crowell’s allusion to the loan and that the chain 
‘ was in grateful appreciation. Mr. Crowell conducted the pur- 
chase of the Pennsylvania Railroad depot for Mr. Wanamaker 
for $500,000. Shortly after the Centennial, when Mr. Wana- 
maker had stocked the new store with hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of goods which perhaps did not move out 
as quickly as hoped, Mr. Crowell said he heard that Mr. 
Wanamaker was in financial straits and he went into his pri- 
vate office at 9 A. M. to find a Notary Public there. Mr. 
Crowell’s countenance fell as he thought the catastrophe had 
arrived, but Mr. Wanamaker hastened to reassure him, say- 
ing, “William, it is not so bad as that though this was the 
160th note I have had to meet this morning.” That a man who 
had begun business with little more than $1,000 borrowed 
capital should have revolutionized the methods of doing busi- 
ness, built palaces of honorable commerce in Philadelphia and 
New York, filled them with countless millions worth of always 
strictly reliable merchandise, identified himself actively with 
every good cause of civics, politics, philanthrophy. and religion 
in the brief space of one human life, certainly bespeaks the 
superman. He had the greatest capacity I have ever known 
to shut one drawer of his mind and open another. At 12 noon 
he could leave his private office where he had been absorbed 
to the uttermost in business affairs, go to a public meeting 
and make as creditable a speech upon the subject for which 
it was called as if he had never a thought on any other mat- 
ter. He could alternate the full use of his faculties to a degree 
possessed only by the greatest historical characters. His 
Epitaph might be well summed up in the words, “Seest thou 
a man diligent in business, he shall stand before Kings.” 
Something Mr. Wanamaker surely did. 


The body of my pewholders was composed of what were 
called the first families and social leaders of Philadelphia, such 
as the Haddocks, Carstairs, Bories, Pauls, Bodines, Perkins, 
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Farles, Henrys, Savages, MclIlvaines, Sharswoods, Lippin- 
cotts, McAlisters, Wardens, Neills and many others. This 
was sufficiently overawing to a country youth but late arrived 
from his farm environment. But I was taken to their hearts 
and treated doubtless with much charitable patience and toler- 
ance. One of the homes in which I much delighted to ungird 
was that of James W. Paul, whose hospitality General and 
Mrs. Grant always elected to enjoy when in Philadelphia and 
proffered Mr. James W. Paul a seat on the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which he refused. Mrs. 
Paul treated me kindly as a mother. Her youngest daughter, 
Miss Mamie Paul, then a scholar in the Sunday School, who 
was afterwards married to William Waldorf Astor, was quite 
the most beautiful and loveliest dispositioned girl I ever came 
in contact with in Philadelphia. It was not strange that when 
her husband was Ambassador at Rome she became the pre- 
ferred and inseparable companion of Queen Marghereta. It 
was with frequent pleasure I sat at the board of Mrs. McAlis- 
ter, Portico Row. At her table I met Julia Schaumberg, the 
famous belle of Philadelphia, over whom several generations 
of the men of fashion raved. She was the most brilliant 
woman conversationalist I ever met and rounded out her 
career with a much-frequented Salon in Paris. It was her 
intellectual piquancy and brilliancy that gave her an unprece- 
dentedly long social ascendancy. 


Mrs. McAlister married Colonel Heywood, of South 
Carolina, a critic and dramatist of distinction. They removed 
to Rome and occupied a palace between the Castle of St. 
Angelo and the Vatican in which I had the pleasure of visiting 
them and being entertained by them and found that Colonel 
Heywood had been honored with the appointment of the 
Pope’s Chamberlain and a daughter had married an Italian 
Count. Mr. William G. Warden’s home in Irving Place and 
Germantown, and St. Augustine, was to me also a delightful 
atmosphere of relaxation, Mr. Warden himself being an active 
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church worker and generous supporter of all religious agen- 
cies, a man of great force of character and vast business activ- 
ities. At that time he was sole owner of the Atlantic Re- 
fining Company, which remains as a monument to his organ- 
izing genius. I was honored with his lifelong friendship and 
co-operation. I was royally entertained all through the years 
by Mr. Frank Bodine, brother of Samuel, and a man of ex- 
ceptionally refined manners. Abraham Perkins, one of the last 
of the old-time, courtly mannered merchants of Philadelphia, 
whose mourning store is now known as Leary’s Book Store, 
treated me, youth as I was, with the utmost consideration and 
kindness. But the most congenial and restful home to which 
I was most frequently welcomed was that of Miss Meta Paul, 
daughter of Dr. Paul, occupying a mansion at Ninth and Pine, 
with her two sisters and her brother, Rodman. Here in a 
chair placed for me in front of an open coal fire, I had many 
a tete a tete talk, as with an elder sister, with this highly 
reverenced and cultured woman, personifying all that was 
most praiseworthy in the social traditions of old-time 
Philadelphia. 


CHAPTER 2] 


JAMES McMANES 


In June, 1875, I was joined in marriage with Rebecca 
McManes and went on our wedding trip to Long Branch, New 
York City, the Catskills, Lake George, Mt. Washington and 
Newport. We returned to the house of her father on North 
Franklin Street, the condition of whose consent to our union 
being that we would make his home ours, which we did for 
several years and later removed to a furnished house at 
1322 Pine Street, generously given his daughter. Mr. James 
McManes was a much misunderstood man and like many 
a political leader, was given a newspaper reputation which 
was a gross caricature. For this reason I shall try to draw 
his portrait with a strictly truthful hand, having no earthly 
reason to panegyrize or gloss. He was a man of middle 
height, compact of frame and not unhandsome. Always 
neatly dressed in dark clothes, after the manner of those 
days, he wore boots and a high silk hat and might have 
been taken for an Irish Barrister or Judge. He had a singu- 
larly piercing eye that looked through you and a great deal 
of personal dignity. As far as the East from the West was 
the popular imagination of his appearance and character from 
the reality, being a man of remarkably retiring disposition, no 
“mixer” whatever in the political sense, and characterized by 
such aloofness that the man must needs have great temerity 
who would dare to slap him on the shoulder. On one occasion 
at a dinner at Judge Finletter’s, a woman of the company, 
looking at him with astonishment, said she never imagined that 
he was the type of man that he actually was. Mr. McManes 
quickly retorted, “Madam, did you expect that I would have 
horns?” Living as I did in his home and coming into intimate 
contact with him through the years, I had unexceptional means 
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of forming a judgment of his personal character. He was 
absolutely devoid of private vices, smoking but seldom, very 
abstemious in the use of drink, clean in domestic life verging 
indeed upon idolatry for his wife and daughter and grand- 
children and last but not least, his horse. He had a singular 
love of all his possessions. He was a stay-at-home, detested 
travel and made no considerable trips, not even to Ireland. 
His diversions were few, consisting of an evening in going 
to the store of Al Roberts, at Seventh and Vine, swapping 
witticisms with a few cronies and an occasional visit to Carn- 
cross and Dixie’s minstrels, where Irish comedians played 
their roles and exploded their political squibs. Indeed, he was 
a personal friend of Mr. Carncross, who was a man of superior 
culture and manners. 


Of afternoons, he drove through the park, of which he 
was a Commissioner, in company usually with Albert Roberts, 
Frederick Wolbert and Judge Kelley, fellow trustees of the 
Gas Trust. He was extremely simple in his living, contenting 
himself with a modest house, well furnished and plain, whole- 
some viands. No man had a greater contempt for parvenues 
—newly rich men—men in many instances whom he had miade 
rich by helping them to ‘Row Offices” who passed him by in 
his unpretentious home and went to live on broad avenues 
in brownstone mansions and paraded their newly-acquired 
wealth in fine equipages and opera boxes. His wife told me, 
that in the little two-storied house in Kensington in which he 
persisted in living for years longer than he was able to afford 
a better home, he often had $200,000 cash of his own in the 
house. Later he lived most of his life in a $11,000 house at 
Franklin Street, and it was only at the close of life he allowed 
himself the luxury of a brownstone residence on Spring Gar- 
den Street, of moderate proportions and a two-horse carriage, 
always having been content with a one-horse coupe. His rela- 
tions with myself were always considerate and generous and 
I never had a fault to find with his treatment. Though I 
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had a deadly hatred of the system of bosses in city and State 
and never avoided an opportunity of testifying against it, yet 
I felt if the people consented to such a system and must needs 
have it, its evils were reduced to a minimum under the sway 
of a man of the type of Mr. McManes, who honestly tried to 
sense public opinion rather than to force it and choose, so far 
as his power went, which was by no means omnipotent, men 
for office who could be elected and meet the approbation of 
the average voter. People often forgot that the so-called boss 
is really no Czar at all, but his choices are the resultants of 
all the complicated influences of a corporate, financial, indus- 
trial, and “organization” character playing upon him. Too 
often it is a compromise between ambitions and clashing lead- 
ers and it must always be a working mean between the highest 
and lowest elements. It is not alone the highbrows that must 
be considered, but the lowbrows—the mass of laborers on 
public works and the whole army of minor officials who attend 
almost exclusively the primaries and always vote at the polls 
—while the highbrows are conspicuous by their total absence 
at the primaries and their presence at the polls depends upon 
mood and weather. Such is partially now and in those days 
was wholly the system in vogue. 


Mr. McManes was a past master in working this system 
and gradually got control of almost every department of the 
city, building up a vast personal following. He did not believe 
in buying men, the purchase of a voter converting him into 
an enemy with a standing grudge against the briber for the 
forfeiture of his self-respect. He said the man that consented 
to be bought had to be bought over again. He consolidated 
his power by attaching thousands to him by personal service, 
accounting no pains too great to obtain a job for a day laborer 
on public works, a position in the gas works, water works, 
police, fire and park departments, school teachers’ certificates, 
appointments in the Post Office, Customs House, infinitum. 
There were some 20,000 of these appointments and slowly 
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through the years by keeping them in places he won the death- 
less loyalty of such numbers that no weapon formed against 
him prospered and in the deadly wars that broke out amongst 
the bosses, all efforts to down him failed and “the old Irish- 
man generally wiped up the floor wid ’em.” His almost 
romantic and phenomenal success did not altogther arise from 
building up a personal following but from an almost uncanny 
prescience in sensing the trend of public opinion and the 
demands of the party organization and thus picking out the 
winner. Time and again he went to State Conventions assem- 
bled to choose Supreme Judges and Governors and though con- 
trolling but a fragment of delegates, almost invariably threw 
them to the successful candidate, thus enhancing his reputa- 
tion and gaining friends. He always did his utmost to further 
the choice of fit candidates but sometimes was overborne by 
other leaders and the rank and file as was the case in the 
choice of John Bardsley for City Treasurer, whom he strenu- 
ously opposed to no purpose. He dared to be undone politi- 
cally at the National Convention in Chicago, running counter 
to the wishes of Cameron and Quay and by joining his thirty 
delegates to a like number of delegates controlled by Judge 
Robertson, of New York, defeated the nomination of General 
Grant for a third term. 


This temerity in these two instances though meeting the 
approbation of many, cost him dear. Bardsley’s hostility was 
not only inspired by the knowledge that Mr. McManes had 
opposed him, but by the fact that Mr. Bardsley was heavily 
in arrears for taxation upon some rows of houses he owned 
and knowing that Mr. McManes had great influence with the 
Collector of Delinquent Taxes, having had him appointed, 
wrote a letter asking him not only to delay but cancel the 
payment. I saw the letter preferring the request. Mr. Mc- 
Manes refused. When Cameron and Quay came back from 
Chicago, their colors drooping, they swore vengeance and set 
to work in earnest to bring about his downfall. They 
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employed “Burnt Faced” Brewster to conceive and set on foot 
the legal machinery and together they induced John Bardsley 
to introduce a resolution in Common Council to investigate 
the Gas Trust. Mr. Brewster received his compensation in 
the appointment of his brother as Attorney General of Penn- 
sylvania and later of himself as Attorney General of the 
United States. The brilliancy of his official career at Wash- 
ington was somewhat marred by the limp manner in which the 
case known as the “Star Route Fraud” was conducted. Mr. 
Bardsley’s compensation was in the satisfaction of his private 
vengeance. The equity suit against the Gas Trust dragged 
its weary length along until finally quashed without finding 
any proof that Mr. McManes was worthy of political death. 
He regained most of his power of which, having grown weary, 
he exercised it perhaps in a modified form until the Bullitt 
Bill Charter was enacted and the Gas Trust abolished. 


While on the subject I must record my conviction from 
personal knowledge that James McManes never made an 
illicit dollar out of politics, though his enemies satisfied their 
impotent hate in calling him “the Gas Trust thief.” If they . 
who dubbed him such were half as scrupulous as he in money 
matters they must have been paragons of honest acquisition. 
“Honest” John Bardsley was one of the number and he was 
jailed for malfeasance in office. The Hunter brothers and son- 
in-law, Field, were particularly virulent. One of the former 
forged notes for $500,000 and fled to South America and the 
latter committed suicide. If a man is known by the enemies 
he makes, Mr. James McManes was highly honored. The 
basis of his considerable fortune was the office of Prothono- 
tary, to which he was elected in early life, the fees of which 
during his incumbency, amounted to $20,000 per year. This 
capital he employed successfully in building and selling rows 
of small houses. His surplus capital was used in discounting 
city warrants during that period in which the city was always 
millions behind in the payment of its vouchers. I have seen 
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lists of vouchers in his home running into hundreds of thou- 
sands. Later with his surpassing means of advanced infor- 
mation of the securities markets, derived from the financial 
powers that made markets, he was phenomenally successful. 
Knowing beforehand combinations of railroads surely predes- 
tined to take place, bonds and stocks of underlying branches 
that were to be taken over and guaranteed by parent systems 
and made gilt-edged, he invested heavily, always buying out- 
right and never on marginal speculation and thus made fabu- 
lous profits. This, to my certain knowledge, is a true history 
of his success in the realm of finance. Such a man with the 
touch of Midas did not need to soil his hands with dishonest 
gains. His ruling passion was to be a Warwick—the King- 
maker. To wield power was his obsession, money making 
but his diversion. 


Contrary to the general opinion, though a Director of the 
Peoples Bank and afterwards its President, James McManes 
was never an ally of William H. Kemble and neither trained 
with him politically nor financially. His balance at the bank 
during Kemble’s administration was negligible and Kemble 
was always in close partnership with Senator Quay in the 
manipulation of the State Treasury and in aiding Quay’s ambi- 
tion to gain as complete ascendancy over the city as he wielded 
over the State Government. First, Bob Mackey, Mr. Quay’s 
lieutenant, was imported into Philadelphia to compass Mc- 
Manes’ downfall, then the Recorder’s Bill was passed and 
David H. Lane filled the office until Mr. Quay took it over 
in person. With its patronage in the shape of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars distributed amongst the newspapers for 
the publication of mercantile lists, it was hoped the press of 
. the city might be controlled and employed for the downfall of 
the “City Boss.” The first show-down was in the convention 
that nominated Judge Fell, in whose success Governor Har- 
tranft was deeply interested. Mr. McManes took no chances 
but presided over the Convention in person and came forth 
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not only a winner in securing the nomination of Judge Fell 
over Judge Thayer, but enhanced his prestige. The deadly 
battle between the State machine, headed by Quay and Kem- 
ble, and the City machine continued with varying fortunes 
until Mackey died, owing the Peoples Bank $90,000 and the 
Recorder’s Bill was repealed through Mr. McManes’ efforts, 
reducing Quay to political bankruptcy, which lasted till Quay 
came on his knees to Mr. McManes to assist him in securing 
the nomination for State Treasurer and a truce was patched 
up which led to Quay’s rehabilitation. It was during this 
period that the Peoples Bank known to but few, was shaken to 
its foundations and in imminent danger of collapse through 
over extension of loans to politicians and to the United States 
Hotel at Atlantic City. On the day in question, Mr. McManes 
warned me to draw any money out I might have on deposit 
in the Peoples Bank. Later he said Mr. Kemble had informed 
him ‘The Peoples Bank would be compelled to close its doors 
the next morning.” Though a director, he was quite oblivious 
of its condition. He said “If this bank closes down not one 
of us will be able to lift our heads in Philadelphia! How 
much money will be necessary to avoid the disaster ?’’ Kemble 
answered, “Three hundred thousand dollars before the open- 
ing tomorrow morning!” Mr. McManes and Ex-Sheriff Wil- 
liam Elliot took their private securities to their banks of de- 
posit as collateral and each furnished $150,000 which relieved 
the situation. This was the basis for the statement of Mr. 
McManes made to me, that Mr. Kemble and his financial asso- 
ciates, Elkins and Widener, never took him into a financial 
deal of any value but only called upon him when they were in 
a hole. Mr. Widener was his bitter political enemy and engi- 
neered the revolt against him by Councils under the Presi- 
dency of Joseph Caven. He could not lend his powerful aid 
in making him Mayor to succeed Stokley, who was finishing 
his second term. Mr. McManes told Mr. Widener that while 
he had no personal objection to him that the demand for 
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Stokley for a third term was overwhelming because of the 
masterly manner in which he had handled the riot in Phila- 
delphia. I was a witness to the interview. From that day, 
Mr. Widener was implacable and had much to do with organ- 
izing the Gas Trust investigation. He possessed large finan- 
cial resources, having been City Treasurer practically two 
terms, Mr. Southworth being but a substitute for himself, and 
at that time the Treasureship netted its occupant about half 
a million during a single term. Mr. McManes was not in 
sympathy with Mr. Kemble’s pardon which was forced by 
the powerful influence of the Pennsylvania Railroad in whose 
interest as lobbyist at Harrisburg he had incurred his sen- 
tence. He regarded it as an outrage upon justice calculated 
to bring all law into disrepute. To me he particularly de- 
plored that a man of the high type of Attorney General Palmer 
should be practically forced to join in voting for the pardon 
and thus destroy his political future. 


As to the final collapse of the Peoples Bank, Judge James 
Gay Gordon knows more than any living man of the true in- 
wardness of that event and of the sacrifice which Mr. James 
McManes made of a half million of his private means that 
no depositor might suffer loss. It is my conviction that the 
Loper hue and cry was but a false scent and pure camouflage. 
So far as my knowledge goes, while Mr. McManes was at 
home with a disease from which he never recovered, the bank’s 
money, with the consent of the young cashier, was used by a 
pool in a gigantic speculation in the securities of a company 
whose shares would be profoundly affected by senatorial action 
of which, inside information was to be supplied by a member 
of the group. But in spite of the action of the Senate the 
hoped for debacle of the shares did not materialize. The 
Wall Street foxes were too sagacious for the Philadelphia 
hares. One man to my knowledge lost $125,000. Another, 
nearly, if not quite, a million, and what the manipulator of the 
bank’s funds lost will never be known. An inkling may be 
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gained from the fact that the cashier said before self-destruc- 
tion, “The moment I permitted the half million gilt-edged col- 
lateral to go out of my hands I was undone.” Poor fellow! 
More sinned against than sinning! The innocent, ignorant tool 
of men who were past masters in the arts of chicanery and 
financial juggling. 


Mr. McManes abhorred political corruption and fraud 
and everything calculated to pervert the ballot box from being 
a true organ of the expression of public opinion. He stigma- 
tized to me the fact that Joseph Caven, candidate for Mayor, 
had been “counted out” in the Mayor’s office where the ballot 
boxes were opened and the votes canvassed on the night of 
the election. We are far from representing that he was a 
political saint. He dearly loved a political fight and in that 
epoch of warring leaders every particle of political power he 
possessed was won at the sword’s point. But he believed in 
fighting fairly and in a slugging match any man who struck 
him below the belt could not hope to escape his vengeance 
to the limit of his power. But in the heat of political battle, 
some persons indulged in animadversions upon his personal 
character. As long as he lived he did all in his power to 
thwart the ambition of these men and in most instances was 
only too successful. William Henry Rawle for some such 
reason, awakened the profound personal resentment of Mr. 
McManes. On going on one occasion with him to Atlantic 
City he saw Mr. Rawle sitting in the car we were about to 
enter. He drew back as if stung and said, “Let us go into 
the rear car, there is a man in there whose presence I cannot 
abide.” Mr. Rawle was forced upon the State ticket as can- 
didate for Supreme Judge by the railroad interests contrary 
to the wishes of Mr. McManes. Sharing his counsel with 
no man he swung his whole political following against the 
entire State ticket and accomplished its defeat by the election 
of Governor Pattison and Judge Trunkey. It was not from 
any hostility to Mr. James A. Beaver but the determination 
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to eliminate Mr. Rawle. He was more secret than secrecy 
itself and fired soundiess builets. In the course of events, Mr. 
McManes was elected Director of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
by Councils which, by reason of the city owning a block of 
that company’s stock, entitled Councils to the privilege of 
choosing two directors. This awakened the fears of Mayor 
Stokley and his political associates that Mr. McManes was 
about to annex the influence of that powerful corporation to 
his already overswollen political fortunes and they introduced 
and passed a resolution by Councils of sale of the city block 
of shares to the Pennsylvania Railroad, abolishing the city di- 
rectors. The move was unsuccessful, as Mr. McManes was 
thereafter chosen Director by the body of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road stockholders. None the less, he regarded it as malevolent 
and insulting to himself. He told me if he found Stokley was 
implicated he would adventure all his political fortunes to 
defeat him for re-election. I know not whether he secured the 
convincing evidence, but have no doubt personally that the 
defeat of Mr. Stokley and the election of Mr. Fox for Mayor 
grew out of this incident. 


Mrs. McManes was one of those gentle beings whose mis- 
sion in the home is to be felt rather than heard. Unselfish to 
a degree she lost her life to find it in that of her husband. She 
was his other worldly and spiritual self. Penetrating as sun- 
light and as noiseless, she had a boundless influence upon his 
moods, soothing the nervous agitations induced by the fierce 
conflicts in which he was engaged. She was the power behind 
the throne and it is questionable whether women in sacrificing 
this mighty indirect influence for direct participation in politi- 
cal life are not yielding up the substance to grasp at the 
illusive shadow. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A TRIP ABROAD 


In the summer of 1881, after an illness, I joined the 
throng of Americans seeking recreation and health amid the 
fresh scenes of Europe. I cannot dwell upon the details of 
the passage from New York to Southampton on a North 
German Lloyd steamer with any personal enthusiasm. “Life 
on the ocean wave” may be a beautiful thing in song but to 
us, tumbled up and down by the pitchings and tossings of 
the vessel, dreadfully sick and loathing things generally, it 
was a wretched reality. And yet all the impressions of a sea 
voyage on the German steamer were not those of tobacco 
smoke and villainous smells. A few days out, in the north- 
eastern sky, the night was made brilliant by a comet, the most 
vivid for twenty years, that phenomenon among the stars 
which science has never explained. But it needs no addition 
of cometary glory to make the night at sea solemnly grand. 
The great ship goes plunging through the fitful shadows, pant- 
ing and straining as if in battle with the waves that smite her 
prow vainly endeavoring to drive her back. What beauty of 
colors, notwithstanding the night! The stars seemed to trem- 
ble in the undulating light, the blades of the propeller threw 
up and back a shower of brilliant flashes, and in our wake was 
the long line of phosphorescent light. White stars as the 
“Milky Way” strew and bediamoned the infinite spaces over- 
head, flitting clouds give sombre touches to the scene; while 
over all, the moon rides in her gentle glory, letting fall her 
rays on certain waves in a strain of purple—all varied by the 
gasses and strange reflections which the vapors of the air and 
the changes of the ocean give to the night of weird enchanting 
beauty on the great deep. Strange thoughts leap from the 
recesses of the brain as we look up into such a heaven. Why 
is my own being so dark to me when the very worlds of brute 
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matter flame with splendor? Why is not the horizon of my 
own thoughts as vast as the horizon before me? Why is not 
my own reason clear as the moon and radiant as the stars? 
With an infinitude above the Spirit, an abyss beneath, a rim 
of mystery all around, is there any escape from Agnosticism 
—from helpless surrender to the Unknowable? Nothing but 
the few words which fell from the lips of the Nazarene calling 
the human soul to a faith, sublime in its simplicity and its 
abandon here and prophetic of immortality hereafter. 


The voyage was further enlivened by the sight of a school 
of whales five in number, disporting and spouting in full view, 
taking no note of the modern leviathan so near them. But not 
all the denizens of the deep are so devoid of curiosity as the 
whale. When 400 miles from the English coast, the whole 
ship’s crew, the captain and the passengers were shocked out 
of all stoicism by the appearance in the distance of the tiniest 
vessel probably, that ever crossed the Atlantic. It was an 
infinitesimal schooner, sixteen feet long, with one sail and 
the American flag at the masthead. Two men sat in the stern 
with no more room than merely to steer the miniature boat 
and certainly not enough to stretch lengthwise. The captain 
ordered the great ship to stop and hailed, “Ship Ahoy! 
Whither bound?” “From London to New York” was the 
answer. The two men refused all offers of assistance with a 
sang froid that was truly American, merely asking if we had 
any mail for New York! Meanwhile, a great white object 
was plainly perceptible, following. It was a man-eating shark, 
almost as large as the boat itself! On the captains’ calling 
their attention to it, the men asserted that it had followed 
them all morning. Curiosity, doubtless allied with a lively 
anticipation of a meal. The captain swore roundly at the 
temerity of the men and ordered the great engines started. 
As that minnow of a boat parted from us, with its two auda- 
cious Americans bound for New York in the stern, now 
appearing on the crest of a wave and then disappearing in the 
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trough of the sea, plainly followed by the curious man-eating 
shark it stamped itself upon my memory as the most thrilling 
sight it was ever my lot to behold in many voyages across 
the Atlantic. 

And now we drew near to the English coast and caught 
the sight of the white surf leaping back from the cliffs. 
Sweeping by the Pentland hills among which William Penn 
planted his residence on returning from Pennsylvania and 
steaming along the fair Isle of Wight until the lights of South- 
ampton glimmered in the distance, we weighed anchor, with 
thankful hearts, in the broad harbor. 


SoUTHAMPTON 


The city of Southampton bears evidence of its ancient 
historical importance. In the midst of busy streets are curious 
relics of old walls, battlements, double ditches and watch- 
towers. The broad, open bay presented from the earliest 
period, an inviting anchorage and favorable base of opera- 
tion for the sca-kings and marauders. Here the Romans 
landed and Southampton Harbor is supposed to be the Antona 
of Tacitus. Hither the fierce Danes came and committed 
dreadful ravages in the eighth and ninth centuries. In the 
bay, attacking fleets of the French oft rode and English trans- 
ports rendezvoused for the carriage of troops to France in the 
wars waged with varying fortunes in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. Thence the army embarked for the fight at 
Agincourt, here also Kings and Queens, Charles V, Edward 
IV, Philip of Spain and Queen Elizabeth met to treat and 
decide the destiny of nations in those troublous times. 

The bar gate crossing the principal street of the town still 
remains entire. It is a semi-octagonal arch terminated at each 
extremity by a semi-circular tower. On the north front of 
the towers are two figures representing the famous hero of 
romance, Sir Bevis, of Hampton, and the giant, Ascabart, 
whom he slew in single combat. Sir Walter Scott, quoting 
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from an ancient manuscript copy of the “Romance of St. 
Bevis” alludes to Ascabart in the first canto of “Lady of the 
Lake.” Ellis gives the modernized version of the same pas- 
sage in his “Specimens of Early Romances.” 


“The giant was mighty and strong 
And full thirty feet was long 
He was bristled like a sow 
A foot he had between each brow 
His lips were great and hung aside 
His eyes were hollow, his mouth was wide 
Lustily was he to look upon than 
And liker a Devil than a man. 
His staff was a young oak 
Hard and heavy was his stroke.” 


On this, our first Sabbath in England, we entered the 
Cathedral of Southampton and joined in the English worship. 
If we found the service of the English Church somewhat 
affected in the great cathedrals such as St. Paul and West- 
minster, the reverse was the case in the smaller cathedrals 
and churches. The common people entered with evident ear- 
nestness and reverence into the worship of God and there was 
something very impressive in the ancient ritual of the Estab- 
lished Church and in the thought that the humble woman by 
my side was repeating the prayers and chanting the songs in 
which her father and mother before her and fore-elders genera- 
tions before them worshipped the Most High God. There is 
a hoary grandeur about the worship of the ancient of days 
in an old English church very restful to the soul after coming 
from the midst of a bustling world with all its innovations 
and mutations, 

The Rector of the cathedral and the preacher of the day, 
the son of the great emancipator, Wilberforce, gave the people 
a most evangelic discourse upon the theme of “Conscious 
Pardon the Inspiration of Christian Love.” ‘Whether of the 
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twain will love him most? He to whom he forgave most.” 
He emphasized the necessity of a solid point from which to 
rise and ascend into the Kingdom of Heaven. That point, 
that firm rock is the righteousness of Christ. This righteous- 
ness is perfected, God is reconciled. Everything is done yet 
everything remains to be done. That redemption must be 
appropriated by you, by me, by all. It is the appreciation, the 
personal appreciation of the forgiveness of Christ which con- 
stitutes salvation—is regeneration or the new birth. This 
Redemption by the vicarious sacrifice of ‘Christ is sufficient 
for all. Upon my personal appreciation and appropriation of 
this redemption it is efficient for me. Thenceforward the sense 
of forgiveness inspires and perpetually feeds the love of the 
soul toward the Forgiver. That love binds the soul in personal 
devotion to Christ, inspires on a human scale his divine sacri- 
fice, and works in this and the future state the similitude of 
Christ’s sanctity and glory. Such is the dim outline of the 
simple yet profound gospel discourse which fell from the lips 
of this worthy son of his great father. More of an orator 
than English preachers were found to be, it was not strange 
that he was Canon of St. Paul’s, London, as well as Rector of 
Southampton. There was an absence of all convention in the 
preacher, an avoidance of theological terms, an intellectual 


honesty and manliness withal that, but for the surroundings - 
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we would have taken the preacher for a nonconfirmist and the © 


sentiments befitting a Moody evangelistic service. Indeed, 
with all the pomp of ritual and all the rigidity of the State 
Church of England there is perhaps more independence among 
her ministry than in any similar body in the world. Not de- 
pendent for a living upon their parishioners, they need not 
trim sentiments for the popular ear. It is an independence 
capable of the best result in the hands of an earnest God-loving 
man. Thus the Church of England carries within her organ- 
ization the greatest rigidity in her ritual and the largest liberty 
in her pulpit of any sect in Christendom. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


WINCHESTER AND LONDON 


Undoubtedly the most ancient city in England is Win- 
chester and on the top of Twyford Down, behind St. Catherine, 
the vestiges discover themselves of the great Roman road from 
Porta ‘Magna to Vinta Blagrum or Winchester. As near as 
possible we followed this high road through the meadows 
that stretch away from the Itchen and over the Downs of St. 
Catherine to the Cathedral City. The ride carries us through 
some of the most engaging scenery and productive land in 
Great Britain. Here and there delicate and tempting vales 
open up their vistas of exquisite green. Single or in pairs 
are scattered cottages which bespeak a love of beauty unknown 
among us. If indeed it be true, that whenever you see a 
flower in a cottage or a bird cage at the casement, you may 
feel sure that the inmates are better and wiser than their 
neighbors, then the English peasantry are the best in 
the world, for nothing impressed me so much in this 
short journey as the cottages, hidden away amid vines and 
flowers, like bird’s nests in the tree boughs. All architec- 
tural barrenness was covered down by the craft of Nature, 
the jasmine here, the rose there, and the Virginia creeper 
everywhere clustered over lattice and threshold and oft run- 
ning over and clothing with green the whole bricken wall, gave 
humble but emphatic tokens of attention to something beyond 
absorption in the mere servile labors of life. From peer to 
peasant, in England, the love of flowers seems to be deeply 
rooted. Indeed, traveling everywhere there is the impression 
that the Englishman’s reverence for nature is very strong and 
he does not hesitate to sacrifice to it the instinct of utility. 
Much of his fair isle could be put to more productive use than 
parks and preserves for a gentleman’s enjoyment. The fields 
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would grow more corn if the great spreading oaks were cut 
down, and the purse of the owner would be fuller, but Nature 
would be robbed of half her loveliness. It is harvest time 
and the fields are aflame with harvest colors. The men and 
women and children, with bright colored clothes, are all in 
the field a-haying. It seems like a gala scene. Familiar with 
the discomfort of hay-harvest on a Pennsylvania farm, the 
broiliig heat, the flying seeds, the sweat, the intolerable close- 
ness of the mows in the great barn, this scene in the English 
meadows, with the workers so delightfully cool, the women in 
their white aprons, was a revelation. Reading Thompson 
Seasons in our boyhood, we used to think it an outrageous 
poetic license that could turn haymaking into a pleasant ideal- 
ity, but thenceforward we could pardon it. If English work- 
men receive less reward they certainly toil in the fields under 
less hot and exhausting conditions. The life of an outdoor 
laborer in England we should think much more endurable than 
a like condition in America. The sun is an almost unknown 
quantity in the farmer’s calculation and was so coy and dis- 
tant that year, that they were reduced to the extremity of 
praying for him to shine once more in mid-summer. 


Thus through the beautiful lands we rolled on toward the 
village of St. Cross and by St. Catherine’s Hill, the northern 
slope of which was covered by the boys of Winchester Col- 
lege, at play. On this hill, where we lingered to take in a 
final view of the beauty of the scene, Cromwell stood and 
from its summit battered the castle of Winchester and forced 
it to surrender. Over against it, to the northwest, Winchester 
lifted itself like a battlement against the sky with its vast 
length of cathedral, the fine tower of its college and the mass 
- of that portion of Charles II palace which still remained. Once 
the capital and stronghold of southwestern England, Win- 
chester, now derives its chief importance from the ancient 
and splendid ecclesiastical establishments of which it is the 
seat, the Bishop of Winchester ranking permanently in dignity 
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next after those of London and Durham. The cathedral as it | 
now stands, is a nearly complete record of the successive 
stages of architecture from its rise up to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We can credit, without difficulty, the historical tradi- 
tion that, King Lucius, becoming a convert to Christianity, 
erected here, A. D. 164, the first Christian church on the site 
of the pagan temple. In the old stones we can read the 
struggles of the first Roman settlers, the fierce resistance of 
the Saxons, demolition by the Danes and reparation by the 
great Alfred. What tragic histories were enacted around 
about that majestic central tower! How oft did the waves of 
successive conquest threaten to topple it down but forever it 
stood, defiantly firm. Not its dedication to the Trinity nor 
to the apostles, Peter and Paul, saved it, but the honest mason 
who plumbed it true. Portions of the transept and nave, too, 
are not a day younger than one thousand years and the Nor- 
man architecture sketches its rise and fall in the whole ex- — 
terior. The building is, as usual, in the form of a cross and 
is one of the largest English cathedrals, being 545 feet long. 
While the exterior may disappoint by its plainness, the interior 
amply makes up for the deficiency of outward display. The 
vast length of the vista made by the nave and the choir with 
the splendid ceiling overhead, the lines of columns and arches 
on each hand and the large and beautiful window behind the 
choir, terminating the view, all contribute to provide an im- 
pression of grand solemnity and magnificence. Richness of 
ornamentation discovers itself in every object examined in 
detail. Ancient chambers and tombs exhibit some of the finest 
effects of ‘Gothic sculpture in the world. The chantries of 
William Wykeham, Bishop Fox, Cardinal Beaufort and Bishop 
Waynflete are particularly superb. Behind the altar is a 
stone screen of wonderful elaboration and beauty. The altar 
is ornamented with West’s painting of the “Raising of Lazarus 
from the Dead,” one of his most masterful works. Many 
relics of antiquity are likewise preserved here. 
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Lingering in Winchester only long enough to visit the 
College Chapel, with its famous Jesse Window and the school 
room on whose walls in old Latin phrase, the scholars are 
admonished thus, “Either learn or depart, or in the third 
place, be flogged,’ we took train and left the old capital for 
the new, which has so far eclipsed the former in size and 
grandeur. 


LONDON 


Nothing impresses the traveler on arriving in London 
more forcibly than the comparison he must needs make 
between the English and American newspaper press, distinctly, 
it must be confessed, to the disadvantage of the latter. The 
English people, being pre-eminently a sea-faring nation and a 
large proportion of her people having their path in the mighty 
waters, as well as surpassing all other nations in the number 
and wide distribution of her colonies, the press must needs 
mirror daily, the round earth in their news columns. From 
the four quarters of the globe the happenings of each day are 
flashed to London. To read an English newspaper is an edu- 
cation in cosmopolitanism and breadth of view. The editor- 
ials are especially noteworthy, being written by men of light 
and leading in the literary world who recognize that the press 
has a mission in educating and correcting public sentiment. 
Since the passing of Watterson, Dana, Greeley and Curtis, the 
American newspapers have been dignified by no editors of 
intellectual distinction. There is nothing in the editorial col- 
umns that ranks above the commonplaces such as any reporter 
might write, and so colorless are they that they might be 
omitted without sense of loss by their readers. As for form- 
ing and leading public opinion, they are opportunists trailing 
far in the rear with ears to the ground and never the courage 
of a mouse in grappling public wrongs and stemming public 
abuses. As for the news columns, they are limited in the 
extreme, rarely describing a larger compass than the city of 
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their publication. The news of the world is conspicuous for 
its absence. Endless columns are taken up by events better 
fitted for a Police Gazette, and by the inane functions of the 
newly-rich masquerading as high society. It would seem that 
a prize fighter’s bout is more important than the greatest debate 
in the Senate Chamber upon subjects of national moment 
and the issue of a lawn tennis game more noteworthy than 
the events upon which the destiny of nations may turn. The 
final deposit made upon one’s mind by the perusal of a London 
daily such as the Times, is a painful realization of the utter 
provincialism of the staple city newspaper published in the 
United States. 


Our first visit in London was to Westminster Abbey and 
on that day, we beheld a funeral pageant. The great doors 
were thrown open and the body of Arthur Penryn Stanley 
was being borne to its last receptacle within the walls. No 
worthier name has ever been added to the Abbey’s scroll of 
distinguished dead. A preacher of Christianity by life as 
well as word, he was loved and venerated by multitudes who 
had little veneration for the clergy in general. An ardent 
defender of the Church of England, he was yet a link between 
the various sects who, in the violence of their denomination- 
alism, would rend each other and the Church of God in pieces. 
An enthusiast for humanity, men of all nations met around 
him and found him, though an earnest Englishman, a real 
brother. His catholicity of feeling attracted not only all classes 
of men, but the best and highest culture of his time. The 
thinkers of all climes and all religious parties were irresistibly 
drawn to the man who appeared behind the books bearing the 
name of Dean Stanley. His “Jewish Church” will live as a 
work of genius, but above the genius of his works has always 
been the eloquence of his personality. If we in America and 
brethren in the most distant colonies felt this attraction to the 
man, it was not strange that his death called forth an outburst 
of grief never before exhibited for any English clergyman. 
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Not only the lesson of catholicity but of patience and hope to 
those who think themselves poorly equipped for high uses 
and grand results might well be drawn from the career of this 
great man. Arthur Stanley had a poor natural equipment. 
His was veritably a “vile body” or more truly indeed, a body 
of humiliation. His voice was not sweet nor magnetic, yet 
his thought was so wholesome and noble, men were compelled 
to listen when he opened his lips. He never could distinguish 
colors nor see any landscape vividly, yet borrowing the eyes 
of others he described with as fine a delicacy and power as if 
his own eye had penetrated every nook and cranny of nature. 
His taste was defective and but for the watchful care of his 
friends he would have forgotten to eat, yet he was the most 
convivial of men apparently and an unrivalled host. With 
a nature of the most untoward character, he yet conquered 
every difficulty and was most effective in the aspect of life 
in which he was equipped the least. What wonder the great 
Abbey would not hold the mass of humanity who sought to 
pay his body the last reverence. An unusual hush of grief 
filled the place as the burial service was chanted and the lesson 
read by Canon Prothero, assisted by Rev. Dr. Farrar. Then 
the organ played the “Dead March” in Saul. This is the time 
when Westminster Abbey is most sublime! The solemn notes 
of the great organ peal forth: 


“The door is closed, but soft and deep 
Around the awful arches sweep 

Such airs as soothe a Hermit’s sleep, 

From each carved nook and fretted bend 
Cornice and gallery seem to send 

Tones that with seraph hymns might blend.” 


While the instrument still is playing the cortege moves 
around the chancel headed by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
step by step they follow the body under grey, time-worn 
arches, past tombs long forgotten though they hold royal dust, 
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past antique statues and dusky painted windows to the broad 
steps behind the altar leading to Henry VII chapel. The steps 
are lined with choristers. In a niche in the southern corner, 
beside the Duke de Montpensier, Dean Stanley was placed. 
The stalls of the Knights of the Bath were filled with weeping 
ladies and the whole chapel with the representatives of all 
that is grandest and best in England. Amidst the chanting of 
the choristers and solemn words of his venerable colleagues 
and of regretful friends of every class and party and land, 
Dean Stanley’s body is laid in its last resting place against 
the Day of Resurrection. 


Westminster Abbey is pre-eminent as the sepulcher of the 
philosophers, heroes and Kings of England. As a work of 
men’s hands, the Abbey is indeed one of the most exquisite 
ideas ever transmuted into stone. It is marked with the im- 
press of antiquity, solemn with religious awe, adorned with 
all the magnificence of ecclesiastical profusion, with dim win- 
dows, fretted pillars, long colonnades, splendid arches and 
dark ceilings. But these impressions are greatly enhanced by 
the scene of Death’s enormous and awful labors, to which 
Westminster Abbey introduces the beholder. Well may one 
reverence the power of death, as from the midst of this 
temple, he casts his eyes around on walls filled with the statues, 
the inscriptions, the monuments of the illustrious dead. Here 
you may walk over Kings, who trampled down thousands in 
their day. They lived like gods in their time but they died 
like men and now their ashes are but the equal of the less 
fortunate who repose by their side. Here is the Coronation 
Chair, in which the Kings and the Queens, from the days of 
William the Conqueror, A. D. 1066, have sat to be crowned, 
but humble as I am, I possess more consequence in the present 
scene than the greatest prince of them all. There in yonder 
south transept are the remains of poets, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Southey, Thompson, who swept with masterly hand 
all the chords of the human heart; hard by repose the great 
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novelists, Thackeray and Dickens, who delineated with such 
rare powers the life of their contemporaries in all its varied 
aspects ; next are the inscriptions of the historians, Macauley, 
Thirlwall, Grote, who told so eloquently the story of the race’s 
vicissitudes; scientists, too, beginning at the great name of 
Newton and including many a seer who looked with piercing 
and successful eyes into the great Arcana of Nature’s secrets, 
doctrinaires, South, Butler, Paley, the Wesley Brothers and 
many others who moulded the religious convictions of their 
time; statesmen, such as Lord Catham, Peel, Pitt, Fox, Chan- 
ning, Palmerston, who guided the nation through great crises 
very skillfully; musicians, who charmed their fellow men and 
actors, who diverted them. How many glorious names there 
are in this Campe Santo of the illustrious dead! What mighty 
hopes of the human heart were crushed out forever as the 
stones were laid over them! How has pride attended these. 
puny children of the dust even to the tomb! Could aught 
signify more profoundly the vanity of human life! They 
toiled their brief span to gain a transient immortality and all 
at length retired to the narrow house with no attendant but 
the worm, no flattery but an epitaph! 


“Too frequent dreams of the great busy world 
Come over me and I pine and strive for fame 
Widely my life boat’s sails are all unfurled 
And I forget where bound and whence I came. 
Yet here I pause and pray I may remember 
Where leads my path and why I sojourn here.” 


LONDON PREACHERS AND IMPRESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT 


With some curiosity to hear Canon Farrar, I betook my- 
self to Westminster Chapel where this noted preacher was 
conducting night services. With Henry Mellville, at St. 
Paul’s, he at that time, enjoyed the greatest popularity among 
the Cathedral attendants. He was a Rhetor of the first order, 
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his attraction consisting in the ornate finish of his style and a 
clear, mellifluous voice. He was not characterized by the 
massiveness and compactness of thought or the natural elo- 
quence of Melville but was a pleasing speaker withal. At 
that time he awakened a considerable theological storm because 
of his expression of too liberal views upon the doctrine of 
Retribution and the translation of the Greek word, Aiwaas. | 
A discussion was started that ran through all the sects on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Apart from the merits of the 
question it is noteworthy that from that time forward, there 
has been a sensible decline in all churches in the use of Hell- 
fire and the menace of the Judgment in the pulpit as suasions 
to a Christian life, the love element of the New Testament, 
so long left in abeyance, receiving more of its due emphasis. 


Next among the famous preachers of London _ that 
attracted us was Monsignore Capel, the celebrated Jesuit, who 
figured in Disraeli’s novels as the most successful propagandist 
of Catholicism of that day amongst English speaking people 
and who was successful in converting many families of gentry 
to that faith. That day, in the Catholic Cathedral, he took 
for his theme, “The Infallibility Dogma,” which had but late 
been affirmed by the Plenary Council of Rome and which led 
to an ineffective schism by the new Catholics, Dollinger at 
their head. He impressed me as an exceedingly able and 
acute reasoner, who might have been a constitutional lawyer 
addressing a Supreme Court, speaking in a level, compara- 
tively low, conversational tone without any of the qualities 
of eloquence, depending for his impression alone upon the 
clear, white light of reason. In my Seminary days, the the- 
ologians of my denomination depended for their argument to 
invalidate prelatic succession upon the fact that some of the 
successors of St. Peter, such as the Medician Popes, were men 
of unsavory private character, in fact very fallible men. What 
was my astonishment in hearing Monsignore Capel meeting 
this very charge fairly and squarely with an intellectual 
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honesty that was refreshing. “Let it be granted! Be it so for 
argument sake but what does the charge amount to when 
analyzed to the bottom. Mind ye not that Balaam, the 
Prophet, accepted a bribe of the Philistines to curse Israel, but 
when he spake as God’s prophet he was obliged to testify a 
blessing not once but thrice—this because as the annointed of 
God, speaking as his ambassador, whatever his simony he 
could not err. Call also to mind the even clearer case of 
Caiaphas, who in personal character was a Deicide, giving his 
voice as chief of the Sanhedrim for the execution of Christ. 
He did so in the remarkable language “Know ye not that it is 
expedient that one man should die for the people and the 
whole nation perish not. He spake thus because he was High 
Priest that year.” Thus he gave expression unconsciously to 
the central truth of Christianity, the necessity, the moral obli- 
gatoriness of a vicarious redemption, being guarded from 
error and rendered infallible not because of any good or evil 
in himself but because, as head of the divinely appointed Jew- 
ish Church not as yet done away with and in which the Spirit 
of God substantively dwelt, he was speaking not as a fallible 
man but ex cathedra as an infallible organ of the most High 
God. The argument of Monsignore Capel burnt itself into 
my consciousness and from that day to this I have not known 
how a Protestant holding to the Scriptures as the infallible rule 
of faith and practice can meet and overthrow the cogency of 
its implication. It left no doubt on my part that Monsignore 
Capel’s capacity to give a reason for the faith that was in him 
and his fame as a proselytizer was well deserved. 


On the following Sunday morning, I made my way to the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle to hear Charles Haddon Spurgeon, 
the Baptist divine, who was celebrated all over the world. He 
had very little of the appearance of a clergyman, was heavily 
built and rugged of face. He never claimed to be and cer- 
tainly was not an intellectual preacher, having little education 
and commencing his ministry at a very early age. He was 
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rather an interesting and perhaps unrivalled expositor, well 
adapted to the average intelligence. One of the last of the 
Puritan preachers in England, he spent his whole life in devo- 
tion to a Renaissance of Puritan Theology and Puritan method 
of preaching. His “soundness” of doctrine was unquestioned 
and he was first, last and all the time, an Evangelist. In his 
early and mid career he, no doubt, was impassioned and dis- 
played eloquence of a high order, but when I heard him he was 
suffering from gout and preached with his bent knee supported 
by a cushioned chair. No doubt it was far from a fair speci- 
men of his pulpit power but throughout he interested his vast 
audience of 5,000 persons in a voice that never varied in tone 
and was singularly clear, carrying his message with ease to 
every part of the great auditorium. It was his voice, of sound 
timbre, methinks which he handled without the slightest strain 
or effort that constituted his remarkable vogue. Coupled with 
the fact that, confining himself to the exposition of the most 
novel book in the world, he was always fresh and interesting. 
Preachers who substitute for the sacred Scriptures, topical 
themes drawn from phases of science, politics and passing 
events are really substituting the novel and inspiring for the 
stale. Mr. Spurgeon, however, was more than sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. He was a phenomenal power in eliciting 
and organizing the charity of his congregation. Though com- 
posed of comparatively poor people, with perhaps not a rich 
man among them, under his inspiring guidance they not only 
sustained the expenses and incidental charities of his vast 
church, but supported, by themselves, a hospital and a Lay 
College that sent out as many as seventy missionaries a year. 


From the Tabernacle in the morning we went to the City 
Temple Church at night to hear the man who was the Henry 
Ward Beecher of London. There are two good things in this 
world—a good speech and a good painting. It is difficult to 
say which is the better of two. In many respects they are 
similar. A true painting is no servile copy of external nature 
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but a sketch of the painter’s own ideas. So with a true speech. 
The orator, just as the painter, must accomplish the embodi- 
ment of original conceptions. He must bring out inner 
thoughts in bold relief and beautiful harmony. To do this he 
uses words as the painter uses oils. In fine, he must be an 
adept at word painting. We have dwelt upon this analogy 
only to emphasize the fact that the strongest impression made 
upon our mind by the celebrated Non-conformist preacher, 
Rev. Joseph Parker, was his remarkable power of word paint- 
ing. And yet the City Temple Church with many adverse 
surroundings, located in the heart of the business district of 
London, could not be filled at every service, Thursday noon 
and twice of a Sunday by the attractions of a mere word 
painter. Men do not go into the wilderness to see a reed 
shaken by the wind however unique it may be. They follow the 
teachers of Christianity now as they did the first great Teacher 
—for the miracle of the bread. And yet the manner in which 
a minister of the Gospel uses his great instrument is a matter 
of just and great moment. Every sermon Jesus delivered is 
discovered to be a prose poem, rhythmically embellished with 
natural pictures vivid as any that were ever flashed upon the 
screen. This element of power the Temple preacher possessed 
in a marked degree. His artistical skill was very great in com- 
bining words to produce the precise effect. And this also— 
the use of light and shade, a la Rembrandt—was very per- 
ceptible in this preacher’s oratory. Contrast abounded in the 
discourse and one idea was so set over against another so that 
both stood forth in vivid, almost painful distinctness. One 
part lies in deep, dark gloom while the other gleams and 
glistens in the glad, gay light. Thus the picture of completed 
thought stood out before you with a distinctness that admitted 
of no mistake and with a vividness that consented to no 
forgetfulness. 


But Mr. Parker’s highest excellence consisted not in artis- 
tical skill, in the handling of his tools in an accomplished way 
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of doing his work. It was skill used to some purpose—and 
that purpose, the most important in this world—the impression 
of truth. And it was the whole truth in its entirety, not 
garbled parts of it, not one-sided views of it, but the truth so 
far as possible in comprehensive and harmonious whole. He 
was without doubt, the most ecumenical preacher of the Eng- 
lish world in his generation, apparently engrossed in the grand 
work of not only making men truer but making them broader 
and more wholesome thinkers. Sectional issues and petty 
organization received little attention and defense at his hands. 
Life is too short, the issues too tremendous to admit of spend- 
ing it in unproductive efforts. Sin and error are too firmly 
intrenched, too strongly armed, too determined in battle te 
allow of petty skirmishing at the outposts. It is not a time 
for dallying when the pitched battle is on and there is no 
other battle cry but “Victory or Death.” Such a conception 
gives earnestness without which no man can powerfully 
impress his fellows. 


Besides this large hearted earnestness there was a point- 
edness about his pulpit performances which declaréd him not 
only to be fighting, but fighting something. He took aim before 
he fired and rarely failed in “hitting the bull’s-eye.” No shoot- 
ing in the air by him or firing like the common soldier at 
random at the word of command, but like the Kentucky rifle- 
men of the Revolution, he picked out some epauletted officer 
among the errors of the day and laid him prostrate before his 
steady aim and fatal fire. In illustration of this, the theme of 
the preacher, on the day of our visit to Temple Church was, 
“Ingersoll Answered.” In a unique and masterly introduction 
the preacher contested the qualifications of such a man as 
Robert Ingersoll to answer the chiefest questions of a thousand 
years. The spirit which approaches so solemn a question 
could not properly be one of such humor as to provoke in the 
audience “laughter,” “loud laughter,” “roars of laughter” and 
the like. “Great questions should be considered in a spirit 
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worthy of their gravity. Clowns and mockers are never con- 
sulted on grand occasions. And so for myself I must posi- 
tively decline the aid of any man who answers the gravest 
questions of my heart with jibes and sneers, with puns and 
quirks and seeks to turn my agony into a hypocrisy and my 
sin into an occasion for the display of his own powers of 
ridicule.” It is quite impossible at this date to give from mem- 
ory any adequate idea of the incisiveness, the point and power 
of the preacher’s answer to the irreverence of Ingersoll. 


PARLIAMENT 


It is seldom the case that Parliament sits so late as the 
August of our visit but the prolonged session of 1881 fur- 
nished an unusual opportunity for the visitor to witness the 
debates. Respecting the architecture of the English House 
of Parliament, there is little originality and an excess of orna- 
mentation, The lofty Gothic walls, the formidable towers, the 
vastness of the proportions, the sombre color, deepened by vol- 
umes of smoke from the manufactories, the gilded angles of 
the huge cupolas lighted up by the rays of a deeply veiled 
sun, all this would leave on the mind a stronger impression 
were the building to crown a hill, as our Capitol at Washing- 
ton, instead of standing as it does on the low ground of the 
Thames embankment and suffering by contrast with the fin- 
ished glory of Westminster Abbey and the massive grandeur 
of the Foreign Office on Pall Mall. And yet, above the 
impression of every other building in London is the undefin- 
able grandeur of the Parliament House—the grandeur of the 
sovereignty it represents which has been so great by the con- 
sent of ages. What one admires most is not what meets the 
eye, but all that is thought and done under those vaulted roofs, 
the extent of English liberty, the progress which nothing inter- 
rupts, the prestige of a race that has known how to protect 
its rights from the universal serfdom into which all others 
fell in the sixteenth century when absolute despotism prevailed, 
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It was with special pleasure that we entered the House 
of Commons under the Premiership of Gladstone. On a 
former visit, Disraeli was in power. He drew men in his 
train by the force of his remarkable genius. His policy was 
dramatic, full of political coup de etat, which dazzled and oft 
alarmed the English mind. An “Adventurer” he was called 
at home and truly his schemes were very fearsome. Not long 
could he have bullied Europe and meddled everywhere with- 
out involving England in war. Gladstone was a slower but 
safer man, seeking ends by scrupulous and sure rather than 
by revolutionary means. More than any statesman in English 
history, he represented the power, not of trickery, but of 
Conscience in politics. To arrive at ends no matter what the 
means was Disraeli. To arrive at good by means of good, 
to rule human nature by ideas rather than compulsion, to 
govern a people as conscience governs an individual, awaken- 
ing in them by the voice of duty, a nobler political morality, 
never to sully a great cause by a crime not even for the pal- 
pable welfare of the country—this I take it was Gladstone 
and the only saving principle of politics in any land. 

The Land Bill for Ireland was passing its final reading 
during our visit. It was easy to perceive as one of the first 
impressions, talk is at a discount in the great debates for such 
a stumbling, stuttering, hemming, hawing lot of speakers it 
has never been my lot to listen to. English parliamentarians 
speak slowly and conduct their arguments with many a pain- 
ful pause that would be scouted by American auditors. Glib- 
ness is of much less worth to a member of Parliament than 
capacity for work. Oratory as we idealize it is unknown 
among the King’s benches. Even John Bright, the greatest of 
English speakers, talked in slow and measured phrases until 
he arrived at his peroration which was written and pronounced 
with some spirit. Gladstone was a _ mechanical talker, 
dependent for his impression upon his thought rather than 
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passion. He would not have been regarded as an eloquent 
but a very able man in America. His genius consisted in a 
colossal ability for work. The Land Bill for Ireland was a 
masterpiece of constructive ability covering the whole field 
of the rural and social economy of Ireland in comprehensive- 
ness and minute adaptation of means to end displaying quali- 
ties seldom combined in one intelligence. It was a stupendous 
almost superhuman effort to cure the woes of Ireland. 
Obstructions and difficulties resisted its passage until even the 
Premier’s opponents acknowledged its passage to be the great- 
est feat of a long and illustrious career. Months of uninter- 
rupted sittings were occupied. The campaign through Scot- 
land, closing with the Lord Rector’s address to Glasgow 
University, was deemed a physical and intellectual exhibition 
beyond parallel. But the endurance of Gladstone through that 
Parliamentary session, his address and patience, his flexibility 
and firmness, his unsleeping vigilance and his unfailing 
resources of logic and rhetoric constituted a wonderful 
example of powers ripened to their completeness and perfect 
use. “Grow old with me” says one of Mr. Browning’s heroes, 
“the best is yet to be the last of life for which the first was 
made.” Fit expression of the life discipline which fitted the 
noblest statesman of English history for the great achieve- 
ment which the Parliamentary session of 1881 chronicled. 


Before departing from London, I joined the promenaders 
of a late afternoon along Rotten Row. Often on like occasions 
had I seen Princess Alexandra alone in the back seat of. an 
open barouche, shaded with a gay parasol held with a long 
gauntleded hand and two or three of her children fronting her 
upon the forward seat. Rarely was the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards Edward VI seated by her side. She was fairly 
tall, refined and beautiful of face with the light Scandinavian 
complexion and with perhaps a too elongated neck which was 
always encircled with a narrow black silk or velvet band 
clasped with a single jewel. Upon this occasion returning 
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from a constitutional, I paused opposite St. James Palace 
arrested by the manifest stir among the double file of soldiers, 
ordered to “Attention” as they guarded the entrance. The 
great gates were swung open and the State Carriage with 
Prince Edward and Princess Alexandra, the King and Queen 
of the Helleni with their children, swept in preceded by postil- 
lions and drawn by four splendidly caparisoned horses. Little 
did I think, standing opposite, that I, a plebeian American had 
at that time in my home across the sea a daughter, Catherine, 
who would later be welcomed as a guest in the palace of their 
Majesties of Greece, be a preferred member of the Queen’s 
dancing set and that one of those lads would be a rejected 
suitor for her hand. It is a pleasure to add that though she 
might have been a Grecian of no mean degree she preferred 
_ to remain an American and chose for her partner a fine up- 
standing Naval officer. Gentle reader, pardon the gratifica- 
tion of the writer over his narrow escape from the dubious 
honor of being the father-in-law of a King! 


CHAPTER XV 


FRANCE 


Normandy, though one of the richest and most beautiful 
provinces of France, as well as the most accessible, is less 
known to tourists than many parts of Europe less attractive 
in natural features and with less that can reward curiosity. 
The ordinary holiday maker at once goes far afield to the Alps, 
to the banks of the Po or Tiber, to the Moorish monuments 
of Spain, perhaps to North Africa. If, on his return he casts 
a hasty look at renovated Rouen during a pause in his journey 
from Paris to Dieppe, he thinks he has paid sufficient atten- 
tion to a district of minor interest which few talk of having 
visited and for which the modern caravans of tourists are 
rarely organized. It is rather the person of special tastes who 
makes the easy pilgrimage to the Cathedral of Beauvais, 
studies the noble proportions of St. Quen, or the grand relics 
of the Norman architecture of the eleventh century at Caen. 
To this class of travelers, the quaint little town of Honfleur, 
just over the Seine from Havre, nestling amid trees and green 
hills, will always have interest. As we steam across the water, 
the villas and chalets play bo-peep among the hills that line 
the cliffs and we fancy that the landscape must have strayed 
from an inland retreat to this sea-board. Our fellow passen- 
gers on deck are numerous and miscellaneous, a curious 
assemblage of peasant women, fish, mussels, quacking ducks 
and crowing cocks enroute for sale. By our side an objec- 
tionable man, with the appearance of an ostler, puffs cheap 
tobacco smoke in our faces and we look as uncomfortable as 
we feel. But who shall assert that French gallantry perished 
with the monarchy? Our ostler has the manner of a prince 
and on discovering that his cigar interferes with our comfort 
not only throws away the offending luxury, but with a pro- 
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fusion of apologies, makes a stupendous bow! It was a really 
well executed bow, with the lifted hat, the sweeping extension 
of the arm, the inflection of the body while the respectful 
smile seemed to bespeak that the author of that magnanimous 
performance murmured inwardly, “I think I did that rather 
well.” Description renders such an exhibition ludicrous, but it 
was a deference so striking that the memory of it has survived 
for more than forty years. Indeed this is an element of 
French character worthy of universal imitation, we mean their 
civilty and polite manners. We know not what correlation 
there may be between the inner state and the outward mani- 
festation though there is an old saw that says, “Manners 
Makyeth Man,” but sure we are that consciously or uncon- 
sciously from peasant to count in their habitual attitude toward 
each other as well as in casual relationship to strangers, the 
French people exhibit to an unrivalled degree the grace of 
courtesy. It would be a great error to suppose this is all 
veneer, merely acquisition, the fruit of long study. History 
shows us that the race has been what it is since Louis Treize 
was King, yea, since Strabo wrote, ‘““The Greeks and the 
Romans distinguished the ancient Celts from all the people 
comprehended under the name of barbarians because of their 
politeness.” It is therefore inheritance and “to the manner 
born,” ingrained in the very web of French society. It lends 
a subtle charm to all intercourse, a charm as discernible on the 
street as in the drawing room, among the burgeoise as amid 
the higher classes. 


But we have almost forgotten our destination in our medi- 
tation upon French civility. We are aroused however, from 
our reverie, by the bustle of landing amid such a collection of 
crowded docks, picturesque wharves, tortuous streets, old 
world buildings as must drive an artist wild. Scrambling up 
the steep street we reach the place whereon stands the Beacon 
Church of ‘Honfleur. The steeple seems to have had a quarrel 
with the building and walked off to settle down some yards 
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further. The building is undoubtedly aged and perhaps has 
survived the 1,500 years claimed. Its look of utter decrepi- 
tude certainly does not belie its antiquity. Its most interest- 
ing feature is the votive offerings to be seen in the interior, 
dedicated throughout the centuries to the church by Norwegian 
sailors grateful for deliverance from the perils of the sea. 
What Deal is to England, Honfleur has been to France in the 
bye-gone centuries, the landing place for Norwegian ship tim- 
ber, evidence of which remains, not only in votive offerings 
but in language and customs of the people. 


But Honfleur is not only distinguished by the ancient 
curiosities in its Beacon Church but for its marble beds,. the 
deposits of ancient Caspean Seas and forever famous for the 
discovery of the oldest forms of fossil life in the shape of the 
remains of the marine reptiles called Ichthyosaurs, out of 
which the celebrated Cuvier articulated the new species of 
animal creation which revolutionized the zoology of the world. 
He proved thereby the existence, in past geologic ages, of an 
order of reptiles differing wholly from any that now frequent 
land or sea. These monsters may well be compared to chime- 
ras engendered by the imagination, exhibiting as they do, the 
singular spectacle of a head like a dolphin, with the teeth of a 
crocodile placed at the extremity of a long neck consisting of 
eighty vertebrae attached to the body of a lizard. Even so 
famous a naturalist as Cuvier would have failed to convince 
the scientific world of the existence of such an ancient monster 
but for the discovery of many like-fossil remains. At Bou- 
logne, in the quarries of Caen, in the strata of Montmartre, 
Belleville, Montmorency in the calcareous marl of Orleans 
and on the Rhenish limits of France, bones were found of 
such character as to prove beyond a doubt the existence of 
gramnivorous animals radically different from any now found 
on the earth’s surface. The only animals to which they bear 
the faintest resemblance are the tapirs that exist at present 
in the new world. : 
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But our visit to Honfleur was not to see old world build- 
ings and antediluvian skeletons but to see and hear Leon Gam- 
betta, who was to appear in the theatre of the Place Thiers 
and distribute the prizes to the more studious scholars of the 
Lycee. It was an educational miseenscene which probably 
only France, with its love of “effect”? could produce. The 
boxes, galleries and back pit were filled with a well-dressed 
throng, plentifully sprinkled among whom were divers officials, 
solemnly imposing in their uniforms dear to French hearts. 
The pit itself was filled with young collegians in their Lycee 
uniforms. Carpeted steps, flanked with a profusion of beauti- 
ful flowers, lead to the stage, on which are seated the pro- 
fessors and in the center, Gambetta, backed by a flag, 
surrounded bust of the Republic. As the scholars receive 
their prizes, the place echoes with applause and they are 
recalled again and again, the faces of professors beam all over, 
and one young teacher goes to the length of saluting his smil- 
ing pupids on both cheeks. The band strikes up at frequent 
intervals and altogether it is a theatrical performance that 
marks the turning points in these young lives. 


Upon the conclusion of the school exercises, Gambetta 
was introduced amid acclamations and Viva la Republique, 
long continued. His address was brief, congratulating them 
on the interest in education they displayed and it was devoted 
chiefly to the necessity of all France to champion and estab- 
lish Universal Education, as the most vitally important means 
by which the Republic was to be conserved and consolidated. 
Though there were no impassioned flights of oratory, he was 
a very vivacious and magnetic speaker and had a rapid utter- 
ance. The evidence of vitality leapt out of every movement 
yet every movement was graceful. The rapid play of physiog- 
nomy, the twisting of the shoulders, the nervous oratory of 
the hands, all these enforced the sentiments and ideas of the 
speaker and bespoke what he was, the most eloquent orator 
of France. The manner was half the eloquence, 
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On the next Sabbath, while at Havre, the National Elec- 
tion took place. A scene of extraordinary activity presented 
itself at the Hotel De Ville. The fate of the presiding Gov- 
ernment, of which Gambetta was the chief factor turned 
upon the event. The conduct of the voters was admirable. 
No rowdiness, no drunkenness, only chatter. The wonderful 
facility of the French in talk is a great safety valve by which 
hot passions largely evaporate. They discuss only the result 
of the election, not to France, but to Gambetta. The eyes of 
all I'rance are turned toward this, the greatest citizen. His 
enemies were far more numerous than we had dreamed. 
“What is the cause of your choler against Gambetta?’ we 
asked. “His prodigious promises; his petite fulfillments’ was 
the answer. “He has promised education for all children, 
promised separation of Church and State, promised in a 
moment of flattery of the crowd, non armee—no army. Im- 
possible!” they exclaim: with a tremendous shrug. And so 
Gambetta was impaled as many a great politician before and 
since by his own promises which, when the opportunity of 
power comes, it reveals that the promises have been found 
too large by far to be carried out. Already the election pre- 
saged his downfall. The bulletin announced his moral defeat, 
that is, his election by so small a majority as to sensibly 
impair his prestige. “Gambetta est perdu’ Gambetta is lost, 
his enemies cry. In fine, just as many a popular preacher 
lives to preach to empty benches, as many a statesman is 
thrust headlong down from the pinnacle of his power, so 
Gambetta was swiftly approaching the hour when the crowds 
that cheered him to the echo would greet him with never a 
Viva la Premiere Citoyen. Building his power on popular 
applause rather than popular conscience, his brilliant career 
ended in early eclipse, personal disappointment and a tragical 
death. 


On the elevated cliffs in the suburbs of Havre overlooking 
the North Sea was the summer residence of Sarah Bernhardt. 
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It was a large and imposing chateau but occupied a singularly 
bleak position without a tree or shrub to cover down the utter 
barrenness and nakedness of the land. On the bill board of 
the principal theatre in Havre, the announcement was made 
that the great actress would make a single appearance in one 
of her great roles. The opportunity was not neglected to hear 
this famous woman in her own land and tongue. I shall not 
forget while life lasts the marvellous tonal quality of her 
voice as it was heard for the first time as she came upon the 
stage, falling as it did upon the ear for perhaps a minute 
before her presence was revealed, clear as a silver bell with 
an indescribable sweetness of tone and soundness of timbre, 
penetrating without the slightest effort the vast and crowded 
theatre. The play was a rather audacious one, reproducing 
the Biblical story of the Samaritan Woman at Jacob’s Well. 
And the greatest encomium that could be passed upon it was 
that there was nothing suggestive of sacrilege in the represen- 
tation but it was reverent to a degree. It reproduced the scene 
of the woman, drawing water, the memorable conversation, 
the arrival of the disciples as they returned from the pur- 
chase of food in the city, their astonishment over the con- 
descension of the Galilean Prophet in talking with this alien 
woman, the frugal meal of the little company of disciples 
seated upon the ground closing with the gates of the distant 
city thrown open and a vast crowd rushing forth to see and 
hear for themselves the words of this stranger Prophet who 
had made such a stir in the land, closing with the apostrophe 
of Jesus at the sight in the well-known words, “Say not three 
months and then cometh harvest! Lift up your eyes and behold 
the fields white already to the harvest!” and the willing hom- 
age of the crowds who now believed not from the woman’s 
report, but from what they themselves saw and heard. There 
was nothing strained or suggestive of artifice in the role of 
this gifted woman. Her action was free from the excess of 
gesticulation common in French histrionic performances and 
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restrained to a degree. Indeed her perfect naturalness was 
in evidence from first to last. But the most indelible impres- 
sion left upon the mind was that of a voice, limpid, pure as a 
tinkling mountain rivulet, a voice such as I never before heard 
upon earth nor expect to hear this side of the angelic choir. 
I came from the performance with the conviction that the sou- 
briquet of the “Divine Sarah” was well deserved. 


PEASANT LIFE IN FRANCE 


We have often paused at the market places in French 
cities to note the strange modes of the peasant population. A 
brawny, muscular hoarse-voiced race it is and a worthy off- 
spring of those poissardes, who, in the Revolution, helped to 
storm Versailles and for mere pastime as they passed thither, 
tore a horse into a hundred fragments, devouring him raw as 
a sweet morsel. Their faces are coarse and lack intelligence. 
In their broad, well-knit frames, however, are revealed strong 
capacities for toil and endurance. They are, in general, com- 
fortably clothed in velveteen or blue coats, and invariably 
about the neck of each is bound a parti colored handkerchief. 
Ife is as brightly attired in his economical dress as any noble- 
man and as content apparently with himself. As an illustra- 
tion of peasantry, they are models for the world. Fashion 
affects them not. On them the political tornadoes, upturning 
so much of France, have left but slight impression. They 
talk in the same patois, move in the same narrow scenes of 
action and enjoyment as did their grandparents, content to 
accumulate a little gold and hide it away. They come to the 
city in the same awkward two-wheeled vehicles and they bar- 
gain with their customers in the same grimaces and shrugs 
which have characterized the French for ages. 

Attracted by the appearance of these country folk, we 
decided to seek them in their actual, every-day life and take a 
ramble afoot through the farm lands of Normandy, the richest 
and most fertile agricultural region in France. Accordingly, 
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after railroading some fifteen miles from the city of Havre, 
we alighted and went upon a ten-mile tramp in the pure coun- 
try. We entered upon a smiling valley, sprinkled with 
villages and characterized by remarkable fertility. It offered 
that graceful blending of pastoral life with arable land, farm- 
ing with gardening, which is always so agreeable to the eye. 
The only stilted and ungraceful element in this rural scene, 
as indeed of all France, was forest trees which line the roads 
and which are not suffered to grow as they will but are de- 
nuded of their limbs for utility sake but surely not for beauty. 
And yet the trees, so bare of branches, permitted more vivid 
view of the beautiful green, beneath and beyond. The French 
will not allow even their trees to be melancholy but compel 
Nature to assume a bright, jaunty air. Through the valley 
there flowed a stream, turned off from its bed and put to 
work in turning the wheels of industry. Almost every bank 
or hillside had its flowing rivulet, the waters of which from 
their percolation through the chalk formation, were singularly 
transparent. Villages and flouring mills on the banks of the 
stream, at frequent intervals, rustic bridges thrown across 
the bed leading to delightful little Summer houses, and cattle 
lowing on the brink continually serve to make up a rural pic- 
ture very cool and comfortable even on a hot August day. 


Thus we walk on, amid shade and singing birds and 
streams, leaping and laughing to their own music, until we 
emerge on the broad plains of Normandy, much like the Illi- 
nois prairies, great far-stretching downs covered with gener- 
ous harvests and far-stretching carpets of clover, odorous 
thyme and wild flowers that could not be trodden on without 
delight to more senses than one. Among the chief features 
of Norman scenery we would remark above all, the orchards 
and gardens. France is par excellence the land of fruits and 
vegetables and flowers and we saw, in ten miles of our tramp, 
more of these than in all our travels combined. True, the 
only fruits natural and indigenous to France are the fig, apple, 
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pear and plum. But patience and industry have naturalized 
hundreds besides. The cherry tree brought by Lucullus from 
Asia, as well as the vine first planted in France by the Romans, 
now surpasses in her soil the world besides. The Greek 
colonists on the coast of the Mediterranean transported thither 
the olive and the raspberry bush. From the discovery of the 
new world, France obtained the acriviola of Peru, the lyco- 
persicon of Mexico, and the potato of Virginia. The humble 
parsley was brought from Sardinia, the cardoon from Bar- 
bary, the orange and lemon came from China, the apricot from 
Armenia and the peach from Persia. The gardens and 
orchards are adorned now with the productions of Asia, the 
white mulberries, the walnuts and melons which, for the depth 
of the edible part and mellow muskiness are incomparable. 
Lastly the kidney bean, the white endive and lettuce have 
passed from the burning climate of India to this temperate 
land of Western Europe and in her gardens have reached 
their finest perfection. The gardeners of France, without 
their equals anywhere, have by their art, preserved the lily 
of Palestine, the sunflower of Peru, the dahlia of Mexico, 
the ballsomine of India, the reseda of Egypt, angelica of Lap- 
land, the tuberose of Ceylon, the tulip of Turkey and the in- 
odorous rauculas, the only monument of St. Lewis’ pious 
expedition into Syria. All these fruits and flowers and vege- 
tables and many besides in wondrous profusion did we behold 
along the highway of Normandy. Never before did we dream 
that this Mother Earth could be turned into such a paradise 
or be rendered so fruitful by the hand of man. On all sides, 
pear trees loaded with fruit, flattened themselves against walls 
like heavy vines economizing space. From bowers of vines, 
great round melons shone, covered with glass hemispheres. In 
beds of various colors, vegetables grew as if no weed ever 
presumed to disturb their peace of mind, while from incon- 
ceivable spots and corners started beds of flowers or strange 
fruit-bearing trees. 
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The homes of the peasants, neat and tasteful, not so 
much in themselves architecturally but in the gardenesque 
touches added to them by their occupants, were grouped 
together rather than scattered over the land as with us. In 
the Oriental civilization whose history the Bible relates, they 
farmed from the city. Babylon was to some degree a walled 
farm. France, in this respect, betrays her Eastern origin as 
well as her dread of isolation and loneliness. The French 
method of farming from the village instead of the lonely 
farm house is the more human plan. In America, insanity is 
pre-eminently common among the agricultural classes. In 
homes separated by wide distances from any other human 
habitation the farmer and his wife are deprived too much of 
the social element. It savors of the solitary confinement prin- 
ciple in prison management which has notoriously proved to 
end in the same results. The farmer is at his work in the 
fields the day long. When man and wife do come together, 
it is in fatigue of body and under conditions of familiarity 
which prevent any sense of mental or social excitation in each 
other’s presence. The laborious days are lonely to both. And 
the night! Ah! Can anything be more solemnly silent than 
an isolated farm house in the evening time, when the cows, 
relieved of their milk lie down to chew the cud of silence and 
the chickens have gone to their roost and the birds sit mute 
with folded wings amidst the motionless branches. Scarce 
a sound! Nothing but the hoot of the owl or the mournful 
ncte of the whip-poor-will in the distant forest. What wonder 
that many are driven by such a lone&Some, gloomy life to 
brooding, to melancholy, to insanity. The French peasant is 
wiser in his generation. He lives not alone but with others. 
He leads two lives, one of labor, the other of society. His 
partner in life does the same. They keep their wits burnished 
by association with their fellow creatures and in their loneli- 
est and most dispirited moods, can fly to the shelter of a 
human face and a neighbor’s presence. 
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Watching the laborers at their work we perceived that 
the most antiquated instruments’ were still in vogue among 
them. The ploughing was done by two extra large horses 
attached to the half front of a wagon and the beam was laid 
up in the most ridiculous manner on the center of the axle. 
Why the ploughman did not dispense with the half wagon 
and utilize the shorter draught we could not tell. Doubtless 
he had no other reason for his elongated method than the 
fact that he was content to follow in the furrows of his 
fathers. Further on we watched the woman of the farm 
change the pickets of the cows in the clover, beautiful, docile 
creatures, who circling from the pegs, cropped the herbage 
as neatly as a scythe and mowed the field without trampling 
the pasture. In this as in the matter of having no fences, 
the French farmer shows an economy and a wisdom beyond 
the American and indicates the cause of the wonderful pros- 
perity which enables them to build canals and subscribe so 
heavily to the foreign flotations and their own national debt. 


On every side the farmers were cutting and gathering 
the harvest. Not a reaper was to be seen, only men wielding 
cradles followed for the most part by a single woman binding. 
A solitary Norman horse (the Norman horses are famous), 
sufficed to haul the grain in a high two-wheeled cart with a 
bed much similar to that of a bark wagon in the United States. 
Everything was on the petite principle as indeed are the farms 
averaging not more than ten acres and yet the yield is not 
petite, being sixty bushels per acre for wheat and the variety 
and amount of the products of these little farms would amaze 
an American farmer, used to the skimming process of agri- 
culture. We examined the grains of oats and wheat and 
found the kernels wonderfully plump and fully one-third 
larger than our own. Whatever the result of the year may 
have been to other countries, France appeared to be blessed 
with an abundant harvest and the prospect of full granaries. 
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“My lord rides through his palace gate 
My lady sweeps along in state 
The sage thinks long on many a thing 
The maiden muses on marrying 
The minstrel harpeth merrily 
The sailor ploughs the foaming sea. 
The hunter kills the good red deer 
The soldier wars withouten fear. 
But fall what’er befall 
The farmer he must feed them all.” 


ROUEN 


Normandy, with its undulating, well-wooded, well- 
watered, green verdured landscapes, rich in sylvan beauty, 
reminds the traveler of the prettiest parts of England rather 
than of the brown monotony of the greater part of France. 
We would confidently recommend it to those tourists who 
may be frequently heard lamenting the difficulty of finding a 
spot unfrequented by the sight and sound of others of the 
same species. It is a strange subject of complaint this, though 
all who have rambled on the Continent must have heard it. 
Little complimentary too, one would suppose when addressed 
to an English speaking traveler, yet you will hear it at Ems, 
at Carlsbad, at Sonnet, under the cedars of Lebanon or at 
Tadmor, in the desert. Mrs. Smith confiding to Mrs. Jones 
her distresses that she has not been able to discover a single 
spot uninfested with English or Americans! And that with a 
complacency indicating the conviction entertained by Mrs. 
Smith that she was hereby clearly manifesting her own im- 
mense superiority over the common herd of her compatriots. 
One of the objections to this solitary system of travel is the 
vast deal of the world now requisite to furnish isolated lodg- 
ings for these dear anti-gregarious people. There is accom- 
modation however, we would respectfully suggest, for one or 
two in the bye-ways of Normandy. 
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Taking the night boat up the Seine halfway between 
Havre and Paris, you arrive at Rouen, the most interesting 
city in the north of France. It is prolific in historic interest. 
Deriving its name from Rotho, an idol which the Veliocassi 
adored, it was already a village in Caesar’s day and is def- 
nitely mentioned in the geography of Ptolmey. The capital of 
Normandy and the seat of the ducal palace, it bears token 
in the venerable aspect of many of its buildings to the impor- 
tant part it played in the days of Norman glory and aggres- 
sion. Here Walter Scott fixed the scene and drew the 
materials for his tale of “Ivanhoe.” Richard Coeur De Lion 
is forever identified with the history of Rouen and has found 
a memorial in her cathedral. The city fell into the power of 
the English in 1419. In 1431 the Prelates, who were deaf to 
the voice of patriotism and instruments in the hands of for- 
eigners, adjudged and put to death the heroine who had saved 
her country. A statue of Joan of Arc erected on the market 
place, as well as a street bearing her name prove that her 
memory is still revered in the town in which she was unjustly 
condemned. 


Rouen possesses probably the most valuable collection of 
paintings in France outside of Paris. Its academy contains 
more than five hundred paintings of unusual merit as works 
of art. The collection took its origin from the paintings taken 
from the convents and churches suppressed in 1793 and have 
been subsequently vastly enriched by important purchases by 
the city and gifts by private individuals and by the govern- 
ment. The most valuable are Jesus Ches Marthe and Marie, 
by Jordaens; Adoration des Virgeres, by Rubens; La Verge 
de Lixte, by Raphael, and Un Portrait d’ Homme, by Titian. 
The lover of art can readily pass a day of great enjoyment 
in this truly remarkable gallery. 

The Gothic work of Rouen is however the chief attrac- 
tion to the traveler. The Linen Market and the Palais de 
Justice are beautiful monuments of the middle ages. But the 
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Church of St. Ouen is an exquisite gem of Gothic architec- 
ture, notable for its perfection and for the beauty of its 
painted windows. The first stone was laid in 1318 and the 
choir chapels and transepts were finished immediately. The 
nave and tower, 260 feet high, a model of finished beauty, 
were added 160 years later. The south portal is as delicate 
a bit of taste as was ever translated into stone. The interior 
is 443 feet long and 106 feet high. All the windows are of 
painted glass and there is a fine reflection of the nave from the 
Holy Water basin. The Cathedral is also of vast proportions 
and elaborate decorations. But for the make-believe spire we 
would rank the Cathedral of Rouen above the Notre Dame 
of Paris. The central spire is a disfiguring iron work replace- 
ing one burned down. The work of the whole external front 
wall is exceedingly elegant. Dark ages, the middle ages may 
have been called, but they put a deal of light and beauty in 
the stone work they did. Much of this vast cathedral was 
wrought in the thirteenth century, yet from nave to transept, 
from every curve in yonder dome, 100 feet overhead to the 
minutest carving of the curious stalls by my side, thought 
is visible, as varied, rich, airy, thorough and conscientious as 
aught witnessed in any architecture of our vaunted times. 


Rouen is a city of contrasts. When the capital of the 
province of Normandy, it was a proud mediaeval city, a legiti- 
mate child of the feudal system. Its palace, its long and 
intricately tortuous streets, compelled to twist round the huge 
town mansions of the Rouenese nobles and forced between 
long lines of dead walls by their large gardens, contributed 
to impress upon it the stamp of an old provincial capital of 
the first class. Much of this aspect still remains in old streets, 
narrow, and picturesque. The street called La Rue Le 
Grasse Horloge from the clock gate house is an interesting 
illustration as well as many others containing many fine speci- 
mens of the domestic architecture of the Middle Ages. 
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In the midst of this antique city, a young commercial 
upstart has arisen, the old and the new jostling each other side 
by side. Wealthy and industrious residents have erected a city 
that will vie with London or Paris in the nobility of its build- 
ings. Hard by streets narrow and tortuous, are boulevards, 
straight and imposing, and long rows of business squares 
without a break. The quays are lined with buildings of noble 
proportions and crowded with vessels of every clime, attest- 
ing that Rouen is a port of entry for an important coast and 
foreign trade. 


Paris 


Human thought, notwithstanding its intensity, wants to 
follow all the marvellous advances of physical science. The 
changes wrought by steam, magnetism, electricity, the discov- 
ery of new gases and the composition of chemical substances. 
Priestly discovered oxygen, Lavoisier analyzed the atmosphere, 
detected vortices concealed in different minerals helpful to 
agriculture and found a great number of alkaloids, till then 
unknown, which gave new acids to medicine. Electricity came 
to add to these wonders. From the mysteries of Cagliostro, 
we come to the experiments of Galvani, who lent movement 
and apparent animation by his electric sparks to the limbs of 
dead animals. From the rudimentary experiments of Galvani, 
we arrived at the knowledge of the laws of the electric fluid, 
thanks to Volta and in perfecting his discoveries he arrived 
at the great fountain of electricity by means of the voltaic 
combination. Morse, proudly be it said, an American belong- 
ing to the race of Franklin, the first whom the Almighty 
thought worthy to hold the lightning in his hand, Morse 
invented the telegraph and put the electro-magnetic fluid, the 
soul of fearful tempests under the dominion of man. 

But in 1881 for the first time in the history of humanity 
were all the applications of electricity collected under one roof, 
that of the Electrical Exposition of Paris, signalizing the fact 
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that the race had just entered upon a new cycle of advance 
and that the marvels of the era of electricity would far sur- 
pass the wonders of that of steam. The epoch of electricity 
as a communication had been astounding, reaching its climax 
in the submarine cables which bound the world together. The 
cycle of electricity as an illuminator was just opening the 
storehouse of its mysteries and its glories. This first Expo- 
sition expedited this and furnished a meeting ground for elec- 
. tric engineers and scientific men from all parts of the globe 
as well as brought the utility of electricity to the knowledge 
of that great public upon whose acceptance or rejection every 
great invention so much depends. Indeed, the invention may 
come but the discovery will die still-born unless humanity is 
ready to accept. This is perhaps the reason that the age of 
invention had to wait the arrival of the age of democracy, 
and a race emancipated from the tyranny of custom, on the 
Qui Vive to welcome everything that would hasten produc- 
tion and economize labor. Forcible illustrations of the neces- 
sity of a public to welcome the production of the inventor 
abounded in the Exposition. “Verily, there is nothing new 
under the sun” as scientific men had to confess when they 
examined with wonder the Palacaennotii electro motors which 
resembled so closely the Gramme and the Brush machines, 
and so long antedated them. The three-needle telegraph of 
Antoine Magnini of the University of Padua was made in 
1838. The five-needled instrument of Wheatstone was per- 
fected in 1837. The Italian instrument however, was the 
apparatus in which the signals were made by notes on a key- 
board representing the letters of the alphabet. The depres- 
sion of any one letter made the proper contact on the three 
circuits so as to move the three needles in the right direction. 


We witnessed the first practical use of the electric light 
on the Rue de l’Opera and from our window in the Hotel 
Grand could observe the performance of the Jablakoff light 
every night. There was a steely, sepulchral tinge that charac- 
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terized it. In the Place as well as the Grand dining salon, 
the same light was used and apart from a brilliance too splen- 
did for the space lighted was not objectionable. It is to be 
remembered that the subdivision of the electric light and its 
adaptation to small areas had not as yet been worked out. It 
remained for Edison to conquer this difficulty which, at that 
time, caused the workmen in the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich 
to complain that the brightness of the light affected the nerves 
of the eye and they could not see well when using ordinary 
lights in their own homes. 


Strolling through the building one saw but in embryo 
the multitudinous applications of electricity which have since 
become universal necessities. Here were street cars and railway 
carriages beginning to be propelled by electricity, there sew- 
ing machines, instruments for cutting steel and manufacture 
of an astonishing number and variety of the smallest articles. 
Over yonder mighty machinery was whirled round with light- 
ning let down from Heaven while by my side the telephone 
whispered the low tones of the human voice. Perhaps that 
which attracted our curiosity most was the Induction Balance 
used to locate the bullet in the body of President Garfield. 
It was afterwards stated that the post-mortem examination 
proved that the diagnosis by Professor Bell proved inadequate. 
But after experiments carried out correctly justified the claims 
of the invention. An illustration of the accuracy of the 
machine occurred during my visit. Mr. Elisha Gray, an Ameri- 
can well known in connection with the telephone, was a dis- 
believer in the induction balance as a means of diagnosis. He 
said to Professor Hughes, “Thirty years ago when working 
at some metal work, a filing of iron entered my finger. The 
more I tried to extract it the deeper it went in. I believe it 
is still there and if your instrument is of any value you ought 
to be able to tell me which finger it is.” Professor Hughes 
tested Mr. Gray’s fingers but none gave any sound until he 
came to the forefinger of the right hand when the balance of 
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the coils was quite destroyed and a noise was given out. This 
was the very finger in which the filing was buried thirty years 
before. The doubter was convinced. 


There has always been a fear on the part of the religion- 
ists that science may prove a menace to its central truths, but 
no one observing its trend, especially in our century, can escape 
the conviction that whether consciously or unconsciously 
to its votaries, science is ascending from the material nearer 
and nearer to the ideal and the spiritual. In the progress from 
steam to electricity, science is leading humanity away from 
the idolatry of brute matter and the excess of materialism. 
With the brain of man evolving these marvels and the dis- 
covery of such etherial force in the universe, it 1s impossible 
to forget the soul we bear within us and deny the spirit who 
animates the universe. No part of human labor is lost. The 
Divinity is no more absent from the world’s material prog- 
ress, its science, its art, than from its religion. If we divide 
into divine and not divine, we deliver up the world to Man- 
cheism and the Devil with reason would dispute with God a 
part of creation. The thunders which let loose from the 
heavens their electric floods, the Promethean fires man draws 
down to illuminate his abode and drive his machinery with 
swift movement proves a spirit of power and light just as 
truly as the wonders of revelation. The prophet of old 
declared he saw “A Spirit in the wheels,’ and the modern 
miracles clasp hands with the Judean revelation and proclaim 
together the sublime dogma, God is a Spirit. To form this 
supreme idea all the material universe, all science, and all 
the human race are bringing their contingents. To form it the 
ancient Jews and modern art have’ alike contributed. This 
idea as the sap, as the blood, as the electric fluid of the planet, 
more and more distinctly, is projecting itself everywhere. 
Men are unconsciously forging it with their hammers, painting 
it with their brushes, striving toward it in their progress. 
Never now can this bright etherial vision of a Spiritual Deity 
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be blotted out of the human imagination and the race sink back 
and down to bow before material idols. The recollections of 
material gods are forever scattered to the winds and the heart 
of humanity is raised, to the loving Jehovah, the Absolute 
Being, the Eternal Essence, the God of Nature and of Spirit, 
elevated above the transformations of history and who com- 
municates to man the knowledge of Himsclf and the hope cf 
immortality. 


Paris was astounding enough under the rule of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, who in the short space of twelve years collected 
more works of art, added more embellishment than the three 
preceding reigns combined. Bonaparte indemnified the Parisi- 
ans for the loss of liberty by improving their city. No man ever 
more perfectly guaged the French character. To soothe the 
horror of Paris at the murder of the Duc d’ Enghien, he 
ordered that a new opera should be brought out. During his 
rule fine streets were opened, quays were constructed, the 
Seine bridges were successively erected and the canal of Ourcq 
was opened to facilitate the conveyance of goods. Twenty- 
four new fountains and eight covered markets were added. 
The Colonnades of the Louvre were embellished and the 
works by which the same palace was united to the Tulleries 
were begun. A triumphal arch, loaded with ornaments, equal 
in dimension to that erected to Septimus Severus at Rome 
arose on the Carousel to commemorate the Austrian campaign 
of 1805. A similar monument of colossal size crowns the 
entrance to the Champs Elysee. The Church of the Magda- 
len was enlarged and the present peristyle was built around 
the Chamber of Deputies. A pillar after the model of the one 
raised to Antonine in Rome, covered with basso-relievos and 
surmounted by the statue of its founder adorned Vendome 
Place. Lastly, the Exchange, the most sumptuous building 
in Paris, was founded on a site previously encumbered with 
old houses. But even after the fall of Napoleon the First, the 
embellishment of Paris has never been arrested by invasions, 
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defeats and the exhaustion of finances. Under the King and 
Chamber of Deputies, under Bourbon and Bonapartist regime, 
Paris has been so entirely rebuilt as to change utterly its whole 
aspect. The traveler who expects a historical and hoary city 
will find a jeune metropolis with an air of modern glitter 
which deprives it of almost everything in the way of the pic- 
turesque for which it was once remarkable. One would never 
dream that Caesar visited Paris (then Lutecia) fifty-five years 
before the Christian era, that Clovis selected it for his resi- 
dence, that it was pillaged by the Normans and fortified by the 
successors of Charlemagne. Gazing at the squares of white 
buildings lining the boulevards, much alike and rather monot- 
onous, we would imagine that the city was built last week. 
Ruskin, sighing for the ancient and worshipping the pictur- 
esque, would scoff at Paris as much as he did at young Amer- 
ica. Under the magic wand of Napoleon III and Baron 
Hausseman, it emerged like a butterfly from its chrysalis, so 
bright and gay and elegant that it has almost forgotten its 
antecedents. One would have imagined that Paris could 
never again be what it was under the Second Empire when 
it never ceased to present a succession of marvels. That was 
a gala display of fireworks, a shower of golden rain, that 
could hardly be repeated. But the debacle with its windup of 
September, 1870, was terrible, setting the Empire and all 
France in a blaze. Yet the Paris of my visit in 1881, in all 
its aspect, manners and humors, was more astounding than 
at any previous date in its history. At no time was there 
a richer display of wealth and taste in the shops, more gaiety 
and liveliness among all the inhabitants and a wider reper- 
toire of all those inexhaustible resources of the theatres and 
operas that cater to the amusements and pleasures of civilized 
society. 


Driving along the great boulevards, marking the mag- 
nificence of the street architecture and the public monuments, 
we tired of the massive grandeur and we asked our Cocher 
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to show us the private residences. He points to the upper 
stories of the shops. It is said the French language has no 
word for “Home.” It certainly has no place for it. The 
greater part of the two million of inhabitants live in apart- 
ments with nothing of the privacy of domesticity. This is 
probably at the bottom of the whole Laizzez Faire philosophy 
of Paris, for it would be a libel to accuse all France of the 
vices of Paris, much of which is an exotic and not a native 
product. The apartment system is eminently suitable to the 
Parisian woman’s ideal of the marital state. She prefers to 
live abroad. She scouts at the idea of marriage as a condi- 
tion in which two people are to be tied up by themselves. She 
regards it as an association for the purpose of larger liberty 
for both parties. There are examples she says with a shrug, 
of married people who live at home “Qui vivent en sauvages” 
but she does not desire the honor of so small a company. It 
is easy to see what peril such a philosophy is to home peace 
and what opportunities for discontent and laxity are presented 
in the lives of the crowds of Parisiens who never stop at home 
and whose lives are almost exclusively passed with others. 


The last Revolution seems to have borne the most sub- 
stantial fruits of all the political upheavals of France. The 
Republic is firmly established and all the Legitimists, Orlean- 
ists, Bonapartists, have ceased to be live political factors. The 
Republic has not only called into existence thirty-five million 
of men to whom liberty and an intelligent voice in the nation’s 
government are not a purple dream but a splendid possession, 
but it will inevitably change the political system of all Europe. 
Ideas cannot be quarantined, they are more contagious than 
disease and more dangerous than armies. The Republic of 
France cannot live in the heart of Europe without sounding 
the death-knell of every tyrant, be he petty prince or imperial 
lord. It will speak the language of hope to all who have been 
borne down by political servitude and to all who have 
despaired of seeing the rule of absolutism everywhere over- 
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thrown. Across the Elbe, over the vineyards of the Rhine, 
they have need to fear something else than the tread of French 
troops, that something is the impalpable invasion of the free 
ideas of France. As well try to confine light, air, electricity, 
the magnetic fluid. They are above human power and need 
but to permeate the nation to effect the conquest of Europe. 
May I modestly add that this prophecy, made nearly fifty 
years ago, has been signally fulfilled and the contagion of 
French Democracy with its watchwords of “Liberte Egalite, 
Fraternite” has spread to every nation and almost discrowned 
every King in Europe! 


CHAPTER XVI 


HIRST GIMP Sp Ot PAY 


There are three sublimities in Nature, Niagara Falls, the 
Ocean, and the Alps! The Falls of Niagara impress one with 
the sublimity of power, the Ocean with its infinitude, but the 
Alps leave forever the recollection of towering and restful 
grandeur. The passage of the Alps from Switzerland to Italy 
epitomizes the progress of civilization. At Mt. Cenis we read 
the record of the several steps in this advance, graven as they 
are ineffaceably on the mountain side. At no very remote 
period Mt. Cenis was ascended only by chairmen and mules. 
The ramasse was used in descending from the highest point to 
Lanslebourg. The traveler was compelled to submit himself 
to the skill of a guide whose feet acted as a helm in guiding 
the light ramasse along the snow, which, by one false move- 
ment, might be precipitated into the abyss. The journey of 
five miles was thus made in seven minutes. Afterwards came 
Napoleon I, who required better roads for his military move- 
ments. It was necessary to make a way through these moun- 
tains, not only for foot passengers but for every sort of 
carriage. The Simplon surpasses the greatest works of the 
Romans. The chain of Alps was burst with gunpowder. Han- 
nibal and Bernard, the uncle of Charlemagne, had crossed the 
Alps before Napoleon but none of these great conquerors 
imitated him in uniting Italy and Switzerland. In the palace 
of Napoleon at Paris, we noted that every article was removed 
by the Republican authorities, which could recall the great 
emperor. Europe would have to be blotted out of existence 
as well as France to efface the reminiscences of Napoleon. 
Not only on the bloody battlefields of Europe, but on the legal 
codes, the art treasures, the civil, the internal improvements, 
yea, on the Alps themselves he has left the eternal impress of 
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his name. After the Simplon came the Mont Cenis Tunnel 
by which the Alps were pierced and Italy was forever linked 
to France. We accomplished the distance (twenty-seven 
kilometers) in thirty minutes. Tame enough is the traveler’s 
passage through this, then the wonder of the world. Begun in 
August, 1857, it was opened for use September, 1871, just 
fourteen years and fifteen millions of dollars having been 
consumed in its construction. Issuing from the tunnel, our 
conductor, the nearest resemblance we had to Achates, called 
“Italia! Italia!” It was not without something of the emo- 
tion felt by the companions of Aeneas that we caught the first 
sight of this classic land. Our first impression of Italy does 
the reader impatiently inquire? We answer that our first 
impression of Italy was a very small donkey with outrageously 
big and stuffy paniers on each side of his back and the driver 
trudging behind. We fear this was an insight into the condi- 
tion of Italy at that period and not merely an impression. 


When other nations were entering definitely upon the 
electrical era, Italy had but arrived at the dawn of steam. 
Emerging from the mountain country, which 1s less wooded 
and picturesque on the Italian side, we traversed the beautiful 
plain of Piedmont. The change from mountain cliff, silent 
woods and rushing torrents was very absolute, and there is 
not a spot of available land uncultivated. Orchards are min- 
gled with vines and meadows with cornlands. Yet on every 
hand is the token that Italy has scarce begun to shake off the 
grave clothes with which the tyranny of ages has bound her, 
hand and foot. Agriculture is of the most primitive kind. 
Thin cattle, twelve in number, with a driver to each two, 
draw the plow, an antiquated instrument, unchanged appar- 
ently from the dawn of creation. A single handle, at least ten 
feet in length, served to guide it and with such an instrument 
one might well be amazed at the perfection with which the 
work was done. From the car window we saw threshing done 
in the ancient manner with animals treading the circular heaps 
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of straw and the laborers casting the residue up in the air for 
the wind to blow the chaff away and leave the winnowed grain 
fall to the ground. Not a modern machine for the simplifica- 
tion of agriculture was to be seen. The two-horse carts with 
solid wooden wheels of the same pattern as those described 
by Homer, were unchanged since the rustics drove them with 
hoarse shoutings along the Trojan fields. Trees abound in 
Italy serving the double purpose of fruit and shade from the 
fierce rays of the Italian sun. Magnificent avenues lead to 
the gates of the city of Turin. 


Turin or Torino, situated at the extremity of the plain of 
Piedmont, near the junction of the Po and Doira Rivers, is a 
very ancient and beautiful city, consisting of an old part 
resembling any other antique and Gothic town and a new part 
with all the elegance of modern cities. The city is cleaner than 
any other Italian city, its reservoir of Suza serving the double 
purpose of furnishing pure water in abundance and of flushing 
the streets with its torrents which carry away the filth in sum- 
mer and the snows in winter. Many of the streets of Turin 
are adorned with porticos, affording shelter from the heat of 
summer and the inclemency of the winter. On traversing 
these streets with their beautiful overhanging arcades, protect- 
ing the shoppers by day and affording the populace a delightful 
promenade by night, one might properly wonder that no imi- 
tation of this architecture exists in America. That it is not 
homely is abundantly witnessed by the Palais Royal in Paris 
and the grandest street in Turin. Can any cities in the world 
match the summer’s heat of Richmond, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New York? A double arcade on many of the streets 
of these cities would relieve congestion, enhance comfort and 
provide needed promenades. Are slushy footways the rule or 
the exception in all these cities in the winter season? Archi- 
tecture such as that of Turin would do away with half the 
summer exodus to resorts of doubtful benefit. The sight of 
the Turinese populace, a handsome people with many fair 
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women and a vast number of fine looking men, with olive 
complexioned women of the lower classes in their brilliant 
costumes, a la Egyptienne, with numbers of smartly uniformed 
young military officers, all besworded and bespurred and prom- 
enading of an evening in a perpetual double stream under the 
broad arches, lighted at intervals with swinging lamps from the 
vaulted roof, is a spectacle unmatched anywhere save in these 
northern cities of Italy. If appearances count for anything 
we would designate the northern Italian as superior in type 
to the French and as a peculiarly fine race, destined to play 
an important part in the regeneration of Italy. They bear the 
stamp of intelligence combined with vigorous physique. Once 
remove the limitations of material development and such a 
people will undoubtedly leap forward in the race of progress, 
accelerated by the long period of repression. The finer streets 
of Turin converge at the Palazzo Castello, the royal castle. 
The palace is a sort of Hermes in architecture, exhibiting on 
one side a Gothic front and on the other, the elegance of 
Grecian architecture. The staircase that leads to the interior 
of the building is finer than any in Italy, surpassing those at 
Caserta and in the Palazzo Reale of Naples. It would require 
a week for examination of the one hundred and fifty churches 
and chapels of the city. The most commonly admired is the 
Church of San Lorenzo. The interior is covered with black 
marble, and chains hanging from the ceiling are pointed out as 
having sustained lamps and candelabras of massive silver 
which were taken away by the French. These conquerors, 
however, respected the Saen Suaire, or winding sheet of the 
Saviour, an object of popular reverence and supposed to be a 
true relic. : 


Crossing the bridge that spans the Po, you ascend the 
hill of the Convent of the Capucines. It wears a deserted and 
melancholy air. Yet nothing will ever rob it of its grand posi- 
tion commanding the glorious spectacle of the Po, flowing at 
its feet, the busy city and the Piedmont vale, stretching far 
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away to the Sardinean Mountains. Nothing on the other side 
of the Atlantic matches it unless it be the spectacle of the 
Carse of Stirling, with its serpentine river from the parapet 
of Stirling Castle. The monks had a fine eye indeed for com- 
manding sites, of which, this Convent Hill with its winding 
way leading to the once fine building on its summit, is a good 
illustration. The building, though simple in outline, presents 
a picturesque and almost theatrical effect. Like all the sup- 
pressed religious houses in Italy it has been converted into 
a museum. 


MILAN 


How many lovely cities there are in Italy, each one con- 
taining a marvel and each marvel having its particular char- 
acter. Each of them has produced a genius which it unfolds 
in exchange for the gift of existence and the aspiration of 
immortality. The divinest monument of Milan, the civil city 
of Italy and its especial kind of architecture is: 


The Cathedral 


Of all the arts the most impressive is that of architecture. 
Stones shaped by design and expressive of beauty and har- 
mony give pure and intellectual pleasure. The great lines, the 
broad spaces, the ambitious arches, the aerial cupolas, the 
columns with their adornments, the galleries with their per- 
spectives, the courtyards and their cloisters, force upon the 
mind profound meditations and always express the genius of 
the age with its symbolical character. Without a doubt the 
best architecture to resist the tooth of time and the more de- 
structive rage of man is the Grecian with its strength and 
stability. But the Grecian, though complete in its subjection to 
the laws of harmony and proportion is distinguished by small 
power of expression. It is too severe and rigid to appeal 
powerfully to the imagination. In fine, we come to architec- 
ture as we come to everything else, looking through the domi- 
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nant element of our nature—as through a glass. To those 
in whom reason and conscience preponderate the simplicity 
of the Grecian with its truth to nature will always be prefer- 
able. The imagination, however, demands something more 
bold and striking. Art is a magician and impresses her kiss 
of fire on very different foreheads, the high and narrow as 
well as the broad and square. In obedience to her behests, the 
artists of the ages conceived the Gothic method. Not a line 
of Roman severity is to be seen in the Cathedral of Milan. 
Truly, it is imagination run wild and the florid Gothic ex- 
panded in such profuse open work as to constitute forever the 
richest flower of the Renaissance. Begun in 1386 by Duke 
John Galeas Visconti, it is not yet completed, though 500 years 
and over 100 millions of dollars have been expended on its 
erection, this vast sum being for labor alone, the marble hav- 
ing been a free gift. This tale of years and expense would 
sound improbable but for the vision of the Cathedral itself. 
No gallery in Europe contains nearly so much sculpture. The 
building is four hundred and fifty feet in length, two hundred 
and seventy in breadth and the arched roof is two hundred 
and thirty-two in height. From highest turret to foundation 
stone, the material is of fine, white marble from the quarries 
of Gangoglio. The whole external surface is loaded with orna- 
ment. The friezes of the monuments, the cusps of the turrets, 
the roof itself, are crowned with chiselings, white marble 
statues carved by the best sculptors of Italy appear in every 
niche, in every angle, on every steeple, around every spire. 
Their total number has been estimated at more than 4,000 but 
many of them have been carved for immortality alone, as they 
are so concealed that they are visible only to the birds of the 
air that perch on them. Within the Cathedral, fifty-two marble 
pillars, each eighty-four feet in height and twenty-four feet 
in circumference and adorned with many statues and pedi- 
ments, enriched with a prodigious number of arabesques, sup- 
port the vast edifice. The marble floor, the red-polished 
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columns, the singularly painted ceiling of the vault, a perfect 
imitation of sculpture, the rich colored glass of the windows, 
the various altars, the oaken confessionals, the different 
chapels, the paintings worth a province, the basso-relievos, the 
forest of statues, all by men of rank, would require a vast 
leisure for careful examination. We can but ascend to the 
roof of the temple for a final view. Whoever has a feeling 
for the beautiful could not help admiring the prospect from 
the platform of the great cupola. From every angle of the 
temple beauty leaps, the endless array of ornamental pyramids 
being set in order with such a symmetry that amid all this 
madness of architectural display of creeping arches, magnifi- 
cent galleries, astonishing ogres on the parapets, one cannot 
escape the impression of a consonant method withal. Turning 
the bewildered eye from the immense roof a most imposing 
view of the whole city and plain is presented, surrounded by 
the chains of snow-capped mountains which girdle the horizon. 
To attempt to describe the sublimity of the Cathedral of 
Milan is useless. Better to see, feel, admire—and be silent. 
It is unequalled in the world. 


In the Dominican Convent is the famous painting of “The 
Last Supper” by Leonardi Da Vinci. It is not a fresco but an 
oil painting on the wall of the Refectory, occupying a whole 
side of the low hall and about thirty feet in length by fifteen 
in height. It has been so much disfigured by time and vandal- 
ism that it is difficult to trace. Sorrowful is it that the two 
greatest paintings in the world “The Last Supper,” by Da 
Vinci and “The Last Judgment,” by Angelo, in the vault of 
the Sistine Chapel are so injured as to be almost incapable of 
restoration. This in the Dominican Convent has had an out- 
rageous history. It could hardly be credited that the Milanese 
authorities at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century, turned 
the convent into a prison where French soldiers guarded their 
prisoners of war. French soldiers used as a target the paint- 
ing which had been the greatest ornament of Milan for three 
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hundred years. An old woman who lived near the Refectory 
has related that a soldier of the French Hussars told her that 
he himself had fired at the picture when guarding the pris- 
oners in the hall, not knowing what the picture was and the 
prisoners, alike ignorant, threw stones against it by way of 
amusement. Bonaparte, who had a genius for art amid his 
mighty schemes, on coming to Milan visited the picture and 
finding the hall used as a place of confinement “he shrugged 
his shoulders and stamped with his foot,” according to the 
relation of the aged woman and ordering the prisoners away, 
had a door walled up and a balustrade extended the length 
of the hall in front of it. 


Milan has always held a high rank in the useful arts, 
being the greatest commercial and manufacturing city of Italy. 
The National Exposition, still open at the time of our visit, 
bore abundant witness to the practical energy of the Milanese. 
From May until November Ist, more than a million persons 
had passed through the turnstiles. Was the Exposition worth 
seeing? Well, perhaps not worth coming from America 
expressly to see, but by no means uninstructive when one was 
actually in Milan. Of the Exposition the Italians were proud, 
as well they might be, seeing that it betokened for the first 
time that Italy was about to awake from the apathetic indus- 
trial sloth that had so long pervaded the peninsula. The ox 
and the ass were about to be relegated to the rear and the era 
of steam emerge. The Exposition did prove that Italian 
industry was full of probabilities. The machinery was not 
better than our own but prettier externally. Their carriages 
were light but strong and in finish surpassed the world. In 
silks they were running the Lyons manufacturers closely and 
building up an export trade with England and America. 
Always great crowds thronged the exhibition of the processes 
by which the silk was manufactured, exhibiting all the stages 
from the glass cases in which-the silkworms feed on the mul- 
berry leaves, the cocoons steeped in hot water, the delicate 
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threads disengaged and reeled with as delicate machinery, clear 
to the loom with its finished product of brilliant and compli- 
cate pattern, all these processes passed successively under the 
eye of the spectator. The cocoons and the machines were 
manipulated by Milanese girls, in ancient costumes with hair 
folded in tresses and bound together with a number of silver 
bodkins, making a sort of shield at the back of the head and 
presenting a peculiar and unique appearance. Cotton could 
also) be traced from the raw material to the manufactured 
article. This was an element of popular interest that was 
wanting in our Centennial Exposition which might have been 
anticipated on a larger scale with greater tokens of popular 
approval. But the jewelry exhibit, with its profusion of 
cameos, mosaics, corals, chased and beaten gold and silver 
work, in which the Italians surpass the world beside attracted 
throngs. One booth especially we noticed filled with products 
of Neapolitan skill was crowded about with humanity many 
ranks deep from morning till night. Drawn by curiosity, we 
joined the spectators to find it was not the fine jewels that 
were causing so much excitement but the most exquisite piece 
of young womanhood it was our lot to see in all Europe, a 
perfect Greek type, narrow forehead, brilliant eyes, olive com- 
plexion that blushed with crimson embarrassment under the 
gaze of hundreds of starers, a Venus indeed with the body of 
Hebe. Horace Walpole tells of beauties practically mobbed in 
the streets of London by those eager to behold them, but here 
was a spontaneous tribute of a mob of sightseers paid not to a 
famous court beauty but a plebian girl of about eighteen sum- 
mers presiding over a Neapolitan jewelry case, that certainly 
testified to the irresistible attraction physical beauty has for 
all classes. Even the French child that happened to be stand- 
ing by my side could not restrain its admiration but cried out, 
“La Belle Mademoiselle! La Belle Mademoiselle!” 


Last but not least among the exhibits which attracted 
attention was the celebrated Majolica ware that filled the dome 
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in the center of the building. For centuries this has been an 
Italian product. The forms of the vases are in many instances 
exquisite in beauty, a few of them being modern in design 
but for the most part models of the antique. The dismal 
weather somewhat dampened our enthusiasm for the future 
exploration of this massively built city in which mean looking 
homes are as rare as palaces in other towns. But with rain 
falling fast and the tempest moaning sadly through the trees, 
we traversed the great squares leading to our hotel, oblivious 
to all but the gloom and tempted to substitute for Mulan 
Magnificent—Milan Muddy. 

Milan seemed to be devoid of any respect for foot passen- 
gers, the pavement and the street maintaining the same level 
without any line of demarcation and both sufficiently dirty. 
But the general architecture of the city is massive and impos- 
ing in the extreme, the foundations of first stories being rugged 
as bridges and railroad abutments in our country as if built 
with an eye single to strength and endurance. The Duomo, 
a vast arcade, glass covered, furnishes the Milanese with a 
rendezvous, to which thousands resort at night, with its music, 
its tables for refections and its social enjoyment. ‘This is 
something unique and not to be seen in any other European 
city. While the Milanese seem to be more solid and sombre 
than the gayer and more volatile Neapolitans, they are just as 
addicted to music but, be it said, of a more classical type. The 
world beside does not present such a sight as the La Scala 
Opera House with its tier on tier of magnificent boxes filled 
to the roof, and the pit jammed and even the vestibule crowded 
with half a thousand standing, 6,000 of them enjoying, on the 
night of our visit, the rendition of Semiramide by Patti, sup- 
ported by the greatest Divas in Italy and the famous La Scala 
chorus. I am too much of a Philistine in respect of music to 
be fitted to convey any adequate conception of the grandeur, 
the glitter, the beauty, the perfection of the performance. 
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VENICE 


From Milan to Venice is a journey of several hundred 
miles through the lowlands of Lombardy, a very fertile region 
abounding in ditches and surface water. Among the principal 
crops of this region, we would be tempted to place the fever 
and ague. The whole country is a mulberry orchard with 
grapes festooned from tree to tree, high up from the ground. 
The mulberry furnishes the silkworms with their food, the 
interspaces are planted with corn and the grape comes in at 
the end, never properly nourished and deprived of the sugar- 
producing action of the sun. This is the occasion of the 
wretched wine of Italy. The ecstasies of Horace over the 
“mild Falernian” were mainly poetical, we fear. The Greek 
hostages spoke more precisely the prose of the matter when 
they remarked in derision of the Roman wine “that the grapes 
that made such wines ought to be lifted up to the skies.” The 
modern traveler agrees with the Greek hostages for he drinks 
the thin, sour beverage only at thirstiest need. Very pictur- 
esque, however, is this habit of trailing the vines from tree to 
tree, especially in late autumn when their foliage is all golden 
and russet with dashes of crimson. The pollarded mulberries, 
linked with the many colored festoons, backed by lakes of 
emerald green, or forest clad hillsides in the golden splendor 
of their most brilliant change, all bathed in the mellow bright- 
ness of an Italian sky, furnish the traveler a fascination diffi- 
cult to forget. 


After some hours the change from the hard and sonorous 
to the softer more sullen rumble of the railway carriage indi- 
cates that we are traversing the famous Lagoons which border 
the Adriatic Gulf and diffuse an unwholesome atinosphere. 
It is night when we reach the end of our journey and begin 
at last to behold, as in a half-darkened mirror, the fantastic 
outlines of the city of Venice, here and there illumined by pale 
lights and rising from the water like a floating caravan or 
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mirage of the deep. Truly the night with its uncertain vision 
and fitful shadows is the time above all others to enter this 
city of enchantment, whose chiefest glory now consists in its 
power to excite the imagination. To the stranger, ignorant of 
the 117 islands on which the city of more than one hundred 
thousand is built, Venice does indeed appear a floating city, 
poised upon the surface of the water and presided over by 
some sprite of the waves. The train having stopped, we imme- 
diately discover that all the conditions of ordinary life belong- 
ing to other cities are changed in Venice. No crowd of 
vehicles nor rush of yelling hotel dervishes await you. Instead 
there is a long row of black gondolas lying at the bottom of 
the marble steps. The formality of securing one of these and 
entering with your luggage is conducted with a quietude which. 
seems to indicate that there is no power even in steam to break 
in with hoarse energy upon the tranquility of a city whose 
streets echo with no sounds save those of the wavelets which 
the blue Adriatic wafts through her canals. 


We find the Venetian gondola, the object of so much 
curiosity on our part, to be a most melancholy craft. An 
ellipse of black wood, swan-shaped, with many relievos, at 
one of the extremities a great halberd cut deeply, with teeth 
whose steel shimmers ominously and at the other end a species 
of twisted tail, in the center a place of repose lined inside with 
black cloth and silk embroidery and shaded with dark cur- 
tains—this is the gondola. On entering the ill-lighted boat it 
was not difficult to imagine that we were in a floating hearse 
and were being drawn through a city of the dead, an illusion 
heightened by the imperceptible movement of the boat, the 
night gloom, the desolate palaces, the half-ruined windows, the 
low and shadowy arches and the murmur of the waters as they 
splash against the broken marble steps, like tears falling on 
tears. The craft is a fit companion of adventure and romance. 
We understand now, more vividly than ever before, Shake- 
speare’s “Moor and Merchant of Venice,” Victor Hugo’s 
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“Angelo” and the dramas of Byron. They were cradled in the 
mysterious shadows of these gondolas. From the station to 
the hotel in the Square of St. Mark, seemed a long distance 
and impatient of the low, ill-lighted saloon, we emerge and 
stand erect to gain a better view of this strange and unique 
city. We feel that the boatman at the extreme end of the craft 
and handling his single oar might be Charon and these the 
waters of the Styx, so sombre and bituminous are they, and so 
prevalent is the sentiment of gloom. The streets of water are 
unlighted save by the dull lamps of the gondola passing so 
silently by the high walls of dull buildings which but deepen 
the darkness of the night. It is as if the city was without 
inhabitants. Over the arches of the bridges living beings do 
indeed occasionally pass, but it is not difficult to imagine them 
to be unreal and but strange reflections caused by the vapors 
of the air. The silence is broken only by the ripple of the oar 
or the cry of the gondolier, sharp and shrill as the note of a 
wild sea-bird, which warns at every corner his fellow crafts- 
men in order to prevent a collision. 


At length we emerge from the tortuous labyrinth of nar- 
row waterways and enter the Grand Canal where by the light 
of the stars, we gaze with astonishment upon a succession of 
palaces, shafts of twisted columns, the plinths and pedestals, 
the Gothic roses and arabesque windows which mount above 
the waters. Soon, however, the gondola is lost again amid 
the narrow streets and all the beautiful decorations disappear 
from our view, while we are involved in a mental study as to 
how the gondolier, balancing himself on the furthest edge of 
the long boat and using only one long oar on one side, could 
manage to guide his craft with such precision as to glide safely 
by the passing boat or avoid by a hair’s breadth the jutting 
bridges and the corners of stone. These gondolieri form a dis- 
tinct population but they are no longer gay sailors singing 
Venetian airs and reciting the verses of Tasso. The deflection 
of the stream of human migration toward America has ruined 
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the prosperity of Venice and turned life into a hard and bitter 
struggle. That struggle has been rendered desperate by the 
introduction of steam vessels upon the Grand Canal. Politi- 
cal economy is ruthless. What protest of special class of 
craftsmen has ever availed to stem the general progress or 
undo the incidental fatality? We fear the gondoliers will find 
it an unequal struggle and like the wellers of the land must 
soon be improved off the face of the waters. The gondolier 
descends from a line of ancestors as long as the dilapidated 
Patricians, but is a nobler character. His whole fortune is in 
his boat, which is perhaps worth two hundred dollars. Every 
day he must be at his post and every third night. During the 
summer months he gains about one dollar a day, in the win- 
ter almost nothing. The food of the family, when they have 
food, is a handful of fish, a little rice and polenta or maize. 
Yet these men who would be supposed according to the notions 
of an American laborer to starve, are hardy, strong and mus- 
cular and can row for many hours without apparent effort. 
Over against these gondoliers toiling night and day for the 
luxury of living on polenta, are the descendants of the Patri- 
cians who would rather die than soil their hands with labor, 
who occupy palaces unable to bear the expense of living save 
in a few rooms. While all other Venetians of any prominence 
ure seeking to bring back the prosperity of the city, while 
humbler citizens work hard for a pittance, these youths in 
large numbers, who regard themselves as the salt of the earth 
simply because they are the sons of the Patricians, these noble 
drones vegetate on easy chairs in the Square of San Marco, 
expending for the privilege and coffee, two and one-half pence 
a day, and enjoy all the excitement and none of the exertion 
of speculative commerce in the adventure of a lira in the 
National Lottery. These human lizards, crowding the chairs 
in front of the cafes, are well satisfied with an existence that 
one would think would drive a snail to commit suicide. Infi- 
nitcly superior to these creatures, who think to do nothing 
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from the first day to the last of the year, is perfect bliss, were 
the gondolieri, not merely in physical, but in mental and moral 
raanhood. 

There was, however, one serious and dreadful malady to 
which they were subject, viz: Madness. A congress of doc- 
tors investigated the symptoms to determine whether the loss 
of their wits was owing to the use of polenta. The conclusion 
was that good, well-cooked cornmeal is a wholesome food, but 
that diseases arise from eating maize grown from exhausted 
land, from being mildewed by dampness and from being badly 
cooked. Whatever the cause, on one of the islands near the 
town, Venice had confined six hundred lunatics, all supposed 
to have owed their condition to eating Indian corn. 


Shall we ever forget our first night in the city of Venice 
and its almost preternatural quietude? The next morning in 
the reading room of the hotel, as if by strange coincidence, we 
hit upon an old number of the “Saturday Review” in which 
was an article on “Noises,” and the following sentence: “If we 
could only popularize the idea that noise is injurious to health 
and that, in fact it disintegrates the tissues, we might get this 
subject attended to and there would be some chance of the 
intelligent co-operation necessary for the taking of measures 
to diminish noise.” Ah! thought we, Venice is the delectable 
city for which this philosopher of ease and conservator of tis- 
sues is sighing. For nervous folk and all who have grown 
too sensitive to endure cheerfully the noises of civilization 
we recommend a residence in this city of silence. No nerve 
shattering street-cars every three minutes of day and night! 
No street of Venice has ever resounded with the tread of 
horse. No engine whistles piercing the ears, no clangerous 
sound of bells. Bells there are, but Ah! strangely mellowed 
and sweet-voiced are they as they bring to our ears the An- 
gelus, and remind us of the emotion of Byron, when one 
evening he fancied he heard the combination of these same 
echoes from the borders of the horizon gliding over the waters 
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as the stars of Heaven to the Mother of Christ with the moon 
at her feet and with the mysterious white dove waving its 
wings on her forehead, in that sublime hour of Catholic respect 
and devotion. 


The Greek story of Eos or Aurora, goddess of the morn- 
ing, falling in love with Tithonous has been told by Tennyson 
in one of his stateliest poems. Tithonous asked for im- 
mortality and Aurora, in preferring the request of Jupiter, 
omitted to add eternal youth as well, and so the beautiful 
dream of love and happiness was dissipated as wrinkles and 
gray hairs came on apace. Tothonous became sick of cruel 
immortality and longed that the gift should be recalled. Men 
came and tilled the fields and slept beneath them. The swan 
died after many a summer and while Tithonous, no longer 
glorious in his beauty, went roaming about the silent places 
of the East like a shadow of a dream. The condition of 
Venice approximates to that of Tithonous. The Doges cel- 
ebrated the espousal of the city with the Adriatic in gondolas 
covered with brocade and moved by golden oars and Venice 
was endowed with immortality but she forgot to ask. for 
everlasting youth and prosperity. Already she is gray-haired. 
Her very Doges have long since disappeared and if they ever 
return in spirit, it is to haunt the deserted marts and mourn 
the absence of all the former glory. The pearly crowns, the 
robes of velvet, the gilded barges—those lions of bronze with 
their eyes of diamonds, those crocodiles of emeralds and 
rubies, those splendid banquets immortalized by Paul Vero- 
nese, are all departed and the city sits desolate upon her 
islets with a double crown of rushes and sea-weed upon 
her brow. The marble palaces remain, but like brilliant 
apparel on a hideous woman, they only render the decadence 
of her citizens more apparent. In these self-same palaces, 
the stint and beggary of “Wolf’s Crag” is almost universally 
prevalent. There are marble floors and tables with rich 
mosaics but empty dishes. The representatives of the 
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Merovinis, the Falieros, the Contarinis and many other 
families whose names appear in libra D Ora still live in 
their old family palaces, but their incomes are wholly drawn 
from small estates on the mainland. Others, like the Da 
Mulas, who were once so rich that a law was passed in the 
days of the Republic forbidding them to buy more houses 
and palaces, are next door to paupers now. Their country 
homes are almost unfurnished, and in their town palaces they 
have one or two rooms finely adorned where they receive 
visitors. Their food they manage to wring out of their 
peasants on the Metager system. Their main expenditure is 
a gondolier, who is the man of all work when not rowing. 
No matter how small the income, a portion of it is hoarded. 
To such an extent is this old, gentlemanly parsimony carried 
that when they receive their friends on their weekly reception 
days the lady of the house rings the bell and orders the 
gondolier to bring in the coffee. He appears with the coffee- 
pot and cups. The hostess waves her hand and says, “No 
one will take coffee,” on which the guests bow, for they know 
from their own experience at home that this coffee is but a 
complimentary myth, there being neither coffee in the pot 
nor sugar in the bowl. Beyond this the hospitality of a 
Venetian patrican never goes. But if an English visitor 
establishes himself in the city and invites these nobles to 
dinner, we have been assured that they have the capacity of 
a camel gorging himself for a voyage across the desert of 
Sahara. From this degradation of her noblest citizens let 
us turn to historic Venice, to those noble children of her 
ancient household who conquered fatality, and saving them- 
selves in the lagunes from the irruptions of Attila and his 
ferocious Huns, preserved the liberties of the race through 
the whole of the middle ages, who struggled with the waves 
and awakened the energies of commerce when society was 
uselessly hiding in cloisters, who terrified the Turks with their 
standards and drove back fatalism with its devouring career, 
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who had the Imperial Crown of Byzantium so often in their 
hands but repelled it by the Phryian cap of the older Republic, 
who chiselled palaces of marvellous sculpture, painted pic- 
tures with palettes to which the rainbow had lent its colors, 
who decorated monuments of singular beauty and majesty 
—in fine, who built a city which modern Venetians are incom- 
pent even to inhabit—a city on whose bronze and marble are 
preserved the finest remains of the three ancient civilizations, 
the Asiatic, the Greek and the Roman, lost everywhere else 
in a complicate series of shipwrecks. With such a grand 
past and ignoble present, we often think it had been better 
if Venice had not been endowed with immortality but had 
in the beginning of her decay flung herself like Ophelia into 
her lagunes and disappeared under her own waters forever. 
A tragic ending with a curse upon her lips had been nobler 
far than this life of a mendicant showing contentedly to the 
world the bones of her former prosperity which are covered 
with naught but the tatters of pride! 


The production of mosaics employs a large number of 
the people of Venice. This art was discovered by an artist 
whose industry Pliny qualifies with the term of importunum 
ingenum. The invention is probably due to the Persians, 
from whom it passed to the Greeks and thence to Rome in 
the latter years of the Republic. It was patronized by the vari- 
ous Popes until the Fourteenth Century, when Venice became 
the school of the art. St. Sophia at Constantinople and 
St. Peter at Rome present famous specimens of mosaic paint- 
ing. But it was Titian who perfected the art when he had 
the direction of the mosaic decoration of St. Marc and caused 
the imitations of his own immortal painting to be executed. 
The mechanical part of the art consists in uniting small pieces 
of variously colored marble so that the surfaces may have the 
effect of a painting. The fragments of marble, colored glass, 
or stones which are made use of, vary in size. They take 
every angular form which will suit the artist’s purposes in 
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working out the contour of the design and at the same time 
enable him to join them without the least interval. The 
artist prepares a ground of plaster, formed of chalk and 
marble-powder mixed with gum. The stucco thus prepared 
is spread upon the surface intended, whether it be a church 
wall or a piece of jewelry. On this plaster the artist sketches 
the outline of the design, and then with infinite pains inserts 
the small bits of marble in the stucco, arranging them so as 
to give the light and shade and the various tints. The process 
ends with polishing the whole surface with very fine sand and 
water and the artist’s labor is complete. 


Venice is a series of monuments, a wonder of wonders 
in the variety and richness of its architecture. Everywhere 
there is prodigality and freedom of method, and over every 
style is flung the rich jewels of the East. If you examine 
the Venetian palaces with a square and compass, demanding 
of them obedience to a rigid mathematical harmony, then 
you will be shocked by the sight of a gallery supported by 
iron and a heavy column placed upon a slender one as if 
denying the general principle of gravity; you will be indignant 
at the spectacle of a mass of marble weighing like a mountain 
and riding a light, aerial gallery with its delicate bracing ; 
but then if you can fling mathematics into the lagune and 
laugh at laws of proportion and remember that Venice was 
born of peculiar historical circumstances and was a transition 
city between the civilization of the East and the West, you 
will recognize that this architecture is not only suitable but 
is unmatchable in the wealth of its expression, the richness 
of its hyperbole and the variety of its effect. 


The Church of St. Mark resembles nothing else in the 
world. The broad and low front is divided into five arcades 
not unlike the arches of a bridge, and the entrances are formed 
by five gates of bronze. Stretching across the whole front 
is a ballustraded gallery and in this are placed the four famous 
bronze horses which were foundried at Corinth, removed to 
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Athens, served to adorn the triumphal arches of Nero and 
Trojan at Rome, accompanied Constantine to Byzantium, 
transported in the Thirteenth Century from Constantinople to 
Venice, and lastly, under the government of the first Napoleon, 
placed in the Carrousel in Paris, only to be returned to their 
present position in 1815. Language has no words with which 
to paint so rich and unique a picture as this Basilica, covered 
with pyramids, statues and gildings, a mixture of all orders of 
architecture: Oriental, Gothic, Greek, Byzantium, Moorish— 
an epitome of all epochs, its blue arches sown with stars, its 
columns of vari-colored jasper, its mosaics in the recesses, 
its cupolas above copies of St. Sophia, like apparitions of Asia, 
and its grand altar brought with the bronze horses from 
Constantinople. 


Next in interest is the massive palace of the Doges in 
Moorish style, resting its mass of red and white marble in a 
double gallery of arches interlaced with capricious orioles 
which harmonize with the diadem of sharp triangles and the 
airy belfry above. Around the balcony are colossal statues 
of the Doges and the men who epitomize Venetian history. 
Here is a library of 150,000 volumes and thousands of manu- 
scripts. Venice is the mother of Titian and in these galleries 
and on the ceilings and walls are the masterpieces of Titian, 
Paul Veronese, Corregio, and Alberti. Further on is the great 
banqueting hall adorned with battle scenes, where, in cups of 
crystal in bacchanalian feasts and sensuous songs and coral 
garlands and sea flowers the Doges and Patricians celebrated 
the glories of the Republic in the richest fashion of the Renais- 
sance. Still deeper in the heart of the Palace is the room 
of Justice, where sat the Council of Ten, with its traditions 
of traitors and dungeons, of the Bridge of Sighs and tragic 
stories to excite the imagination. half legendary no doubt, but 
in many instances only too historically true. The Palace of 
the Doges, like the Seraglio of Constantinople, has been more 
than once stained with the heads of victims exposed on the 
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outer balustrades and proves that an aristocracy armed with 
Republican laws can be as sanguinary as a despotism armed 
with the Ottoman scimeter. 

The fine portal of St. Mary of Nazareth, the Peristyle 
of St. Simon, the noble architecture of St. Roche, Santa Maria 
della Salute with its graceful tower and great globe of gilded 
bronze, the palace of Sansovino, like a work of Cellini, San 
Giorgio with its red and white marble, the Gudeccia in all the 
colors of the rainbow, San Lorenzo with its Armenian con- 
vent and oriental towers like the curled sail of a large vessel, 
all are worthy of examination by the stranger. 

At the eventide we took our last view of peculiar, beau- 
tiful Venice. The heavens were of turquoise blue, the banks 
of sand were tinged with gold, the houses on the islets were 
bright and many colored and the sun, sinking behind the 
lagunes, gilded with his last splendors the spires of the 
churches and the great domes. The sombre gondolas skimmed 
the waters like fantastic creatures born of the night and in the 
distance were the islands and between their foliage, glimpses 
of stately buildings enamelled by the arts and anchored in a 
sea of eternal poetry. Now arose the first stars of the eve- 
ning and now the first lights appeared in the windows of the 
city. The songs of the gondoliers sounded on the sweet air 
and mingled with the vesper hymns of the cloister, the sere- 
nade to earth blending with prayer to the heavens! 


FLORENCE 


On approaching Florence, the beautiful capital of Tus- 
cany, the eye discovers the same walls flanked by picturesque 
towers which surrounded the city in the Fifteenth Century 
and against which the Pisans and Sienese so frequently spent 
their efforts in vain. All the monuments which rise so 
proudly, those immense domes, the embattled palaces, the gor- 
geous churches, the handsome streets paved in the ancient 
style, the flowers which hang in festoons, seeming by their 
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abundance to have given its name to the city—all recall the 
age when Florence voluntarily submitting herself to the rule 
of the Medici, dealt out to the rest of Italy, science, politeness, 
taste and magnificence. Entering the city which cradled the 
arts at the time of their regeneration, the attention is attracted 
to the famous ducal palace called Palazzo Pitti, built not only 
with a solidity which promises ages of endurance, but filled 
with art treasures which render it one of the most remark- 
able galleries in Europe. The three lofty stories are divided 
into nine hundred apartments. Many of them carved and gilt 
all over are furnished in the most costly manner. The suites 
of apartments contain a number of mosaic tables differing 
from the other mosaics of Italy in the large pieces of which 
they are formed. The labor required in these works is hardly 
credible, the table used by Count Cavour, minister of Victor 
Immanuel, having consumed thirteen years of a set of artists 
working together to complete it. The famous Venus of Can- 
ova, decorates one of these halls. The palace communicates 
with the gallery of paintings deservedly celebrated and filled 
with the finest specimens of ancient and modern art. One is 
bewildered with the artistic treasures here displayed. A whole 
year was consumed in simply classifying the statues, paintings, 
vases, cameos and the crowd of other curiosities. To enter 
into a description would be interminable. 


Leaving the palace after but a hasty glance we approach 
the Cathedral of which Michael Angelo thought it impossible 
for an architect to raise so fine a building as this grand archi- 
tectural monument. The whole external appearance is that 
of chequered white and black marble. An isolated tower at 
no great distance serves as its belfry and Charles V was so 
enchanted with its finished elegance that he said it ought to 
be put in a glass case to defend it from the wind and atmos- 
phere. The three bronze gates of the baptistry are worked 
with so much art that Michael Angelo thought them worthy 
of being placed at the entrance into Paradise. The tomb of the 
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Medicis commenced three centuries ago is one of the most 
curious works in Italy. Jaspers, lapis lazuli, alabaster, and 
the rarest marbles are combined in such profusion that it re- 
sembles not so much a sepulchral monument as a magnificent 
mosaic. The Church of Santa Crocs contains the ashes of 
many illustrious men. The tomb of Vittorio Alfieri is adorned 
by Canova, there too are the remains of Galileo, Aretino, 
Macchiavelli, who is represented as weighing a sword and a 
roll of papers in a balance. We confess to lingering long over 
the tomb of Michael Angelo contemplating his bust wrought 
by himself. It were glory enough for one city to be the 
mother of so grand a sculptor, painter and architect. No 
one can mistake a work of this artist wherever seen. No man 
ever stamped to so great a degree his own unique individuality 
upon the productions of his genius. The forehead of the 
statue left of himself, shows the wrecks of the tempests which 
have crossed it in the search by solitary paths after the infinite. 
There is nothing ordinary, nothing mean in the creations of 
his skill. All the figures he left are bold, athletic, herculean. 
No succeeding artist has imitated him with success. His indi- 
viduality is so powerful, his stature so elevated, his center of 
gravity so far removed, that to follow him causes vertigo and 
exposes the imitator to a terrible fall. One must go into the 
Sistine Chapel, also into St. Peter’s at Rome to see in the 
violent statuary and the exaggerated painting the utter folly 
of any artist trying to copy the unique and almost super- 
human genius of Michael Angelo, who must remain the won- 
der of the artistic ages, like Dante, like Shakespeare in liter- 
ature; alone in his inaccessible solitude. 


Florence was also the scene of Savanarolo’s labors, that 
reformer so strangely composite in nature—part worlding who 
invoked saints and angels, recommended fasting and penance 
and who, at the same time, summoned Machiavel, advised 
crime and assassination and restored the likeness of the 
Caesars. Time, however, would fail to tell of the noble names 
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Florence has bequeathed to immortality and the imagination 
cannot conjure up the glorious men of the Tuscan Republic 
who ornamented the city with immortal works of genius, pre- 
sided as magistrates distributing rewards of merit, decreeing 
peace and war, and ruling the affairs of state. 


But we grow weary of the works of man, though pre- 
sented in such noble proportions in Florence and sigh for 
the handiwork of the great Builder and Artist from whom 
man has borrowed all that is imposing and artistic. We place 
a just estimate upon the tumultuous life of the town when 
compared with silent freshness of the country, yet the heart 
within us is never quite satisfied until we have quitted the city 
with its monuments of stone and terminated each day with 
an excursion into the country. The picturesque environs of 
Florence admit of endless wanderings of this sort but there is 
one well worth the making. Passing the gate of Santa Croce 
and the Falls of the Arno, we wandered along the banks of 
the river, through the orchards and the lilacs, catching glimpses 
of the waters sparkling against the banks or rolling peacefully 
amongst the branches of the osiers which bent over the cur- 
rent. Farther, on a hill covered with vines, rose some elegant 
Casinos which broke the blue line of the rocks of Fiesole, 
crowned with their Tuscan walls while the near fields pre- 
sented the appearance of varied cultivation. On the opposite 
side of the plain is the deep but elevated pass through which 
the waters of the Magnano force their way, while beyond the 
evergreen woods the Appenine Alps lift themselves against 
the sky, their summits capped with snow. 


Once a proud city but now a ruin, Fiesole affords few 
means of judging justly what it formerly was. Temples, 
palaces, theatres are all swept away, even the tombs are 
violated. Yet we stand in the midst of a city that was old 
when Romulus and Remus with a plow drew the outlines 
for the proposed city of Rome, so old indeed that its origin 
is involved in the inextricable mazes of antiquity. The ruined 
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walls display a style of building of the remotest ages. They 
seem to prove the prodigious force of the men who constructed 
them and that there were indeed “Giants in those days.” The 
walls are not composed of ordinary evenly wrought stones 
but of immense masses of irregularly shaped rocks, artfully 
placed upon one another; in short, the solidity of these erec- 
tions and the elevated sites which they occupy seem like the 
work of an elder race of mankind, terrified at the tremendous 
catastrophe of the deluge! Aqueducts erected probably at the 
same time, carried to Fiesole the waters of Mt. Reggio, sev- 
eral miles distant and though broken down in the time of 
Caesar, as Villani tells us, yet their remains resemble real 
rocks in their magnitude and may be confounded with them by 
reason of their savage appearance. Fiesole was one of the 
twelve cities of Etruria and was praised by the ancients for 
the serenity of its atmosphere and for its baths, thought to be 
a cure for many maladies, This city had the glory of resist- 
ing and testing the greatest courage of Rome. Livy bears 
testimony to the formidable character of the inhabitants of 
Fiesole and the rest of Etruria. All the forces of Rome were 
employed at various times to subdue them and several dicta- 
tors were created for the purpose of allaying the fear which 
the people inspired. When the conspiracy of Cataline was 
unmasked by Cicero, that seditious citizen, compelled to seek 
safety in flight, escaped from Rome and with his fellow con- 
spirators took refuge in Fiesole, the only city which by its for- 
midable situation and the courage of its inhabitants, was 
capable of resisting the Roman arms. Cataline did not hesitate 
to hazard an engagement with the Consul Caius Antonius, the 
result of which was doubtful though the brave citizens of 
Fiesole were few in numbers and almost without arms. The 
victory was finally purchased, so dearly that smiles struggled 
with tears when the news of the battle arrived there. After a 
varied history Fiesole was finally absorbed by Florence and her 
most distinguished citizens removed thither. The city furnished 
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innumerable columns and materials for the erection of 
Florentine buildings and many statues and sculptured marbles 
to adorn her palaces. It is very probable that the four col- 
umns that support the arched roof of the gallery of the Bap- 
tistry of Florence are the remains of some monument 
in Fiesole. 

Fiesole was one of the first cities after Rome which em- 
braced Christianity. She produced a great number of philos- 
ophers and literary men besides artists celebrated in sculpture 
and paintings. Conspicuous among its painters was Fra 
Angelico, who painted angels with the same facility with which 
Plato described pure ideas. He was a mystic in whose very 
retina was painted Cherubim and from whose hands no Christ 
nor Virgin ever came without prayers and tears, truly a sub- . 
lime monk who painted on his knees and who left a noble 
remembrance in the immense fresco which covers almost all 
the western gallery of the Campo Santo at Pisa. 


The city of Fiesole contains most remarkable antiquities, 
colossal fragments of old Etruscian walls, vestiges of aque- 
ducts and vast subterranean chambers. It may say with pride, 
“Here rose my high towers and impregnable walls, there lay 
the baths of Cataline, yonder were the temples of Jove the 
Thunderer and Mars, in that place stood the College of Augurs 
and the palace of the ancient Kings” and even yet the ruins of 
these indestructible walls inspire sensations of awe. On the 
ruins of the temple of Jupiter there now rises a church over 
which the Cross is crescent and within which the religious 
ceremonies of the Nazarene are performed and the College 
of the Augurs is replaced by an Academy where, instead of 
the superstitious art of reading the future, the providence of 
the all-powerful God is taught. The bathing waters formerly 
so celebrated still run amidst the most delightful villas and 
gardens of Tuscany. Fiesole has exchanged the splendor of 
military prowess for the more durable glory of the arts of 
peace. Leaving the sights of the ancient and modern build- 
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ings, the Archiepiscopal palace and the Academy, the Church 
and Convent of St. Francis and its vast garden, we follow 
down the windings of the road by the bend of the hill and 
along the rock that supported the ancient Etruscan fortress, 
enjoying to the full on those perfumed hills the beautiful skies 
of Italy and borrowing fresh life from the vivacious air. The 
complete absence of every vapor permits one to see in minut- 
est detail the plain of Florence, its palaces, its high towers, 
its domes colored by the vivid light of a sun, cloudless and 
ardent in its setting. So near does the city seem to be that we 
can hear the confused murmur of voices and the noise of the 
mechanical occupations of the inhabitants of the Capital, an 
experience which can be repeated standing in one of the higher 
circles of the Via Nazionals at Naples as it winds up the city 
heights and looking down upon that hive of 500,000 human 
beings, you can hear distinctly the eternal buzzing of human 
voices rising to heaven and drowning all other sounds! Adieu! 
Fiesole, the oldest city-of Italy and among the oldest of 
the world! 


ROME 


Above ground Rome is a curious and wonderful city, a 
city so often demolished and rebuilt that the foundations of 
the most ancient buildings are now found when excavated to 
be some forty feet below the general level of the present city. 
Very interesting are the few fragments, of its ancient archi- 
tecture remaining, the Pantheon once filled with Pagan Gods, 
the Colosseum in which gladiators fought not with gloves but 
weapons to the death, the arena in which the Christians were 
thrown to the tender mercies of the lion of Africa, the remains 
of the Mamertine prison in which Paul was chained to a 
Roman soldier yet taught liberty to mankind, the Roman 
Forum where Senators sat, ‘Cicero orated, and Cataline de- 
fended himself and Caesar covered himself with his mantle 
as he exclaimed et te Brute! the Arch of Titus built by Jews 
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spared from the destruction of Jerusalem on which is sculp- 
tured the only representation extant of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, the aqueduct which stretches its dead body across the 
Campagna, the more modern Cathedral of St. Peter, St. John 
Lateran with its Pilate’s Staircase whose marble steps are 
worn deep by knees of ascending penitents, Santa Maria Mag- 
giora a gem of unimagined exquisiteness, the Sistine Chapel 
with its last Judgment of Angelo and its chapters of Crea- 
tion, the Vatican with its stanzas of Raphael, the castle of 
St. Angelo with its Sinister history, the Pincian Gardens, the 
Tarpeian Rock, Capitoline Hill, these and a thousand objects 
beside would take a volume to describe. But subterranean 
Rome is yet more astonishing. Below her ancient streets in 
obscure vaults whose darkness is now lighted by naught but 
phosphorescent fires we peer about for the tokens of the 

. primitive Christians who burrowed in these humid and 
gloomy caves of the earth and “kept the faith” which gave 
vitality to the human conscience and enlightenment to the 
world. There remains only a memory of that upper popula- 
tion whose power once governed the world. Of the institu- 
tions they organized we see but faint traces. Broken walls, 
a few arches, some columns, half legible inscriptions, muti- 
lated statues, things looking like the spoil of a terrible tempest, 
these are all that remain of the Caesars who PIS SO 
many provinces. 


But beneath all the splendor and power of Pagan Rome 
lay the Catacombs. The only temple permitted to Christian 
worship entered like the dens of wild animals and peopled by 
some humble sectarians, who possessed for their only power 
Prayer for their only victory martyrdom. Often tortured in the 
drunken orgies of the Capital, cast among the wild beasts of 
the Colosseum when apprehended, burlesqued by Lucian, ridi- 
culed by the most admired writers, with the whole power of 
Rome arrayed against them, who would have dreamed of the 
final victory of these believers in the crucified Jesus? For arms 
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they had the glad tidings of “peace on earth and good will to 
men”; for riches, their faith; for power, their resignation; for 
legions, the legions of martyrs; for property, the tombs. The 
Roman law protected before all the places of sepulture. The 
same emperors who persecuted the Christians as believers 
respected them as proprietors. By means of this superstitious 
respect of Pagans for property the Christians obtained a home 
for their worship and a resting place for their dead. Pagan 
Rome deposited the ashes of their dead in vases of marble or 
porphyry. But the Christians believing not only in the immor- 
tality of the soul but also in the resurrection of the body, 
buried their dead entire in the sepultures. Thus the cities of 
the dead assumed proportions as colossal as the living and 
beneath the palaces of Rome there soon extended. 


With streets crossways, squares stretching toward the 
four points of the horizon a city of the dead which notwith- 
standing quickened the new spirit destined to destroy Rome 
and to build on her ruins another civilization. About four 
miles eastward of Rome between the via Appia and the via 
Ardeatine under heaps of all sorts of debris and close to 
cypress groves which deepen the melancholy of the landscape 
we descended into the Catacombs of San Sebastian and entered 
the immense labyrinths in which the primitive Christians hid 
themselves, the sepulchral furrows in which were planted the 
first germs of the Christian religion! Instinctively our imagi- 
nation transported us to the ages of persecution. In the dark 
caverns we seemed to hear the religious Psalmody half re- 
pressed by terror and to behold the arrival of those who 
brought the remains of the martyrs collected from the refuse 
of the circus to deposit them in their tombs and raise altars 
whereon burned the mystic lamp. We took but little interest 
in the artistic controversies which the Catacombs have excited 
among those learned in Archaeology. We did not see in the 
paintings inspirations of ancient art or of the new faith. We 
did not see the heaven that Ozinam saw in the eyes of the 
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worshippers, nor the spirituality of the middle ages in the 
frescoes of the Catacombs. But pictured on fresco and sculp- 
tured on stone we did behold the first tentative efforts of the 
Christian imagination to fashion its conceptions of the com- 
forting power of the gospel of the Son of God. Forms are 
contracted with grief and lips sigh with sorrowful desire. How 
long! How long! They seem to cry plaintively. And as if 
in answer we see depicted on the walls the anchor as the 
symbol of hope, the crook of the good shepherd, the lamb 
resigned to the holocaust, the ship of the church defying all 
tempests, the mystic vine whose branches overshadow the 
world, the divine woman walking upon the water of the sea 
with her child in her arms, the star on her forehead, the 
supper a frugal meal and one nourishing to the soul, the 
resurrection of Lazarus coming forth from the sepulchre, 
revivified by the divine word which fell upon his mouldering 
flesh and awakened it to a new life as the gospel kindled 
anew the old world. 


The first thing that astonishes one on descending into 
the tombs is the gigantic labor of those who excavated them, 
without having either the mechanical or chemical means of 
our civilization. The galleries placed one above the other, 
there are as many as five stories of tombs, their disposition 
preserving a careful regularity, reveals a perfectly conceived 
and matured plan. Even the nature of the soil has received 
scientific attention. They have carefully avoided the chalky 
formations and all places that easily retain water or are sub- 
ject to moisture. They have dug the tombs and temples in 
soft granular stone volcanic but consistent, stone forged by 
creative fires and suitable for durable building. The monu- 
ments tell us that the circumstances of the church of the 
‘Catacombs were those of extreme poverty, oppression and 
danger. There is nothing to intimate a sense of wrong, nor 
a desire of vengeance against man nor a murmur against 
God. Here is a stone bearing the expressive words “In the 
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Sth, before the Kalends of November slept Gorgonius friend 
of all and enemy of none.” Another bears an epitaph that 
much disconcerts that dictum of Dr. Johnson when he says 
that matrimonial quarrels must come but it is well to defer 
as long as possible the first “Cecilius the husband to Cecelia 
Placedina, my wife of excellent memory with whom I lived 
with never a quarrel. In Jesus Christ, Son of God, the 
Savior.” Such is the evidence that in the first centuries, the 
home had already felt the kindly influence of Love to Him 
in whom all the families of the earth are to be blessed. 


Standing before these tombs and asking what do they 
reveal as to the spirit of the church in the first three centuries, 
they seem to speak with silent eloquence of a community 
which dwelling amid the licentiousness of Pagan Rome and 
amid continual persecution and danger had some how been 
brought under the influence of a spirit that shed on their 
homes a new tenderness, on their suffering a sense of triumph, 
on their relations upon God, a strange confidence. Here is 
one Epitaph which breathes an exultant faith in relation to 
God, a strange confidence and cheerful submission. “Deserv- 
ing one having left your relations you will enjoy Immortality 
and Eternal life. Albana wife, our Divine author gave you. 
A temporary rest is granted you buried in peace. Placus 
her husband set up this.” Such was the belief of the early 
Christians. They laid down their dead, knowing that the 
soul was living in peace and the body reposing till the day 
of resurrection. And this faith of a resurrection made the 
meanest Christian at the bottom of these caverns feel that 
he carried about with him a glory far above all that the proud 
city above could confer on her chiefest favorite. Caesar 
never dreamed that the hand which wrote veni! vidi! vici! 
would be lifted up and wave a palm on a brighter field. 
None of the Emperors ever cherished an expectation that 
the brow that wore the imperial honors would shine hereafter 
with a more illustrious crown. But the unknown and 
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unlettered Christian hiding in the depths of the Catacombs 
glowed with the conviction that his very body was sacred 
and that when all the dignities of Rome were laid low, his 
head now hidden from the light would be lifted amid the 
radiance of the Celestial city. These memorials of the 
church of the Catacombs reveal that the Christians church 
of the first three centuries was one of extreme simplicity in 
spirit, doctrine, ministry and universal brotherhood, with a 
happy trust in the mediation of the Son of God, with a ritual 
devoid of imitation of sensuous Pagan ceremonial and with 
the calm hope that for the dead final peace was eternally 
sure. After gazing upon that church that comes forth to 
meet us as it were in her grave clothes we ascended to the 
light of day with a feeling of adoration of that wise and silent 
providence which has preserved through the ages this in- 
dubitable testimony of the structure and outlines of the primi- 
tive church. We may rejoice in the consanguinity, in the sense 
of our oneness with Christ’s earliest followers. Church of the 
Catacombs; thou art our church! Martyrs of the Catacombs! 
We are partners with you in the simplicity of Christ, your 
Lord is our Lord, your faith is our faith, your baptism is 
our baptism, your God is our God and your Father is our 
Father, who is above all and through all and in us all. 


CHAPTER XVII 


SOCIAL DIVERSION 


Upon setting forth upon my extended tour and taking no 
introductions with me, I fancied that it would be the usual 
experience such as might be expected by a total stranger in 
a strange land. Nothing could have been further from the 
reality as at the Table d’Hotes in the first class hotel the 
Stranger by my side would not hesitate to enter into informal 
conversation, exchange self-made introductions which in- 
variably led to social recognition by his entire party, so that 
I was literally showered with social attentions. This was 
especially true of the English, shoals of whom are perpetually 
circulating throughout Europe in search of healthy diversion 
and education. The further afield you go the more refined 
and educated the people you meet, until in Italy you happen 
only upon people bent not upon pleasure but mental improve- 
ment. Never was I asked who I was, though doubtless my 
accent betrayed my nationality. I was taken for just what I 
was in essential personality. An Englishman may consort 
with you a life time and never ask you a personal intimate 
question, and he would regard it as the height of bad form 
on your part to betray inquisitiveness concerning his ante- 
cedents. Instead of aloofness, I found the English singularly 
hearty and genial in their homes. I could have spent a year 
making a round of the country houses, and the greatest 
difficulty was to avoid the urgency of invitation. Rome proved 
especially enjoyable, as there I was entertained by Col. Hey- | 
wood in his palatial home and companioned considerably with 
Joseph ‘Cook, the celebrated Boston lecturer, and James 
Russell Lowell, poet, and Ambassador to England. But at 
my hotel I became acquainted with and enjoyed hugely the 
society of a Bishop of the Church of England and his wife, 
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the latter of whom was especially kind to me, also Lord 
Chancellor Selbourne’s daughters, who were highly educated 
and were in Rome for cultural purposes, and last but not 
least the Head Master of a famous school, in whose company 
I visited the ruins of Rome and swapped classical reminis- 
cences connected therewith. The social experience of Rome 
was repeated at Florence, Venice, Geneva, Paris, Trouville, 
Havre, Boulogne, Sur Mer. But the most delightful English 
circle into which I was welcomed was that of Colonel Elers, 
of London, with whom I was made acquainted at Brighton. 
They tendered me boundless hospitality in their town house 
in Belgravia, fronting Hyde Park, not only dining me at their 
home, but with large parties at Westminster Hotel and in- 
sisted that I should join theatre parties to hear famous 
American actors then playing in London. Mr. Elers was a 
gentleman born and bred and conspicuous as a man of busi- 
ness withal, which is rather exceptional in England, high 
born gentlemen contenting themselves with sport and eating 
Lotus leaves. He was a veritable Captain of Industry, own- 
ing a highly profitable bolt and nut factory in London, similar 
to Hoopes and Townsend’s establishment in Philadelphia. 
With a partner, Mr. Barret, he conducted a tremendous 
bottling establishment of Apollinaris and other waters, using 
120 horses for drayage of the cases to the railroad stations 
to be distributed over Great Britain and Europe. His oldest 
son, on an exploring expedition to Africa, discovered a rich 
guano deposit, and the father and son took men from Eng- 
land, opened up this mine of wealth, put eight freighting 
ships upon the task of conveying this unequaled fertilizer to 
English seaports. Later he invested millions in developing 
the oilfields of Galicia, and in the suburbs of London, several 
of whose streets bear the names of his children. Mr. Elers 
was addicted to but one sport, that of hunting upon his own 
estate of some 7,000 acres in Somersetshire, which with 
Devonshire are the two best counties in England. I should 
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dearly have loved to go with him and witness a hunting scene 
in England, but was unable at that time to fit it in with my 
itinerary. 

Mrs. Elers was a sister of Helen Mather, poet and 
novelist of distinction and editress of a famous London maga- 
zine. Mrs. Elers, in relating an anecdote of her childhood, 
said on one occasion she came to the house crying and com- 
plaining to her sister that when she chose a short cut from 
a neighbor’s house through a field of rye, the youth Elers, 
afterwards her husband, surprised her in the path and had 
stolen a kiss. Helen Mather thereupon sat down and wrote 
that lilting love ditty that has crossed the seas and proved 
a favorite of so many youths and maidens: 


“Tf a body meet a body 
Coming through the Rye; 
If a body kiss a body 
Need a body cry.” 


I had the pleasure of meeting Helen Mather and cor- 
roberating this incident as the suggestion of the song, and 
also of adding my humble autograph to the family album. 
Upon arriving at Naples, at the conclusion of my Conti- 
nental tour, I received a most pressing invitation from Col. 
Elers to be his guest for the spring hunt in Somersetshire 
for any length of time. At the same time a Mr. Smith, of 
Philadelphia, a celebrated explorer and globe trotter, paid me 
a personal visit and strongly urged me to accompany him to 
Constantinople and Egypt. I compromised by deciding to 
go to Spain and then home. I had witnessed and experi- 
enced all and more than I had planned, save the English 
hunting scene, and at the risk of wearying my readers I must 
relate how even that desire was satisfied. Twenty years later, 
one autumn, when my yearly vacation was at an end and 
the work of preaching must be resumed and I felt jaded 
and not quite up to the mark for my work, I decided to 
prolong my vacation a month and take the tonic of a sea 
voyage. It so happened on my arrival at the Elers’ County 
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Seat the hunting season was on, and the most famous club, 
consisting of 300 ladies and gentlemen of the west of Eng- 
land, and a blue-blooded pack of 100 hounds were scheduled 
to give Reynard the race for his life on a certain day that 
you may be sure I did not lose out of the calendar. Thus 
twenty years later than the period of my former opportunity 
I witnessed one of the most colorful scenes of English coun- 
try life. I can record it did not disappoint expectations. 
Three hundred men and women on perfect mounts with their 
coats glistening, the men in vari-colored hunting garb, the 
women in jaunty outfits on superb horses, now racing in 
wide circles across the open, now taking flying leaps over high 
barred gates, then over hedges with ditches beyond, with the 
hounds joining in a chorus of fierce baying as they neared 
their quarry, constituted a scene that needs only to be wit- 
nessed once never to be forgotten. In the twenty years 
interregnum between my first and second visit to the Elers’ 
home, children that were but infants before or unborn were 
grown up, and three of the daughters, from fourteen to nine- 
teen years old, rode to the hounds on magnificent mounts that 
could negotiate any gate, fence or hedge. 


I learned from my sojourn in an English country house 
that idleness and inefficiency were at a discount. The lady 
of the house, in addition to superintendence of the vast estab- 
lishment, never seemed to be absent from the sewing machine 
and the fabrication of children’s garments. The oldest 
daughter, “Queenie,” was charged with the responsibility of 
the hot house, the gardens, the fruits, flowers and vegetables. 
Gladys, the next daughter, was assigned to the administration 
of the stables and the sounding of vesper chimes, as well as 
organist at the church services. She was also a famous 
swimmer, winning many prizes swimming miles at sea. Each 
of the three daughters attended to the feeding and even the 
grooming of their own hunting nags, leaving the heaviest 
work to the hostlers. I saw them myself currying each her 
own mount. Every afternoon, about three o’clock, it seemed to 
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be the household custom to assemble in the boudoir of the 
mistress and take tea. The houses are kept much cooler than 
American homes and most of the time one felt a bit chilled. 
Of evening, when dancing was not afoot, the chief diversion 
seemed to be card playing, especially by the men after the 
day’s hunting, the games being for small sums of money. 
Liquors of the best quality flowed freely, but were not used 
to visible excess. Always were they present on the table, 
and the choicest vintage in reserve in the wine cellar to the 
value of as much as five thousand pounds. 


During my sojourn in the Elers’ country house, I noticed 
the youngest of the family, a lad of about fourteen years, had 
modeled a very fine miniature sailing boat, for which he 
received a prize of $50, showing the bent of his nature was 
toward a seafaring life. Later, to satisfy his ardor for adven- 
ture, he was permitted to sail for Africa on one of his father’s 
freighters. When well out on the Atlantic Ocean a storm 
wrecked the vessel and it foundered. The boatswain and a 
half dozen of the crew, with young Elers, put off in one 
of the ship’s small boats. They erected a sail, and the boat- 
swain, the only navigator among them, guided the frail craft 
by the compass. Provisions ran out and only a little spirits 
remained to keep alive the old steersman on whom all their 
lives depended. Some of the sailors had to guard the liquor 
day and night to keep their comrades, frenzied from hunger 
and thirst, from purloining it. They floated for two weeks, 
800 miles, much of the latter period in a starving condition, 
before they finally struck land upon the coast of Africa. One 
of the number died of exhaustion, and in some way it was 
telegraphed by mistake to London that young Elers was the 
victim. I received a letter to this effect from the family, indi- 
cating that his mother was almost crazed by the tidings. It 
was followed by one stating that an official in the London 
office had telegraphed to the family not to give up hope, as 
one of the sailors aboard the vessel had a name so like her 
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son’s it might easily be a mistake. Happily for the household 
it proved so, and young Elers survived the voyage and lived 
to get back home quite cured of his passion for a life on 
the ocean wave. 


Very small incidents sometimes lead to more important 
events. When I was leaving the Elers’ mansion to return 
to America and the omnibus for the station was at the door, 
Gladys, the second daughter of about sixteen years, took my 
rather heavy grip out of my hands and carried it to the vehicle 
and bade me good-bye in so kindly a fashion that I registered 
the vow that if I could ever make any return I should account 
myself happy. Several years later I received tidings that the 
physician had ordered Gladys Elers to leave England for a 
milder climate, as she was threatened with lung trouble, the 
scourge of the British Islands, and her mother thought life 
in the open in Australia might effect a cure. I immediately 
wrote if it met with her physicians’ approval and her own, 
she would be heartily welcome to my home in America. As 
for roughing it and living in the open, that would be the size 
of it if she came to the mountains of Pennsylvania. She 
arrived in due time, and after a short sojourn in Philadelphia, 
went to my country home, where my aged and bachelor brother 
was the sole inmate. I put a couple of the horses and a 
runabout at her disposal, which she tended as at home largely 
with her own hands. It gave me pleasure to have her state 
in a letter some time later that “life in these mountains just 
fitted her down to the ground.” The rough outdoor life for 
a winter and the returning sea voyage worked a complete and 
permanent cure. She has since married a young nobleman, 
who served his country with such distinction in Cyprus that 
he was ordered to fill an important civil post in India. I am 
sure she has deserved all the good gifts the Gods have sent. 
I have been informed the great fortunes of the family were 
threatened by the World War in Galicia and Africa, but the 
peace brought complete restoration and even accession. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HOMECOMING 


After a six months’ sojourn in Europe, and in spite of 
the constant change from one interesting country to another, 
we must confess an attack of homesickness. And this we 
found to be a common malady amongst all the Americans 
we met in Switzerland, on the Reviera and throughout Italy, 
who were exiles because of business engagements or in search 
of health. They were afflicted with the intolerable tedium of 
life and its infinite ennui. They had seemed to contract a 
mournful cadence of speech and air of sadness. Better for 
a hopeless invalid to remain at home amid familiar faces and 
scenes than vainly search for health amid strange peoples 
and unfamiliar surroundings, thus adding to the discomfort 
of sickness the pangs of homesickness. For there is no 
illusion so potent as ones native land. All nations may shelter 
you under their roof tree, but none can offer you the home 
where you received the benediction of your mother. Heaven 
is great and extended over all, but not the heaven under which 
you dreamed of felicity and were happy with smiling phan- 
tasies. Any part of the earth may conceal your body, but 
alas! your bones will be more isolated in a foreign grave 
that contains not the remains of your father. Not in vain 
are we born in our Motherland. Our hearts are moulded of 
her clay, our ideals mingle with the words our country has 
put upon our lips. One may look upon earth’s grandest 
spectacles, may visit its most illustrious cities and sublime 
monuments, may look upon the Sessions of Parliament in 
London and Paris, High Mass at St. Peters, Sunset on the 
Bay of Naples; one may climb Alpine peaks among the eternal 
snows and hear glaciers grind, cascades fall roaring down 
the mountain sides and watch eagles mount among the heights, 
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but we still turn our eyes to the distant land which was our 
birthplace, and feel that our utmost ambition is to be the 
least of her children, the most obscure of her citizens and 
to possess a home among our friends and families today, and 
tomorrow a quiet resting place in the earth of our fathers. 
It was with a glad heart therefore that leaving Rome, stop- 
ping a few days at Naples to view the wonders of Vesuvius, 
Sunset on the Bay, Herculaneum and Pompeii, we took a ship 
for the voyages across the Mediterranean, coaled at Gibraltar, 
loaded up with oranges at Valencia, Spain, and thence fol- 
lowed the southern route to New York. 


Having often wondered what a storm at sea was like, I 
was gratified to the full upon this voyage upon one of the 
Henderson Line of steamers, aboard which I was the sole 
passenger. The young captain, for the first time serving in 
that capacity, related that he had experienced a thrilling out- 
ward voyage, overloaded as his vessel was with wheat and 
sewing machines. Crossing the Bay of Biscay in a violent 
tempest the cargo shifted and his vessel was submerged aft 
below the water line, but he reached his destination, an Italian 
port, in safety. Homeward bound from Valencia with his 
cargo of oranges, a more frightful tempest swept down upon 
us. At first, knowing that this young Scotch captain and his 
crew were men one could trust utterly, I was not in the 
slightest trepidation, but even requested the privilege of climb- 
ing up the central mast, where for hours I watched the billows, 
certainly fifty feet high, rolling up in endless succession toward 
the vessel’s stern, threatening to engulf her, while the roaring 
waves made a pandemonium and the spray was filling the 
air and showering the topmost masts. It was quite the most 
fearful, yet thrilling scene I ever beheld. The storm waxed 
more furious, rendering it too dangerous to go upon the deck. 
Finally towering waves that rolled behind us began to over- 
take us and break over the vessels’ stern, smashing the sky- 
light of the dining saloon, pouring down into it until it was 
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submerged several feet deep. The next morning on putting 
my head out of my birth I was saluted with the crash of a 
wave breaking over the ship, the sound of splintered glass 
and a shower bath. Stepping down on the floor I saw my 
effects floating about in the swishing water. Leaving my 
compartment for the saloon it was water everywhere. Indeed, 
so saturated was everything and so impossible was it to dry 
anything that I slept under damp bed clothes the remainder 
of the voyage and would have suffered mightily but for the 
mildness of the temperature. Finally the captain decided that 
these pursuing billows would sink the ship with their mountain 
weight and he must needs turn the vessel completely around 
so that his ship’s prow could meet and cut them perpendicu- 
larly. He said that to turn the vessel round in a semicircle in 
such a sea was an exceedingly dangerous performance, liable 
as it was at any moment to be smashed by a wave striking 
amidships broadside on. Happily he made the manoeuver 
safely and we steamed for three days on the backward course 
till the storm abated and we could resume the voyage home- 
ward. My yearning for the sight of a storm at sea was com- 
pletely satisfied. On reaching the American side of the Atlan- 
tic on the latitude of Florida we steamed up the coast fol- 
lowing the Gulf Stream which on account of its being winter 
and the air colder than the water, smoked like a caldron. A 
most wierd sight, savoring of a voyage over an inferno or 
some boiling lake. One day standing by the captain and look- 
ing back along the vessel’s foaming wake I exclaimed, “what 
is that?” pointing to an apparition precisely like a gigantic old- 
fashioned hour glass, with a widely expanded and circular 
top tapering down to the center and gradually expanding in 
the same rounded form to its base on the water. He replied 
with astonishment, “why as I live that is a tremendous water 
spout!” It was directly in the course which the ship had 
traversed and but a couple of minutes’ time preserved us from 
being enveloped and wrecked by the suction that lifted 
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hundreds of tons of water 200 feet in the air. Perhaps this is 
the secret of the disappearance of many vessels never heard 
from. In the steerage were several hundred immigrants from 
Southern Italy. Seated on the lower deck when the weather 
permitted they gave us nightly serenades. Very wonderful it 
was to hear one of their number break the silence and set 
the key while one another chimed in with perfect rhythm until 
several hundred voices made the night melodious with one 
improvisation succeeding another. Up to this time the weather 
was summery though it was midwinter and many of the 
immigrants were barefooted doubtless expecting the same cli- 
mate to which they were accustomed. But when we weighed 
anchor in New York harbor it was to be greeted with zero 
atmosphere. Truly a cool reception these barefooted strangers 
received that January morning from the land of their hopes 
and their dreams. As for myself nothing could chill my hap- 
piness that I was home at last. Of a truth there’s no place 
like home! 


After returning from my extended trip abroad I resumed 
my pulpit duties at Washington Square which were continued 
some two years almost rounding out a cycle of ten years’ 
service. But during the last four years of my pastorate I 
was greatly weakened by an attack of meningeal congestion 
induced by a spinal shock brought about by my riding horse, 
falling with me on the Winchester Pike near my Virginia 
home. Finally the torture became unbearable and I was com- 
pelled to resign, hoping a year’s cessation of pulpit demands 
might restore accustomed vigor. Returning to the country 
and engaging in agricultural labors proved a rapid panacea and 
in six months I was in condition to return to my favorite 
work. At this time a “call” was given me by the First Church 
of Indianapolis, with President Harrison’s name appearing as 
one of the signers. Coincidentally another “call’’ was for- 
warded me from the Brown Memorial Church of Baltimore 
to succeed the very brilliant preacher, Rev. John Sparhawk 
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Jones. This was the position I would have chosen as being 
nearest the home of my parents at Winchester, but the reluc- 
tance of my wife to part from her parents led me to accept a 
call from the Oxford Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, ten- 
dered at the same time. Many ministers seeking a change for 
the better and higher emolument, preach frequently in other 
pulpits make cavalry charges hither and thither, figure at no 
end of conventions and councils but I never stirred out of my 
pulpit but sought to make it my throne esteeming that my 
utmost powers were due to the people who honored me with 
their choice as their pastor. Yet I can record without disposi- 
tion to be boastful but merely for the edification of my breth- 
ren of the ministry that I have been honored with more calls 
than any minister with whose history I have knowledge, hav- 
ing been formally called by the First Church of Rochester, 
the First Church of Philadelphia, the First Church of Indian- 
apolis, the Brown Memorial Church of Baltimore, twice by 
the Oxford Church, the North Congregational Church of Cam- 
bridge, Boston; West Green, of Philadelphia. I have received 
proffers of calls from the four points of the compass, but 
refused to permit them to be issued formally, from the First 
Church of Allegheny City, the Cathedral of St. Augustine, 
from Memphis, Tenn.; Los Angeles, California; Portland, 
Oregon; Seattle, Washington; Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, and 
Albany, New York. Some of these tempted me with nearly 
twice the salary I was receiving, but I was content to spend 
my ministerial life in Philadelphia. 


CHAPTER XIX 


OXFORD CHURCH 


My pastorate at Oxford Church began and continued 
under the most auspicious circumstances. No more rolling of 
the stone of Sysyphus uphill only to roll back again as at the 
First Church. The tide of migration was in our favor. 
Palatial homes were built along Broad Street to domicile the 
incoming captains of industry, the great manufacturers and 
ship builders. This was the golden age in the history of 
Oxford Church when with such men as Judge Ferguson, 
Stephen Collady, George Hensell, Samuel Cramp, Elihu Irvin, 
Hamilton Disston in the board of trustees, T. B. C. Burpee, 
Samuel Lodor, Horatio Kern. Mr. Loomis, James Hayes 
in the eldership with George S. Graham, Superintendent of the 
Sunday school of 1,000. Israel P. Black, head of the Primary 
Department of 300 and some; twenty-five different men’s and 
women’s organizations, Oxford Church presented the spec- 
tacle of a model church in organization and efficiency. But 
its Christian Endeavor Society, headed by James H. A. Brooks 
and composed of more than one hundred young men and 
women, everyone of whom could conduct a meeting as well 
as an ordained preacher, and scores of whom became men and 
women of mark in the after history of the city, as judges, 
manufacturers, teachers, chiefs of Y. M. C. A. work, organ- 
izers of suburban churches this company of young people, in 
their practical effectiveness was the pride and joy of the 
pastor. The $29,000 indebtedness remaining upon the church 
as the aftermath of the fire that had destroyed it and necessi- 
tated its rebuilding was easily cleared off. Its gifts for run- 
ning expenses and innumerable benevolences totalled as much 
as sixty thousand annually. Those were indeed happy days 
of labor and accomplishment when, after the Sabbath evening 
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or Wednesday service I often accompanied Mr. George S. 
Graham and Mr. Edwin S. Cramp to one or the other’s home 
and relaxed the tension of the mental excitement in genial 
companionship and conversation. While a minister should 
hold all his people in equal impersonal regard I am sure none 
of them will begrudge his finding surcease from his highly 
exhausting forensic work in familiar companionship with a 
few friends for whom he may have natural affinity. There 
is no “respect of persons” about it only like seeking like. 
Even the, Master of us all had a predilection of Peter, James 
and John. Mr. Joseph E. Smaltz and wife, Miss Elizabeth 
and brother, John Smaltz, were especially near friends and 
efficient workers for the church unweariedly devoted to its 
welfare in auspicious and dark days alike. Mr. Joseph E. 
Smaltz was a stalwart and noble character, widely traveled 
and broad-minded who left a monument of his great business 
capacity in the imposing Smaltz building and the manufac- 
turing organization which his son now carries on with such 
a high reputation for its products. At his death Mr. Smaltz 
surprised me with a gift of $1,000 in his will. I determined 
not to use a penny of it for my own benefit but devoted it to 
the foundation of a weekly journal at Bedford, Pa., for the 
exclusive purpose of public education and political reform. 
Oxford Church, during my pastorate, was always equipped 
with a noble band of young men such as William H. Hensell, 
George Camp, the Ferguson brothers, and William S. Furst, 
John Smaltz and hosts of others just as devoted to the best 
interests of the church, as well as scores of young women 
who made the Christian Endeavor Society notable in the city 
for its benevolence and varied activities. But the youth whose 
memory abides through the year surrounded with a sacred 
halo of brilliance and pathos was James H. A. Brooks, whose 
career was indeed a romance of meteoric business success. 
About the time of his majority the firm with which he was 
associated went into forced liquidation. His testimony in the 
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bankruptcy court was characterized by such lucidity and trans- 
parent honesty that one of the creditors who suffered loss at 
the conclusion proffered him $1,000 to begin business for 
himself. He said the failure left him stranded, without a posi- 
tion, engaged to be married to Miss Doak, the day set and 
his total capital $35. But he rejected the kindly offer as not 
fitting in with his ambitions and daring plans. He went to 
a young man who had just inherited a small fortune and who 
he felt was not any too friendly to himself. Ringing the bell 
at young Mr. McNeeley’s home, upon being ushered into his 
presence he made his proposition, with great trepidation and 
anxiety, which was, that McNeeley should furnish the capital, 
$50,000, and Brooks the experience and capacity to manufac- 
ture kid leather which was then coming into vogue. It was 
a stroke of fortune and a good day’s business when McNeeley 
was sagacious enough to close then and there with the offer. 
They launched together the business of manufacture and sale 
of “20th Century Kid” and were phenomenally successful as 
an inventory of the business after two years revealed the assets 
to be $425,000. Brooks grew in every direction, not merely 
as a phenomenon in the business world, but a dynamo in 
church activities, in all forms of benevolent efforts especially 
the Sunday breakfast association and prison services, and came 
to be a trusted adviser and friend of Mayor Weaver. He 
furnished a typesetting machine for my Reform weekly at 
Bedford, Pa., and co-operated with its aims to the limit of his 
ability. Though a self-made man, no one would have dreamed 
that he had been deprived of the benefits of all but a meager 
education. He had such a brilliant intellect and was such an 
omnivorous student in all leisure hours that he could readily 
pass for a highly educated collegian surpassing any man I 
have ever known in his capacity for apt quotations from the 
great poets and the choicest literature. After some years, Mr. 
McNeeley, having acquired a fortune, decided to sell his 
interest to Mr. Brooks and retire. The evening the business 
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of transfer was completed and the papers signed in William 
S. Furst’s office in the Betz Building, I happened upon Mr. 
Furst and Brooks on the pavement opposite City Hall and we 
engaged in a few minutes’ conversation upon the closure of 
the transaction which made Mr. Brooks owner of the flourish- 
ing business. I shall never forget as we parted how Mr. 
Brooks took my hand and wringing it said solemnly, “Doctor, 
I feel as if I was going to get an awful jolt, things have been 
going too prosperously for me.” This was quite the most clair- 
voyant presentiment I ever experienced or have had knowledge 
of. Two days later, taking up my newspaper I read that James 
H. A. Brooks, and his manager, Mr. Price, were autoing to 
Atlantic City with their respective wives and Mr. Price at 
the wheel, no doubt for needed rest and to celebrate his 
important business event. Several miles from Atlantic City the 
auto skidded, turned completely around and pinned Mr. Brooks 
under it. Mrs. Brooks was the only one unhurt. Mr. and 
Mrs. Price being hurled with such force as to become 
unconscious. Her feeble strength was too small to extricate 
her husband. A farmer was espied at a distance and came to 
Mrs. Brooks’ assistance. Her husband was lifted from 
beneath the car but it was found his neck was broken and 
death instantaneous. Thus ended in this untimely tragical 
fashion this promising and useful life of my very dear friend 
whose memory is still as green as in the hour I pronounced 
his funeral discourse so many years ago and still evokes the 
profoundest emotion. God rest his soul! If one could not 
believe that the deaths of such eminently useful men are but 
for higher promotion and to spheres of worthier activity, such 
tragedies would appear unexplainable indeed and plunge us 
into stark atheism. 


CHAPTER XX 


: ECLIPSE OF FAITH 


There is no Eden into which some Serpent does not 
intrude. Most men of active mind about the age of forty-five 
arrive at a period of disillusion and Cataclysm. Mine took 
the intellectual and theological form. The new Science whose 
marvels Darwin’s researches revealed, and Herbert Spencer 
reduced to philosophic deduction and system intoxicated, 
dizzied, and shook the whole structure of inherited beliefs to 
their foundation. The scholastic system of Augustinian The- 
ology tumbled down into chaotic ruin. The evolutionary 
hypothesis, even after one clung with desperation to the first 
words of Genesis “In the beginning God’’ left little beside, 
abolishing utterly Archbishop Usher’s chronology of 6,000 
years and carrying back man’s existence to the Glacial Epoch, 
enlarging the longevity of the race by more than two hundred 
thousand years. In establishing the descent of man from 
superior animal forms his special creation was consigned to 
limbo. The Federal headship and the fall of man from a 
sudden descent, to a long, steady ascent, from inorganic to 
organic, animal to mental, mental to moral, moral to spiritual. 
The cosmogony of Moses and the Garden of Eden was 
changed into a jungle filled with ape-like creatures, the Deluge 
into a local cloud-burst, and in fine the whole Bible story of 
origins was reduced to a beautiful Mythus with no scientific 
basis. Science revealed that the world has been fortuitously 
compressed, concreted and rounded out of impalpable star 
dust and is destined after an unknown number of revolutions 
to be redissolved into the aboriginal luminiferious ether, and 
that after the same manner the whole universe passes through 
this same process of evolution and involution endlessly. Ter- 
restrial phenomena repeat the same circular performance. 
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The vegetable consumes the earth, the ox and the sheep graze 
upon vegetation, we eat the ox and sheep, invisible agents we 
call death consume us, in the scale of creation some creatures 
serve only to destroy other creatures, and the universe is like 
an enormous Catafalque upon which burns a funeral torch 
lighting up the Statue of Eternal Fatality. Some are patient 
because they have been born lymphatic, many are heroes 
because they have much blood, others are thinkers because 
they are bilious, more are musicians and poets, their nerves 
are excitable, but all die of their own characteristics and all 
live while their stomachs endure; while their hearts, their 
brains, their spines are sound. What we call virtues or vices are 
tendencies of organism, what we call faith is but a few drops 
of blood less in the veins or some atoms of phosphorous in 
the bones, and what we call immortality is an illusion. Death 
only is real and certain, and human history is but a procession 
of shadows passing like bats between the day and the night 
and dropping one after the other into an obscure unfathomable 
abyss called nothingness. As for religious beliefs, they are 
mere phantasies of imagination. The Incarnations of Gods, 
the Deifications of men, the Miraculous Conceptions, the mate- 
rial Miracles, the Heavens and Hells, Angels and Demons, all 
the spiritual paraphernalia are but beautiful poetic fancies, 
products of the childish imagination of the race, accumula- 
tions of Folk Lore, mythology aggrandized into Theology, 
Credulity dignified by the name of faith and quite incapable 
of rational verification by practical experimentation. Thus 
the race has passed through successive cycles of Evolution 
beginning with theological superstition, rising into the rational 
and metaphysical and culminating in the positively scientific 
age into which it is our privilege to be born and to enjoy its 
certainty. The problem of the exact sciences is the succession 
of cause and effect. The experimental method gives positive 
results concerning the laws of light, chemical affinities, the 
development of organisms, the laws that govern different 
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bodies and even the laws of human mind. It will furnish 
exact answers to questions about the chemical elements of the 
stars and planets, about the movements of the sun with its 
constellations, about the origin of species and of man, about 
the infinitely small and weightless particles of ether. The 
agglomeration of these particles has produced that lump we 
call the body and the mutual action and reaction of these par- 
ticles upon each other has produced what we call life. In fine, 
all is development, and differentiation tending by the opera- 
tion of inexorable laws to complication and perfection, and the 
province of human investigation is to discover and systema- 
tize the laws that govern the process. Here alone are we on 
the solid ground of verifiable knowledge. All scientific allu- 
sions and data, therefore, found in so-called inspired and 
Sacred Books of all ages and races that are pronounced irra- 
tional and untenable by Exact Science must be eliminated as 
impossible of rational belief however it may jar man-made 
doctrines of Inspiration and Inerrancy. Truth is mighty and 
must prevail and no error can be made immune by calling it 
inspired. 

Ali that is finite is within the province of experimental 
and exact science. All that is beyond is the Infinite and may 
be apprehended theoretically and imaginatively but not com- 
prehended. But it must be confessed that the apprehensions of 
infinite things by finite beings are not verifiable and one man’s 
guess is as good as another’s where nothing can be exactly or 
exhaustively known. It is this incomprehensible realm beyond 
the finite which has given rise to so many systems of theo- 
retical science, the most important branch of which is Meta- 
physics or Philosophy. Multitudes of men in all ages and 
races have devoted themselves to this Herculean task of unrav- 
eling the Infinite, only to the contradiction of each other, only 
to describe a perpetual oscillation between Materialism and 
Spiritualism, Epicureanism and Stoicism, Nominalism and 
Realism, the futile quest ending in the hopeless conclusion 
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that we are all and each but an inconceivable part of an incon- 
ceivable whole. These intellectual Samsons have circled round 
creation but never a one has ground out anything that has 
satisfactorily solved the riddle of the universe, but have only 
ended where they began. Indeed the wisest of them all, 
Socrates, Saky, a Mouni (Budha), Solomon, Schopenhaur, 
baffled utterly in the quest, took refuge in Pessimism and 
ended their Samson-like labors by pulling down the pillars of 
the intellectual universe upon themselves, finding no resource 
better than the Philosophy of Despair. Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity! Thus no refuge from the Iconoclasm of science 
can be found in philosophy, the profoundest researches of 
which end in nothing but the Agnosticism which must help- 
lessly confess that the end of all wisdom is we do not, cannot 
know. What wonder Paul said to the 'Corinthians, “the world 
by wisdom knew not God.” This dislocation of the traditional 
Theological view, brought about by the new science of nature 
for which no panacea can be found, in Philosophy, is doubt- 
less the same disturbing force that is fermenting in the minds 
of the student body in the United States at the present time and 
occasioning so many tragical suicides. Often in my pulpit 
experience did I watch with anxiety the effect upon students, 
returned from college for their holidays, when seated in the 
family pew they listened with polite attention to the preacher 
as he set forth the ancient dogmas with which they vainly 
tried to reconcile the staple college instruction in the natural 
sciences. Later warned by the wreck of many a youth’s inher- 
ited beliefs, I addressed myself to the limit of my humble 
powers and the perturbation of some of my parishioners to 
the task of working out a possible rapprochement that might 
tide them as well as myself over this critical impasse. But 
while it is easy to destroy men’s beliefs it is an almost super- 
human task to reconstruct equally satisfying religious views. 
The best that I could do was to acquiesce for the time being 
in the truce which my generation declared between Religion 
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and Science. From that day to this it must be confessed that no 
rational reconciliation has been effected between the two views 
by either the champions of Religion or Science. There is not 
a shadow of doubt that a pre-established harmony will be 
discovered between the present irreconcilables in God’s good 
time. The Author of Science and Revelation is the same God 
and cannot be at war with himself. But this seeming gulf 
will only be bridged when man’s knowledge of the true inter- 
pretation of Scripture and of the revelation of Science is vastly 
increased and clarified. In the meantime it behooves all to 
maintain their souls with peace and patience, praying for 
nothing so much as light, more light! But so far had this 
irreconcilable situation at that time affected my mind that I 
could not continue in the pulpit preaching a form of Religion 
with which I was no longer in rational accord and I deter- 
mined to resign and ascertain my theological bearings. 


CHAPTER XXI 


DOMESTIC DIFFICULTIES 


Theological unsettlement was accentuated by domestic 
difficulties which I hesitate to dwell upon and which good taste 
may forbid. Indeed, the necessity of making this private 
chapter of my life public property to any degree almost 
deterred me from undertaking this story of my life. But now 
that I have adventured this biography with the prayer that 
God might help me to make it one of perfect candor and exact 
truth, and seeing that God helps those who help themselves, 
however raw the subject and costly the effort, I propose to 
make the prayer good by neither sparing my own feelings nor 
glossing my faults. My wife and myself, through no great 
fault of either but by reason of the powerful influence of 
heredity, were becoming hopelessly estranged. It was a case 
of unmitigated incompatibility. I was a country-bred boy with 
perhaps that pragmatism and obstinacy of nature which is 
inbred in those who win subsistence from a mountainous soil 
and knock against and are hardened by nature which has no 
forgiveness in her composition. She was city-bred, an only 
child, petted and cosseted in the lap of every luxury by doting 
parents. She was the exact counterpart of the child wife in 
Dickens’ ‘David Copperfield.” No better woman lived, too 
good indeed for a rough world. Her conscience was hyper- 
sensitive and impracticable and she perhaps held me to stand- 
ards too ideal for me to measure up to, perhaps too high 
for any mere man. Suffice it that like the statue of old, while 
my head might be gold, my feet were mere clay. I have never 
through the years failed to take upon myself the blame for 
the wreck of my marital happiness. 

Doubtless my constant absorption amounting to obsession 
_ in the preparation of sermons and addresses, after my manner 
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of living in and with the sermon until delivered, rendered me 
uncompanionable. I must also make the mournful confession 
that I was too deeply rooted in the home of my childhood to 
bear transplanting to one even of my own making. The ten- 
drils of my affection never twined about the new home, the 
fact that it was a gift, completely furnished, made by Mr. 
McManes to his daughter and not something for which I had 
given an equivalent in toil and sacrifice as I had for the main- 
tenance of the home of my father and mother may, in part, 
account for this anomaly. The greatest problem in this world 
is to give anything considerable to any person without injuring 
the recipient. Located also as I was, in a strange city, in the 
midst of unknown neighbors, with no association but those 
of present making, it was not strange that the city was hate- 
ful and I was never subdued to my environment, but pined for 
the country “like a bird in a cage or an animal in the zoo.” 
My dwelling place was consequently regarded as but a tent for 
the night and not a tabernacle by the way, a workshop and 
never a heart’s delight. Physical conditions also played an 
important part, her nervous system having been rendered over 
tense by the long drawn out Gas Trust suit and the venomous 
assaults of which her father was a target. 


At the same time my nervous system was almost a com- 
plete wreck from a desperate and almost fatal attack of typhoid 
fever which left me super-sensitive and without power of 
further endurance. I determined to end an impossible situa- 
tion and we entered into a deed of separation by which I 
resigned all interest in her fortune, which was then consider- 
able, and upon the death of her father and mother amounted 
to some four millions. She likewise resigned all interest in 
mine which was nil and less than nothing. Thus having 
proved effectually that we were incapable of welding our 
characters together, but were obstinately obsessed with the 
idea of leading our own lives, we availed ourselves of the 
only Scriptural method of dissolving the marriage tie under 
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such circumstances. We parted amicably without animosity 
or the slightest recrimination. I can add that there was noth- 
ing triangular in the situation, no other ever having in the 
slightest degree usurped her place. Though it may sound 
cynical and betray lack of proper feeling, I can truthfully 
record that this irrevocable step thus taken has never been 
followed by any sense of regret but only resulted in peace of 
mind, health of body, greater efficiency and world prosperity. 


The disposition of the children, of whom there were four, 
three sons and one daughter, constituted a problem more diffi- 
cult of solution. But the measure of all human devotion is 
the self-sacrifice involved. Consequently after careful deliber- 
ation I decided that not from any lack of natural affection, but 
from a sincere desire for their best welfare, I must surrender 
them into the care of their mother. This, for several reasons, 
not the least of which was the fact that their grandfather 
being sincerely devoted to them, they would be afforded oppor- 
tunity for securing the culture of superior education, satis- 
factory careers and the refinements of life to a degree I could 
not possibly supply. To take them to my home would doom 
them to a life of poverty and hardships which while it might 
be meat and drink, to me, indeed, the ideal life was something 
to which they were utter strangers. But there was a yet 
stronger reason based upon the fixed conviction that the father 
who, for any cause takes a child from its mother at any time 
commits a high crime, not alone against the mother, but chiefly 
against the child, depriving it of that sympathy and affec- 
tionate care and character building in the formative period of 
life for which there is no substitute and the loss of which is 
irreparable. To rob a mother bird of her fledgelings is a cruel 
thing and fortiori for a stronger reason to rob a mother of 
the child for which she has travailed, is infamous. And any 
law which permits the taking away from a normal mother 
her child at any age is a blot on civilization, a dishonor to all 
States that permit such a law to sully their codes. 
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Another and yet more powerful reason swayed my mind 
which I can best illustrate by a true instance. While pastor 
at Washington Square a young man in the audience attracted 
my attention and later my high regard. He was welcomed 
to the pew of the Misses Neill, and thereafter became a con- 
stant attendant. I learned his name, that he haled from Centre 
County, was but lately admitted to the bar and had. just begun 
the practice of his profession in a law office on Washington 
Square. Domestic difficulties, years before, had brought about 
a separation between his father and mother. His sister chose 
prosperity and her mother, as she possessed some means. He 
elected from pity or predilection to abide with poverty and 
his father, a step never condoned by his mother and sister. 
The father later on took to drinking and it was a fearful 
handicap for this dutiful son to gain a livelihood by teaching, 
put himself through the law school and lug upon his shoulders 
the dead weight of his father’s support until his death. The 
task proved too great for his physical powers. Just as he 
had made good his entrance upon a lucrative practice and 
every prospect pleased, he broke down completely. At this 
time I met him on the street and was shocked by his changed 
appearance. He said he was just getting about again after 
an attack of typhoid fever which had ended in pleurisy. That 
night, tossing about on my bed unable to sleep through the 
night watches my thoughts reverted continually to this youth 
and his forlorn condition. The next morning, unable to dis- 
miss him from my thoughts, some inward compulsion drove 
me, before going to my study, to go directly to his office and 
to say to him, “John, you had best forego plunging in your 
weakened state into your law work. You should take a 
month’s rest and make a complete convalescence. If you have 
not the money to go to Florida I will furnish it and you can 
repay when you are able.” He said, “I appreciate your kind- 
ness but I cannot afford to lay aside my work at the very 
beginning, especially as it looks rather promising.” I came 
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away feeling that he was in more exhausted physical state than 
he would confess. A week later he staggered into my parlor 
and said “I am completely spent, you were right and I was 
wrong.” I answered, “I regret that precious time has been 
lost but the offer is still open to you, get ready as quickly as 
possible, come to me and the money will be ready.” 


He went to Asheville and the Carolina mountains, as it 
was then too enervating to go to Florida, spent some months, 
and came home with little or no improvement, as unknown to 
us all consumption had already claimed him for its prey. I 
sent him next to Colorado where he remained for six months 
in the high altitudes but was so unhappy, exiled from home 
and friends that he wrote he would “sooner die in the East 
than live out there.” I brought him back and sent him to my 
father’s home in Virginia where he had the tender care of 
my mother and sister and was quite happy. But as he grew 
worse I felt I must not inflict the gratuitous burden of his 
care on my mother and I brought him once more to Phila- 
delphia and installed him in a comfortable room in my home, 
where I was glad to give him every care the last few months 
before he found surcease from all his sorrows and sufferings 
in merciful death. He was a veritable proof of that Scripture 
which saith, “If thy mother forsake yet will not I saith 
the Lord.” 

He was a cousin of a distinguished physician who gave 
him every medical attention and was closely related to mil- 
lionaire residents up the State, but so proud that he could not 
brook any obligation to them. More singular perhaps than 
the use Providence made of myself to ease the pathway of 
this stranger hitherto down through the valley of the shadow 
was the fact that the Lord does not do things by halves when 
He undertakes for His beloved children, as witnessed by the 
fact that a kind woman, hearing of his plight, sent him $25 
per month to provide medicines and refinements of comforts 
of an extraordinary character that he might have felt reluc- 
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tance in asking or permitting me to supply. All this wonder 
working of the Good God in caring for one of His servants, 
does not alter the fact that he was ground to powder between 
the upper and the nether millstones of his father’s and 
mother’s differences. This afforded me an illustration that 
there is no hatred on earth so bitter, malignant and implacable 
as that engendered by marital differences involving the neces- 
sity of children taking sides. His mother married and went 
to Spain as an Ambassador’s wife. Neither she nor his sister 
ever gave the slightest indication that they were aware of his 
existence or cared for his fate to the day of his death. Many 
years after his sister wrote me a letter, asking me where he 
had been buried. So filled was I with contempt and horror 
for this belated token of human interest that I could not trust 
myself to make reply. It was this incident, that if I had no 
other reason, led me to surrender all my children to their 
mother and not risk involving them innocently in the deadly 
rancors of children divided between parents hopelessly 
estranged. 


CHAPTER XXII 


SPA PE COPE EG 


I went forth to begin the world over again, having 
resigned my charge, as naked of earthly possessions as when 
I was born, indeed more so, for I was $27,000 in debt. I 
shall never be sufficiently grateful to Mr. Edwin S. Cramp 
and George S. Graham, lifelong friends, who came to me at 
this juncture and offered me a sum of money to tide me over 
this critical time. I declined the kind offer and betook myself 
to the sympathetic arms of the two mothers who never failed 
me in the dark hours of life, my mother and mother nature. 
With my feet upon the solid ground behind the plow on my 
mother’s farm and my head soothed by heaven’s airs and bird 
notes I began to fight my way back to mental wholesomeness 
and a fresh grip on the eternal realities. By selling my 
Endowment Insurance Policy and some “financial olive trees 
past bearing,” in a phenomenally short time I cleared off all 
my indebtedness and began life anew. While behind the plow 
about a month after returning home, a deputation from the 
town of Bedford consisting of Judge Longenecker, J. Barclay 
and Judge Brice came and asked me if I would consent to tutor 
their sons for college. Feeling that this would afford me more 
leisure for study, I at once accepted the kind suggestion, 
opened a Classical Academy in the town the following Mon- 
day, which I conducted with success and satisfaction for sev- 
eral years, affording me not only a moderate income, but an 
abundant opportunity of giving university extension lectures. 
They were chiefly devoted to the results of antiquarian re- 
searches and a somewhat extended resume of Russian litera- 
ture and literature in general. This was a very agreeable 
task to myself as well as contribution to others for which I 
was the recipient of many grateful testimonials. After several 
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years of this absorption, Dr. Atherton, of State College, invited 
me to occupy the college pulpit for the winter which ended in 
my removal to State College for the definite purpose of occu- 
pying the post of College Preacher and Professor of Ethics. 
During Dr. Atherton’s absence in Europe and frequent visits 
to Harrisburg to press State appropriations, I took over the 
instruction of his senior classes in Political Economy and Con- 
stitutional Law. It was a busy and yet not too laborious life 
and I think I can justly say that I was not only at the peak of 
enjoyment in my close association with the President and his 
family and with the scholarly professors and their households 
and with the student body who honored me with their selection 
as umpire in all disputes which arose between themselves and 
members of the faculty, but I was also at the peak of my 
powers as preacher, having but one sermon to prepare a Sab- 
bath, into which I could pour the quintessence of my being 
and with an unwearied body come before an audience of pro- 
fessors and students that could appreciate the best a man could 
do. That they were lenient auditors in my case was witnessed 
by the fact that none of the students ever made any but justi- 
fiable excuses for remaining away from the chapel sermon. 


Be it noted a college audience is the most inspiring and 
critical in the world and college authorities throughout the 
land having a proper regard for the moral guidance and Spir- 
itual culture of the student body should spare no expense nor 
pains to secure for college preachers the most eloquent and 
highly endowed men the country can furnish—men capable not 
only of religious information, but of inspiration, seers as well 
as moral teachers. The long prevailing, desultory, happy-go- 
lucky administration of college chapels has been a disgrace 
and hopelessly inefficient. The noblest influence of a college 
preacher as any other is a growth of years of high thinking, 
commanding personality and devotion to his lofty mission. 

It was during my incumbency that Charles M. Schwab 
gave his princely gift of more than two hundred thousand 
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dollars to build a magnificent chapel for the students in which 
I preached the first Baccalaureate sermon and represented Mr. 
Schwab in making what would have been his dedicatory 
address, but for his enforced absence. I cannot omit the men- 
tion of General Beaver with whom I came much in contact 
at this time and with whose and his family’s friendship I was 
honored lifelong. State College owes much to General Beaver, 
who was its nursing father and mother through all the years 
of its early vicissitudes. Heartily co-operating with Dr. Athcr- 
ton they together raised the standard of the college until it 
required a mental athlete to pass its rigorous tests. This 
enhanced the reputation of the institution far and wide by 
sending out students who made good in all the departments of 
engineering and blossomed into captains of industry wher- 
ever found. Thus these two men collaborating elevated the 
institution from a Farm School to a first class college fitted to 
be a university and attracting thousands of students where 
there were but hundreds. 

The people of Bellefonte treated me with great kindness 
not only honoring me with frequent invitations to occupy her 
pulpits but making the occasions ovations in the form of over- 
flowing audiences. Judge A. O. Furst especially endeared 
himself to me as one of the warmest friends of my life by 
showing me unnumbered kindly attentions, extending to me 
the hospitality also of his home. Mr. William Humes proved 
himself a friend that sticketh closer than a brother and with 
his sister in their old Colonial mansion, I never failed to find 
the prophet’s chamber waiting and a warm welcome. 


At this time I made a study of Comparative Religions. It 
savored somewhat of the quest of the dove sent forth by Noah 
from the window of the Ark to find a spot to stand upon. In 
making the survey I found that Kuen-fut-se had approximated 
closely to Jesus of Nazareth in his doctrine of reciprocity and 
in a negative statement of the Golden Rule, Zoroaster did 
much to define the distinction between right and wrong, good 
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and evil, personifying them in Ahriman and Ormuzd, light 
and darkness, identifying evil with matter and good with 
spirit, and developing the so-called system of Manichaeism 
which divided the universe between God and the Devil, mak- 
ing the latter practically omnipotent. Gautama Budha devel- 
oped the idea of sacrifice to an extreme that transcended 
Christianity and even common sense and fixed the source of 
all evil and consequent suffering in the universe upon the act 
of God in coming into consciousness, for to be conscious is to 
desire and to desire is to suffer, therefore all consciousness is 
an evil for which the only cure is to sacrifice desire—all desire 
even to live, and finally let the individual consciousness cease 
by falling back and being absorbed in the universal conscious- 
ness, as a drop of water falls and blends with the infinite 
ocean. Then only in the annihilation of personal identity will 
all desire, all suffering, all evil cease and the soul reach. Nir- 
vana Eternal rest and be able to say, “I am Brahm.” This is 
the doctrine of sacrifice run mad. Plato in his ideal republic 
put the emphasis on justice as the cure-all for all the ills of 
States and individuals. Aristotle came a bit nearer a solution 
in accenting friendship as the greatest of all ideals, saying: “It 
is better to love than to be loved,” and if men were but capable 
of friendship the world’s ills would be cured and evil cease to 
exist. Now each of these great teachers caught a glimpse of 
the white light, polished one facet of the diamond of truth, 
made an important contribution to the moral evolution and 
education of the race. But each one in turn was but a par- 
tialist at the best. Jesus of Nazareth alone of all the Moral 
Teachers of Mankind summed up all that had been taught by 
every other Teacher beside in one magnificent, all unitizing 
all comprehending Newtonian hypothesis embracing the whole 
universe of religion and ethics in the declaration “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and thy mind and 
thy soul and thy strength and thy neighbor as thyself.” Defi- 
nition can no further go. All religion, all morals are embraced 
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in those words. But it is their nice and exquisite balance that 
confounds me. It recognizes the utilitarian basis of all morals 
in putting self as the foundation of all duty and the final court 
of appeal. To love one’s neighbor more than self is excess 
of sacrifice and falls into the mush of sentimentalism. Less 
than self is to run on the rocks of selfishness and meanness. 
To love one’s neighbor as one’s self is to avoid Scylla on one 
side and Charybdis on the other and find the blessed mean of 
existence. Nor are there any frontiers to this rule of life, no 
period of time, no realm of existence, no planet, no human 
or angelic being can be conceived to whom it is not all suffi- 
cient. “Whence hath this man this wisdom” was the question 
my soul asked in the presence of a teacher who could sum 
up all that mankind had groped for throughout the ages in an 
all satisfying rule of life for all sentient beings. I do not 
know how it may strike others but it was the transcendent 
genius of Jesus of Nazareth that entranced my mind. Could 
this Teacher, born in the meanest province, in the least intel- 
lectual of all the villages of Galilee, have been a natural evolu- 
tion of his habitat, his times. Forbid it reason! “Never 
man spake like this man!” What wonder Nicodemus said, 
“Rabi we know that Thou art a Teacher come from God.” 
“Art Thou a King then?” Pilate interrogated. “To this end 
was I born and for this purpose came I into the world that I 
might bear witness to the Truth.” His kingliness consisted in 
his solution of the problem of the ages what is truth? He 
alone could say, “I am the Truth.” Thus by a purely intellec- 
tual and not an emotional process I was, so to speak, recon- 
verted, brought back and compelled to yield the homage of my 
being to Jesus and acclaim his divinity not because of his 
miracles of matter, but his miracles of mind. With a firmer 
grip upon the Divinity of Christ than ever before, I recon- 
structed the body of belief upon the bases of filial devotion 
to God and fraternal relation to man. Henceforth my theology 
was summed up in the Pater Noster. Anything in the theology 
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that does not square with the Divine Fatherhood or in Ethics 
with the Brotherhood of Man is Anathema Maranatha! 


Here I Rest 


“TI have a life with Christ to live, 
But ’ere I live it, must I wait 
Till learning can clear answer give 
Of this and that book’s date? 
I have a life in Christ to live, 
I have a death in Christ to die— 
And must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply? 


Nay rather while the Sea of doubt 

Is raging wildly all about, 

Questioning of life and death and sin, 
Let me but creep within 

Thy fold O Christ, and at Thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat 

And hear Thine awful voice repeat 

In gentlest accents heavenly sweet 
‘Come unto Me and rest; 

Believe Me and be blessed.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


ATTEMPTED? RECONCILIATION 


At this period of my life I found leisure to make a more 
crucial examination of the findings of Science, with the intent 
of discovering, if possible, a rational basis of harmony with 
Revelation, and complete my own theological readjustment. 
With the hope of affording some assistance to others dis- 
turbed by the apparent antagonism between Faith and Knowl- 
edge, I am moved to suggest a line of reasoning which has 
afforded comfort to my own mind. 


One of the hypotheses of science—it is but hypothesis— 
regards the primal matter as diffused stuff without structure, 
properties, parts or indeed anything whatever, in which was 
no spirit, no life, no matter, such as we are acquainted with. 
And that out of this stuff matter was formed or gathered 
or contracted by energy, acting in a straight line or “push’— 
the “push” not being mechanical power, nor chemical, nor 
vital, but conveying them all and furnishing infinite space 
with blazing suns and worlds of life. We can have no objec- 
tion to this as a reverent attempt to explain God’s way of 
doing things; but if stuff, push, and space are to be regarded 
as the cause, continuance and limit of all things—as three 
idols—then we must maintain that pure science can admit of 
no such idolatry. The self-generation of natural laws is 
physically and logically impossible in the light of the per- 
sistence of matter and energy. Other things must come in 
or matter and energy ever remain as matter and energy. We 
have wheels within wheels and rhythm within rhythm, but 
of the inner power working the wheels and producing the 
rhythm science knows nothing. It may exist in the form of 
motion, that is dynamic energy, or in the form of energy 
with distance to act through—that is potential energy. The 
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convertibility of these energies, so far as science is aware, 
consists solely of transformations of dynamic into potential 
and of potential into dynamic energy. What that is which 
conducts the transmutation, and which underlies all matter— 
which applies law to nature in the mould of a tear and the 
round of a planet, science does not pretend to name. Moses 
has ventured to anticipate the researches of science and to 
attribute all physical effects to 


The Intrusion of Divine Energy 


“The Spirit of God moved upon the waters.” The Seer, 
in deep scientific spirit, beheld the earth “in wasteness and 
emptiness.” Matter was there but shapeless, formless, un- 
conditioned. Over the earthly materials mingled with fluid, 
moved or brooded the spirit of God. 


The work upon dead matter ascribed to the Holy Ghost 
illustrates the enlightening, vivifying ordering and elevating 
influence of the spirit of God in our own nature. It is not 
a mere coincidence that the long and varied operations of 
creation, providence, redemption, regeneration are full of 
peculiar and striking resemblances. The culminating point 
in Christianity, the loftiest and most mysterious height of 
revealed truth had its due place assigned at the very beginning. 
This is just what we ought to expect. Instead of being un- 
natural the divine and spiritual are the very soul of nature. 
And is not this conception of the Holly Ghost immanent in 
nature and in man a more rational explanation of the mysteries 
about us than any yet given. We cannot yet prove it in such 
a way as to satisfy the exact sciences, but may not the Holy 
Ghost as the real secret of all the creation and recreation be 
one of those disclosures of Moses’ inspiration and Christ’s 
genius, which, like “God, is a Spirit,” penetrates to the abso- 
lute unity and anticipates by many centuries the last synthesis 
of the understanding. 
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The positive sciences seem to be approaching by sure and 
rapid steps the resolution of all phenomena into evolutions of 
simple force. The separate forces, heat, electricity, light, 
chemical action are not, as once thought, ultimate and distinct 
realities, but are different forms of the same force convertible 
into each other. Time or space are but conditions of force. 
Matter is known to us only as a condition of force. The 
ultimate atom of the chemist is a figure of speech, a poetic 
license. The atomic theory of Dalton can go no further 
than say that all chemical forces are related to each other in 
fixed mathematical proportions. But of that ultimate atom 
it can say nothing, save that it conceals a secret energy of 
which it knows nothing. Hence 


The Substratum of Matenalism Is Spiritualism 


The materialist can no longer take a lump of matter and 
say, ‘Here is the only reality!” He must say, “Here in this 
matter is a promise and potency.” In other words, it is a 
combination of so many forces—the force to produce in us 
the sensation of taste, color, weight, and so on—and beyond 
this degree and quality of force we know nothing and can 
know nothing about it. And so it is a curious fact that this 
great statement of Christ is at last scientifically settled—that 
the war of the nominalists and the realists is practically over 
and victory has been given to spiritualism by science, which 
seeks nothing outside of matter—that in fine this God—this 
inscrutable, elusive, immanent something behind all phenomena 
is a force, a spirit, an immaterial and not a material energy. 


As this great synthesis of philosophy goes on to its com- 
pletion, the religious insight will dwell with interest upon 
this great principle of force, out of which has been evolved 
all that is and will be evolved, all that is to be—that principle 
conditioned to our understanding always by matter, time and 
space, but caused by nothing conditioned—that mysterious 
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principle in which rested at the beginning all the possibilities 
of worlds on worlds—all forms animate and inanimate—the 
highest modes of being in this world and those we hope to 
see and realize hereafter. 


Now if science becomes every day more imperious in 
attributing all these results to force, will not our religious 
instinct, with good reason, also grow very busy with its old 
analogies? She will say the scientitsts’ infinite force is but 
another term for 


Religion’s Infinite, Holy Ghost. 


She will wonder if that mysterious energy is not the spirit 
of God, which was in the beginning, by which all things were 
made. She will wonder if it is not that life which is the 
light of men, often refused ingress, often quenched, but still 
reducing chaos to harmony, binding heaven’s arch with stars 
of hope and making of every soul who will receive and com- 
prehend a dwelling place of God. One is tempted to hazard 
the prophecy that what dispute there is between philosophy 
and religion will at last resolve itself into a question of terms. 
At all events, when so many are guessing recklessly, may we 
not guess soberly and in the fear of God, and put in the place 
of this term force into which philosophy resolves all phenom- 
enon—the last and highest conception of God revealed by our 
religion, the executive life of Jehovah—the Holy Ghost im- 
manent in matter and mind. 


Thus the lines of intellect and piety converge. Any 
antagonism that presents itself is apparent rather than real. 
Detached squadrons far out on the elongated lines of battle 
on which science and religion are rushing forward in a com- 
mon charge against the forces of error, may, in the dust of 
darkness, fire upon and wound each other, but when the 
confusion passes they will recognize one another as comrades 
in arms. Specialists with a singleness that is beyond praise, 
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limiting their labors to one field of science, to one branch or 
even leap of knowledge in order that they may add some new 
thing to the intellectual store of mankind, may unconsciously 
narrow their own intellectual nature until in concentration of 
mind on the near and small they lose the faculty of far-seeking 
and wide discernment. They may utter wild hypotheses as 
to the vast outlying province of religion, yet in the end it will 
be seen that their real work has been friendly to religion, 
while the theorizing has been but a harmless byplay of ignor- 
ance and folly. Religion and science are wedded by ties that 
no human hardihood can put asunder. No true scientist can 
give up religion and its holy sentiment without surrendering 
the highest dignity and inspiration of his position and reduc- 
ing his science to an occupation of mere curiosity and selfish 
utility. No Christian can separate his religion from science 
without reducing himself to the impossible task of explain- 
ing the universe without positive knowledge, and tending to 
a hard dogmatism, oppressive to the spirit of every intelli- 
gent man. Science has not yet advanced far enough to estab- 
lish perfect accord with revelation, but it is tending thither, 
and in its ultimate generalization of force almost agrees with 
that revelation of Holy writ, which tells of— 


“A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of eternal thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air. 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 
A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


CHAP TERY XXIV 


POETTIC AE (CORRUPTION 


Thus with my theological bearings clear, and my founda- 
tions relaid with a structure of truth and body of belief that 
were my own experience and not the traditions of home and 
the schools, I was prepared to resume the pulpit with a mes- 
sage that I felt at least would ring true. Coincident with this 
inward urge came the opened door. | 

While at State College a “call” was tendered me by the 
North Congregational Church, Cambridge, Mass. I should 
have preferred to accept owing to its contiguity to Harvard 
University, the scholarly atmosphere and the inspiration of a 
student audience. But the great distance from my mother in 
her declining years decided my acceptance of a call to the 
pastorate of Oxford Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, for 
the second time. The interregnum of but a few years had 
wrought a great change in the fortunes of the church. Great 
losses had been experienced by the death of many active 
parishioners. Many of the young people had moved to the 
suburbs into cheaper and more up-to-date homes. The incom- 
ing residents did not have Presbyterian predilections. The 
apartment system attracted a class of but temporary occupants 
of little value for upbuilding and maintenance of a healthy 
church for which families permanently settled in their own 
homes are essential. The bicycle, also, was much in evidence, 
luring multitudes on Sabbath days to the parks and green 
fields. The work consequently was far more exacting than 
in my first pastorate, indeed took on the aspect and propor- 
tions of a ‘down town” church. But by assiduous labor the 
breaches were repaired and an old-time appearance of pros- 
perity became in evidence. In the brief pastorates preceding 
a deficit in running expenses and a floating debt of $12,000 
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had accumulated. This was liquidated and a surplus of $3,000 
was subscribed at a single Sabbath morning’s service. Thus 
for a period of seven years longer the work went on apace. 
It was at this period that a good Citizenship Society was 
formed in the church to aid in the work of practicable politi- 
cal reform. Meanwhile conditions had been becoming quite 
intolerable in City and State under the domination of Boss 
Rule and the choice of candidates by the convention system. 


Power was slipping into the hands of the few and the 
ballot box was no longer a free expression of the popular will, 
but a mere register of the decrees of political bosses. The 
system of petty bosses proving too widely distributed, slow 
in action, and expensive, was superseded by the system of the 
Senatorial boss who was not merely the political dictator but 
the lobbyist in the United States Senate Chamber and in the 
State Legislature, watchful of the interests of the railroads, 
the oils and the telegraphs, and who was empowered to draw 
vouchers directly upon the Treasury of the great companies 
for the purposes of “addition, division and silence.” It had 
come to pass that not a member of councils in the pivotal 
cities, not a State Legislator, not a State Senator, not a County 
Judge, Common Pleas Judge, not a member of the Superior 
Court or the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, not a ‘Congress- 
man, could be chosen unless persona grata with the great cor- 
porations. Even the organization of the City Councils, and 
the Legislature, and the composition of the several committees, 
were dictated and controlled by these secret influences. Free 
passes were shoveled out ad libitum and this form of petty 
bribery flourished to such a degree that Sewickley furnished 
the example of some 200 commuters out of 225 traveling daily 
to Pittsburgh on passes. Many a night on the 11.30 p. m. 
train from Philadelphia to my home have I been the sole 
passenger in the car that traveled on a paid ticket. The 
debauchery of Pennsylvania politics was almost complete. 
Attempts to restore government “of the people, by the people 
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and for the people,” were frequently made through indepen- 
dent movements but all proved abortive. The venal elements 
of the Democratic party, in the great cities, were always in 
the hour of need at the beck and call of the Republican organ- 
ization leaders. ‘Subsidized as they were by unlimited funds 
for political expenses, drawn from corporations which could 
continue the supply indefinitely at the expense of stockholders, 
the sporadic movements for reform, even if successful, for the 
moment, could not be permanently financed owing to limited 
resources and waning public interest. Thus all the indepen- 
dent movements, all the coalitions, failed of their purpose and 
the virus of corruption penetrated deeper and deeper into the 
heart of the body politic. How far had the demoralization 
gone may be illustrated by an incident that came within my 
personal knowledge. 


General Hastings, then Governor, had a clear majority 
of the joint body of the Legislature pledged to vote for him 
for United States Senator and the formality only of the actual 
vote remained. He was clearly the candidate of the free, 
untrammeled choice of the people of Pennsylvania because of 
his distinguished services to the State. The day before the 
election a few of his political foes visited Harrisburg and 
informed the Arch Manipulator of the Legislature that they 
were not reconciled to the choice of Hastings and wanted Mr. 
Boies Penrose to be chosen. He answered that “it was too 
late. Mr. Hastings was the favorite and it would take a sum 
of money to change the situation.” They asked, “How much 
would be required?’ “One hundred and sixty thousand 
dollars,” was the reply, “and the cash must be on hand to- 
night.” One of the party went at once, got the one hundred 
and sixty thousand in New York, handed it over to the party 
in question and the next day Mr. Penrose was chosen Senator, 
and doubtless General Hastings never knew how the will of 
the people was thwarted and his defeat assured. I am not 
relating rumor but the certain fact, as it was given me one 
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quiet Sabbath evening in his home in Lancaster County by 
the man who went to New York, secured the money, carried 
it in person to Harrisburg and delivered it to the chief actor. 
Furthermore, the wheel within the wheel, he assured me, the 
price exacted by those who supplied the money, was the nomi- 
nation of Mr. James Hay Brown for the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania and he was empowered to be the messenger, and 
did so act in bearing the tidings to Mr. Brown of the decision 
to name him for that high office. I have not the slightest doubt 
that Mr. James Hay Brown was an honorable gentleman, an 
upright Judge, entirely oblivious to the secret springs that 
governed his selection, and would have been the first to repu- 
diate and reject with scorn an office that had to be attained 
by any unbecoming means on his part. 


Another incident to the point is that of a dying State 
leader who, knowing his end was near, sent for a distinguished 
personal friend, informed him that he had spent nearly a half- 
million in defense of the State organization and had given his 
own personal notes to cover the indebtedness, which were dis- 
counted by Banks of State Deposit, and as the money had been 
used for party exigencies and not for his personal expenses, it 
did not seem fair to his family that his estate should be 
depleted by the payments of these notes and his family reduced 
to comparative penury. The visitor gave his sacred promise 
that the matter would receive his attention. The sum was 
divided between several great corporations, the notes paid and 
the quid pro quo was that Philander C. Knox should be the 
next Senator. He was catapulted into the United States 
Senate, doubtless entirely ignorant of the forces that upheaved 
him. He was an eminently fit man, a vast improvement men- 
tally upon the staple United States Senator from Pennsylvania 
and a man whose personal honor was without question. But 
he and the people of Pennsylvania had no more to do with 
his selection and election than the inhabitants of Mars. It 
was not always that the manipulators of politics kept within 
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their own ranks in choosing occupants of high offices. They 
often went outside the sacred circle and chose men of the high- 
est attainments and respectability, but always with the intent 
that these men should not soil themselves with practical poli- 
tics, be content with the honors of their position and permit 
their creators to divide their political raiment and distribute 
the spoils of office. Thus it has been not unusual that the 
greatest scandals in the history of the Commonwealth have 
burst forth during the incumbency of men of the highest repu- 
tation for honesty and good character, as for example the 
State Capitol scandal under Governor Pennypacker, when four 
millions were spent for the paltry furnishings of the building 
right under his judicial nose. Square Timber Noyes fur- 
nished another illuminating example. 

These illustrations, and others as savory that can be mul- 
tiplied, prove that the convention system had grown a fearful 
harvest and Pennsylvania was fast becoming a political stench 
in the nostrils of the nation, a by-word and a hissing. So far 
had this proceeded that the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania were no longer quoted with respect by the legal 
representatives of the courts in other States by reason of the 
corporate influences governing their deliverance. 

These things began to burden my conscience. Of course 
I was a preacher, but first and last I was a citizen of my 
State and I could not bear to sit supine with folded hands and 
let my State go to perdition, politically, the while I laid this 
unction to my soul, “Am I My Brother’s Keeper?’ I must 
do something, but what could a preacher do? I could witness 
for political righteousness on suitable occasions, which I never 
neglected to do, and those who followed my ministry will bear 
me witness that I was never a dumb dog that dared not to 
bark. But the burden was heavy on my soul and I determined 
to make my poor contribution to the public weal by publishing 
a newspaper devoted to political house cleaning. 
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To give my readers a glimpse of the mood of the moment 
at that juncture, in conferring with Mr. John Wanamaker, 
upon the situation, I said, “If just one newspaper in this city 
but dared to speak out the whole truth, these things could not 
exist.” He answered, “I do not know anything in which a man 
could lose money so fast or in such vast sums as in commer- 
cializing a newspaper that ran counter to the prevailing public 
sentiment.”’ I rejoined, I am too poor to attempt such a thing 
in this city (Philadelphia), no use anyhow because the fetish 
of tariff will always coerce its citizens into submitting to any 
amount of incidental ills for the sake of its maintenance. 
When Jesus of Nazareth wanted to start his movement for 
the Reformation of Mankind, He did not choose Jerusalem 
as His pivotal center, whose people were bound hand and foot 
by tradition, education, habit, sacerdotal and political interest, 
wherein no man dared to call his soul his own. He chose the 
mountains of Galilee, where men were too poor to be worth 
considering, where there were no interests to coerce them and 
they could afford to be independent. And so among fishermen 
and the humble folk of Galilee, after thirty years, He found 
eleven men who could think for themselves and with them He 
“turned the world upside down.” So I declared I am going 
to the mountains, to Bedford at the foothills of the Alle- 
ghenies, and found a semi-weekly newspaper, and embark on a 
campaign of popular education, and contribute my mite to 
pulling down the strongholds of political corruption. No doubt 
Mr. Wanamaker thought me an enthusiast and a visionary. 
None the less, he dismissed me with a hearty Godspeed. 


CHAPTER XXV 


NEWSPAPER WORK 


On November 3, 1899, the “Pennsylvania Hawkeye,” at first 
a weekly and later a semi-weekly newspaper, began publica- 
tion. To its masthead was nailed the following captions: Anti- 
Discrimination, Abolition of Free Passes, Taxation of Fran- 
chises, Overthrow of the Boss System, and I can look back 
without regret upon the fact that through its brief career of 
about ten years, including a period in which I published the 
“Mountain Echo,” it maintained a consistent and unswerving 
devotion to what I deemed the best interests of the people. I 
think its readers will bear me witness that at last they had 
found a truly Independent newspaper that hewed to the line, 
spared neither friend nor foe, and never faltered nor paltered 
on any question involving the public welfare. It was the 
never-failing champion of the farm and the farmer as the 
ground-work of all material prosperity. It waged a long and 
fierce battle for the enlightenment of the people, in which every 
possible weapon was used to thwart the work we had set out 
to do. Interest and power was pressed into service against 
us. In our political efforts we were ably seconded by Mr. 
Joseph E. Thropp, later a Congressman; Mr. E. M. Pennell, 
who carried the county as nominee for Judge, but was gerry- 
mandered out of it and the will of the people thwarted by the 
Legislative change of the judicial district; by Mr. David M. 
Prosser, ex-veteran of the Civil War and a Libby prisoner, 
and Mr. George Derrick, afterward State Senator. One of 
the most crying evils of the time was railroad discrimination 
against individuals and communities. It was so abused that 
no man in the business of manufacturing or mining could 
prosper without a collusive arrangement with some railroad 
official involving a “rake-off.” There was no possibility of 
reform through the Corporation-Controlled Legislature. It was 
only when the power of Congress was invoked, an investiga- 
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tion ordered and the partialism in favor of special shippers 
traced to the president’s office of the greatest railroad in the 
State, and one hundred and fifty thousand dollars proven to 
have been given to one official for showing favoritism in the 
distribution of coal cars that the offensive practice was ended. 
The mighty battle against Boss Rule ended in the defeat of 
Mr. Quay for the United States Senate by the Legislature in 
which ten of the twelve votes composing the majority against 
him were furnished by the district of which Bedford County 
formed a part. Those were days of fierce and acrimonious 
conflict, indeed. Every weapon that could be forged, every 
poisoned arrow that could be discharged, was used against 
the popular movement for reform that was moving onward 
with slow pace but relentless as fate. A lawsuit was fur- 
bished up against Mr. Joseph E. Thropp and $25,000 damages 
claimed for the declaration made by him on the stump that 
certain politicians were engaged in selling the post offices. 
Unknown to the parties bringing the suit, Postmaster General 
Smith, a personal friend, furnished Mr. Thropp a government 
detective who secured a stack of confessions a foot high of 
postmasters who had been forced to pay for their offices to 
the gents entrusted with this department of practical politics. 
Hon. George S. Graham, at my personal solicitation, and 
at much inconvenience, took charge of the case jointly with 
Mr. E. M. Pennell. The incriminating evidence was produced 
in court and thereupon the case collapsed to the confusion of 
those who had the hardihood to make the legal reprisal. In 
another instance I was taken to court for libel for having 
published a paragraph of news relating to an associate judge, 
charging him with violating not a law, but an order of the 
court pertaining to the closing of bars at a late hour of the 
night. Before publishing the item I submitted it to an attor- 
ney and he gave the opinion that it was not libelous. As an 
illustration of what rank injustice can be done under cover of 
law, my case was coupled with that of Mr. Biddle, the editor 
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of the “Everett Republican,’ who had published actually libel- 
ous matter against the same party, something I would under no 
circumstances publish, as I made it a rule never to strike below 
the belt and asperse any man’s private character. Once more 
Mr. Pennell and Hon. George S. Graham, without question the 
greatest lawyer of the period, came to my rescue. On the 
other side the District Attorney abdicated his functions and 
turned over the unsavory job to a group of lawyers comprising 
with few exceptions the entire Bedford bar, intent upon politi- 
cal revenge rather than justice. It was quite the most farcial 
case in its conduct I ever witnessed in a Court of Justice. The 
Judge adjourned it for a respite of one-half hour several times 
to afford opportunity for a settlement of the case without my 
going to trial. On no account would I have permitted the case 
to be ended without a jury verdict, but for compassion upon 
the brother editor who had placed himself in an indefensible 
position, and for his sake and for nothing else, I consented 
to have the case quashed on condition that I would not pay a 
cent of cost! It was an abortion of justice that I could not 
secure a vindication by a jury, of which I was certain, but I 
had the comfort of saving a brother editor from probable loss, 
as he was not the quarry in view of those who brought the 
suit, but solely the compromise of myself and the satisfaction 
of political animosity. 

Thus throughout the years, if perchance political malice 
invoked the law to silence and punish my too frank exposure 
of political corruption, or financial bandits sought to “hold me 
up,” two doughty legal champions, Hon. George S. Graham, 
for so many years chairman of the Judiciary Committee of 
Congress, and Edward M. Pennell, leader of the Bedford 
bar, have never failed to make haste and successfully deliver 
me, and that absolutely gratuitously, without any compensa- 
tion whatever, save my everlasting gratitude. 


In the strife for political betterment, the presidential 
appointments played an important part. President McKinley 
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aided as far as possible our reform endeavors. The appoint- 
ments to fill vacancies that he made of our friends were 
invariably refused the consent of the Senate through the influ- 
ence of Senators Quay and Penrose, but the President as 
invariably reappointed them upon the adjournment of the 
Senate. This continued until the lamented death of Presi- 
dent McKinley and the succession of Mr. Roosevelt, when 
the tables were turned and President Roosevelt permitted 
the old system of spoilsmen to resume at the old stand, and 
such Senators as Platt, Quay and Penrose were permitted to 
distribute the offices of their States. He called it “not going 
along with the bosses, but compelling the bosses to go along 
with him.” But never was a man so self-deceived. 


On one occasion, at the request of Mr. Thropp, I accom- 
panied him to the White House to prevent, if possible, an 
objectionable nomination. The presidential custom was to 
consider the recommendation of the Congressman of the 
district. An hour was fixed for a group of men to meet the 
President in his audience room. Mr. Roosevelt catapulted 
out of his sanctum into the waiting room where some twenty 
persons were assembled, with private secretary Cortelyou 
sitting at his writing table. 

The first man that he encountered was Senator Edmunds, 
a dignified old man whom he slapped on the shoulder with a 
resounding blow that certainly disturbed his equilibrium, and 
shaking his hand violently said, “I am delighted to see you.” 
“Just go into my private office and I will confer with you 
shortly.” Almost in the same breath he called, “Is Ex- 
Governor Bradley, of Kentucky, in the room?” On Mr. 
Bradley’s rising up from a sofa in the rear of the room, the 
President continued, “Will you come into my private office. 
There are some Kentuckians in there having a scrimmage, 
but no gore shed yet.” The next party he approached was 
General Brooks, a distinguished actor in the Spanish-American 
War, and who was evidently pressing the promotion of some 
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army officer. “This must come through Senator Platt! Take 
it to Senator Piatt.” This was notice that he was determined 
to recognize the “Old Guard” Senators as paramount in all 
matters pertaining to political appointment, and that none 
others need apply. The next party was Senator Dupont and 
a friend seated upon a sofa. The President blurted out, 
“Senator, I notified you and the Addicks crowd to pool your 
issues and unite upon a Collector of the Port of Wilmington. 
You did not do so, and I have made the appointment.” The 
next persons he approached were Mr. Thropp and myself. 
At once he exploded, “Doctor, I understand that you object 
to this appointment!” I looked him straight in the eye and 
replied, “Mr. President, I do not think you could make an 
appointment more disgraceful to your administration!’ It 
was an appointment against which almost all the reputable 
people of the place protested, but Senator Quay was under 
obligation to the party for political services, “Well,” said the 
President, “put your protest in writing and I will consider it.” 
So he went from group to group, publishing each man’s busi- 
ness to everybody in the room and dispatching the matter in 
a brusque, Napoleonic fashion. It seemed to me that only 
high boots and spurs on his heels were needed to complete 
the illusion that a cowboy was masquerading as President. 


“What must representatives of foreign courts think of 
this specimen in the White House,” I thought within myself. 
If Abraham Lincoln was a rough diamond, he was a Chester- 
field in comparison. My reflection was that if I was Secretary 
Cortelyou, I would sink through the floor with chagrin and 
mortification over the manners of my Chief. Mr. Roosevelt 
turned down the cause upon which my heart was set in Penn- 
sylvania and turned up the Old Boss System. I wrote to 
him that “He had put Pennsylvania Reform back twenty-five 
years, and that the men whom he had permitted to divide his 
political raiment would prove their gratitude by rending him 
when their chance came.’ When devoured with ambition, 
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he sought the Presidency in opposition to President Taft, it 
was those very men who made his nomination impossible. 
For once, though it savored of rank ingratitude, they acted 
with eminent propriety. I may add that I received an invita- 
tion from President Roosevelt to lunch with him, but treated 
it with silent contempt and determined as soon as possible 
to shake the dust of politics from off my feet. Mr. Roose- 
velt had many forceful qualities, but must needs always occupy 
the center of the stage. He possessed that dynamic energy 
that was needed to set on foot the enforcement of the Anti- 
Trust Law and drive through in the teeth of mighty opposi- 
tion the construction of the Panama Canal. ‘He reminded me 
of a Mogul passenger engine arrived at full stop in the station, 
after drawing a heavy train at fifty miles an hour, and the 
steam escaping from the throttle hisses and snorts, threatening 
to blow off the station roof. He was a human elemental force 
of the first magnitude, but repose of manner he had none. 

Nothing could be more sharply contrasted in manner 
than a like scene I witnessed in the anteroom of President 
McKinley. How quietly and with what gentlehood did he 
pass from group to group. No man’s business megaphoned 
to the whole audience, but quietly dispatched. Every hat 
was doffed in token of respect, entirely absent in Roosevelt’s 
presence, and when he came to me he rested his knee on a 
chair and familiarly talked and graciously answered my re- 
quest with the words: “Doctor, give yourself no further 
concern. It will be done as you wish.” Alas! two weeks 
later the bullet of the assassin ended his valuable life. 


Though the circulation of the “Hawkeye” was gratifying, 
in view of the fact that there were two competing weeklies 
in the town, and though the business community favored the 
paper with generous advertising patronage, yet my lack of 
practical knowledge of the printing business and the necessity 
of paying dearly for this species of talent, but chiefly because 
the fierce independence of its editorial columns, owing no 
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partisan allegiance, prevented all advertising for party organ- 
ization on which most weekly newspapers must depend, my 
paper did not prove a paying proposition, but piled up deficits 
yearly until I had used up ten thousand dollars of my private 
means to discharge the payrolls. Now that my work was 
practically done and that I saw what I had never hoped to 
witness in my time, everyone of the reforms I had advocated 
accomplished and crystalized into State and National statutes, 
I felt that I was no longer able to make further financial 
sacrifies for public enlightenment, nor was it so vitally neces- 
sary, and I could safely leave the work to be carried on by 
others. Discrimination was made a legal offence, free passes 
were abolished, taxation of franchises was established, con- 
tributing to equalization of tax burdens; railroad regulation 
was decreed by Congress and railroad presidents reduced 
from demi-gods and political dictators to chief clerks of their 
respective systems. How were the mighty fallen! Boss Rule 
was jarred in the defeat of Mr. Quay for the Senate to a 
degree from which it never recovered, and the way was paved 
for Republican government to function and the reign of the 
people to be restored by the abolition of the convention system 
of choosing candidates, a system which made easy and in- 
expensive the schemes of political manipulators to control 
nominations and thwart the will of the people. Masses of 
voters cannot be bribed with the facility of a small number 
of delegates, and woe! to the body politic if it proves gullible 
enough to change back to the system which, after a fair trial, 
proved itself to be the tap-root of political corruption. My 
work being done and the harvest more complete than I dared 
to hope, I ordered the closing down of the “Pennsylvania 
Hawkeye” and its withdrawal from publication, with the com- 
fortable reflection that with no hope of reward or selfish 
motive, save the desire to do my devoir for the well-being 
of my county and State, “I had fought a good fight and 
kept faith!” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


END°OF- LIFE STORY 


After a rest of several years at my country place, 
Bedford, Pa., I received invitations to assume charge of 
Presbyterian Churches at Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, 
Washington, but decided to accept a call to the West Green 
Presbyterian ‘Church, Philadelphia, as being nearer my home 
and less exacting in services required. I spent a happy half- 
dozen years with its people and succeeded in reviving it for 
the time. But the deadly disease that has brought about the 
dissolution of so many Protestant Churches in Philadelphia 
had reached its vitals. In spite of the sacrifices and the hearty 
co-operation of the remnant of active workers, such as the 
Beattys, Jeffries, Townsends, Browers, Kennedys, Lambirths, 
and Dr. Stewart, the church was dying of slow strangulation 
from migration of Protestant families occuping homes and 
their replacement by an apartment system of temporar 
dwellers of little or no value for the support and upkeep 
of efficient church organizations. I believe the church sur- 
vived my departure but a few months, then closed its doors. 


As my years were growing apace and old age was now 
staring me in the face, I determined to “retire’’ while my 
powers were yet unimpaired and avoid even the appearance 
of “lingering superfluous on the stage.” Nothing appeared 
to me more horrible than for a preacher to wear out his 
welcome by his congregation and parade before their eyes his 
growing infirmities; yet for thousands of ministers to whom, 
what with the expenses of living and claims of charity 
rendering it impossible for them to make provision for old 
age, it is but a mournful alternative to prolong dependence 
on their charges as long as possible or to be turned out like 
a horse too old to work, into the pasture to die. A belated 
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attempt is being made by the Presbyterian Church to raise 
an adequate Pension Fund and remedy this evil. All de- 
nominations might well tear a leaf out of Catholic history 
and custom in this respect and imitate the humanity of that 
body of Christians toward its superannuated ministers. 

An incident that had occurred in this connection con- 
firmed me in my decision. I once heard Henry Ward Beecher 
declare the saddest sight he ever beheid was that of his 
father, Lyman Beecher, the “warhorse’” among the preachers 
of his day, becoming physically infirm, with piping voice 
and nothing left but the wreck of a once stalwart man and 
_the memory of his former eloquence. Yet he, himself, lived 
to repeat the spectacle, and the most pathetic sight I ever 
beheld was Henry Ward Beecher, himself, in his seventieth 
year, on the platform of the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, 
with long white hair, tottering limbs, and that puffiness of 
cheeks that is nature’s death warrant, reading in a low-toned 
monotonous voice a eulogy of General Grant. The contrast 
of this weak old man, betraying in every lineament and tone 
the ravages of Time, and the Boanerges that thundered from 
Plymouth Pulpit and shook the nation was unendurably pain- 
ful. I registered a vow then and there that I would rather 
go to my mountain farm and wear out my finger nails in 
scratching a living from the niggardly soil than expose my old 
age and declining strength to the pity of those who knew me 
in better days. 

Accordingly, I rounded out my ministerial life, and more 
fortunate than many of my profession, returned to the home 
I had long saved and slaved and prepared for this contingency. 
As this record of the evolution of one life, however erratic 
for the help I trust of other wayfarers, began with the home- 
coming at Oxford Church, I am moved to make its ending 
some words uttered in the hearing of those present. Every 
life has its dream of the future. My own dream always was 
after a more or less extended career of preaching to spend 
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life’s declining years away from narrow streets, bricken walls 
and madding crowds, mid the rural scenes of my childhood, 
where life is simple and unhastening, where the mountains 
are so close you can touch them, and the streams leap and 
laugh at their own music, and the valleys smile with the grow- 
ing crops, and the wild flowers spring up innumerable in the 
growing grain, the meadows and the fence rows. Well; I 
have had my dream fulfilled. I have bathed to the full in 
the wonders of the changing seasons, the Spring with its 
tender greenery and blushing reds, the Summer with the 
whole earth simmering and throbbing with the fulness of life, 
Autumn with its fruits and grains to be garnered and its 
riot of color, and finally Winter with its challenge to man- 
hood in swirling leaves and drifting snows. Oh! the joy of 
calling no one Master but God, of familiar domestic animal 
pets, of eating Baldwins, Greenings and Spys of your own 
planting, of smelling lilacs and honeysuckles of your mother’s 
rearing, of wide spaces of furrow and team, of meadow lark 
whistling cheerily overhead, of blackbirds chattering im- 
pudently all about, and quail calling. Oh! the beauty and the 
splendor of the morning to which you are awakened, not by 
steam whistles but by a bird orchestra. Oh! the calm and 
peace of night with its rest for jaded nerves, and tired muscles, 
when even the beasts lie down to pleasant dreams, when the 
crickets chirp and the whip-poor-wills come almost to the door 
to sing a half sad, half glad good-night. 


And then there is your own home, however humble, with 
its fireside, your very own with its smoke curling out of the 
chimney. These are the things that twine their meshes about 
one’s heart and become interwoven with the fiber of one’s 
being. I thank God, therefore, that He has fulfilled my dream 
and given me an Indian Summer amid scenes I most love. 
I can truly testify that the world has treated me kindly, and 
I have been the undeserved object of much human love and 
friendship. This earthly mansion of my father’s house has 
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proved too many roomed for me to fully explore in my short 
span, but, I have cultivated acquaintance with a few of them, 
to my great instruction and content. My lines have been cast 
in pleasant places and my last days of a truth have been my 
happiest and best days. My theology now has grown quite 
simple, consisting of but two words, Meus Pater, and my 
nightly prayer but an expression of gratitude to God for 
permitting me to live a day longer with unimpaired faculties 
to behold his beautiful world, hear His choristers voice their 
praise and do one little bit of useful work, if it be only caring 
for an animal or cultivating a bed of garden. Cato, the wisest 
Roman of them all, was content in his old age with raising 
turnips and teaching his household how to cook them. With 
every household comfort provided by kindly hands, I am more 
than content watching the operations of husbandry, the 
novelty of changing seasons, the fathomless mystery of grow- 
ing things, and in finding diversion in a bit of literary work, 
such as this biography, which is drawing to a close. 

It has been a delicate and difficult as well as an agree- 
able task for the reason that every biographer is in a strait 
not betwixt two but three delineations of his life’s history, 
that of himself as the world and especially as his friends 
picture him to be, that of the man as he pictures himself to 
be, and thirdly, that of the real man known only to his Maker. 
If my readers shall to any degree generously pronounce upon 
this poor effort of self-estimation, the encomium that I have 
made a sincere effort to furnish them, and those who shall 
honor me by its perusal with some glimpses of the third or real 
man, I shall be amply repaid. 

If I were to venture to suggest a recipe for long life and 
a happy one, I would sum all in two words, “Be Kind.” This 
is the Law and Gospel for the preservation of an equal mind 
and the maintenance of an ever wholesome atmosphere in 
which the body and soul may function. If aught were to be 
added to this it would be “Owe no man anything.” Nothing 
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in the world beside can be conceived that will relieve human 
life of so much anxiety and return such large and sure divi- 
dends of human satisfaction. When the Devil wanted to 
wreck all man’s happiness in God’s beautiful world he in- 
vented Debt for mankind and called it Enterprise. And now 
having reached that Beulah Land where Bunyan’s Pilgrim 
relates that the “going seemed to be easier than aforetime,” 
I wait the Summons that soon or late must come to all, trust- 
ing in nothing that I have been or done but only the Infinite 
Mercy of the All Father. And what time apprehensions of the 
swelling of the Jordan appall and weak human faith falters. 
I remember His words, “Be not afraid! I have the keys of 
Death and Hell.” ; 


THE END. 
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